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Bulgaria and Macedonia. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE REY. W. A. 
ESSERY. 


By B. REEVE. 





HE East—Near and Far—is the prevailing 
topic in the region of foreign politics. In 
regard to the former, there is a feeling in 
quarters likely to be well-informed that some 
exaggeration has taken place in the descrip- 
tions which have reached us concerning the 
outrages, though the fact cannot be disguised, 
that in certain of the localities the condition 
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has been very grave and sad indeed. A necessary reticence, - 
however, prevents missionary workers in the countries of 
Bulgaria and Macedonia from speaking all they know. 

In the main, Christian work in those lands is carried on 
by our American brethren, but if not in the most direct 
form, English subscribers have at least a share in it, and it 
is well that these portions of our own continent should not 
be left to the churches in the other hemisphere without 
some measure of support from us. It would be better if 
we had a more intimate acquaintance with, and a fuller 
participation in, the evangelization of those peoples whose 
future is of great consequence to us in every way, affecting 
as it does so materially what is euphemistically termed the 
‘Concert of Europe.” 

A quiet and unobtrusive, but very practical, work is 
done for these and adjoining lands, memorable for their 
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associations with sacred history, by the Bible Lands Mis- 
sions Aid Society, and the present affords the psychological 
moment for bringing its deserving efforts into the light of 
greater publicity. The Hon. Secretary, the Rev. W. A. 
Essery, himself as unobtrusive as the Society he repre- 
sents, has given me an account of its operations, and would 
have disclosed much goncerning the present situation in 
the troubled East had he been at liberty to reveal the 
contents of his correspondence. 

“‘ The Society originated,” said Mr. Essery, ‘‘ through the 
exertions of the Rev. Cuthbert J. Young, who, travelling for 
the benefit of his health, visited Turkey during the time of 
the Crimean War. He was struck with the value and 
influence of the American missionaries throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. Becoming acquainted with the famous 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of Constantinople, it was while in that 
city that the idea occurred to him of a Society which should 
lend financial aid to the American Mission. He returned 
to England with the determination to start such a Society. 
His great success was the capture of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who became an ardent enthusiast. Other early sup- 
porters were Sir Culling Eardley, Bart., Sir Edward H. Bux- 
ton, the late Lord Kinnaird, and distinguished ministers 
like the late Rev. William Arthur, Wesleyan, and John 
Angel James, of Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. The cordial 
approval of the Evangelical Alliance was also given to the 
scheme, and on July 3rd, 1854, the Turkish Missions Aid 
Society was duly launched at a public meeting at Exeter 
Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury taking the chair as President.” 

“Since then you have altered your title,” I remarked. 

“The name of the Society was changed,” Mr. Essery 
replied, ‘‘ about twelve years ago, when I entered into office. 


The old title represented the original scope of the work, 
but the area had since widened, taking in Greece, Persia, | 


and other lands. The early title had also lost its attraction, 


and the change was welcomed both by the missionaries and | 


by the subscribers.” 
“The Society,’’ Mr. Essery explained, ‘is undenomina- 


tional, and adopts the basis of the Evangelical Alliance. | 
The old American Mission is Congregational], but since ~ 


that was founded the American Presbyterians have come in 
and they work in Syria. The United Presbyterians have 
charge of the mission in Egypt, while the Reformed Presby- 
terians are labouring in Arabia. The Society also assists 
the Independent Native Church of Greece, am Evangelical 
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body which has come out from the so-called Orthodox 
Greek Church. The Independents are a feeble, but worthy 
folk, self-governing, with a form of administration resem- 
bling that of the Presbyterians.” 

I may here say that the Bible Missions Aid Society takes 
no responsibility for missionaries or their salaries. It 


assists the accredited workers of existing Societies by grants 


in aid, to provide the salaries of native pastors, colporteurs, 
evangelists, teachers, and supports schools, hospitals and the 


mw like. 


The history of the modern Gospel enterprize in the two 


| lands with which this interview is particularly concerned 


dates from 1858, when the American Board—Congrega- 


| tional—-commenced work in Bulgaria, as the result of a 


pioneer visit paid a year earlier by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and 


| the Rev. Henry Jones, one of the first secretaries of the 


Turkish Missions Aid Society. The help afforded by that 
Society, now under its new designation, has been continued 
to the present day, the chief centres in Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia being Salonica, Monastir, Samakov, and Philippo- 
polis. The European Turkey Mission of the American 
Board includes both countries as one Mission field. The 
word Macedonian is a purely geographical term, and Mace- 
donians may belong to three or four different races, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Albanians all being known by the name if 
they reside in that area. The Mission in Salonica, accord- 
ing to the return made a couple of years ago, comprised 
five churches, with twenty out-stations, spread over a 
population of two millions. In the comparatively quiet 
times experienced in 1g00, forty-three additions to the 
membership were rade during the first threemonths. Miss 
Ellen Stone is associated with the Mission at Salonica. [. 
An encouraging sign is the capacity for independence 
which was manifested by the native churches nearly three 
decades since. “ Twenty-eight years ago,” said Mr. Essery, 
“the native churches which had sprung into life under the 
American Mission in Bulgaria organized themselves as the 
Bulgarian Evangelical Society, with the object of spreading 
Christianity among their own people by preaching, educa- 
tion, colportage and such like agencies. It was this 


Society which in September last issued the appeal to the 
Christian Churches of Great Britain which has become 
familiar to most congregations in this country. Its treasurer 
is the pastor of the Protestant Church in Sofia, which 1s 
well-nigh self-suppotting. Forty per cent. of the Society's 
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income is expended in direct evangelistic work, and an 
equal amount in the publication and distribution at reason- 
able rates of good moral and Evangelical literature. The 
following sentence is taken from the Report of 1902: ‘Our 
national literature is poor, and especially so in good and 
religious books. We regret to say that the youth of our 
land readily embrace Socialism and Infidelity, and such 
literature floods the country. There is no other organiza- 
tion against this enemy of the Church, and even the 
opponents of Protestantism expect our Society to counter- 
act it.’” ; 

In Albania one of the most interesting things is the 
girls’ school at Kortcha, the only Protestant school in the 
country. It was founded nearly twenty years ago, and has 
an average of forty pupils, day and boarding. The head- 
mistress is Miss Kyrias, whose brother, the late Rev. G. D. 
Kyrias, was the first Protestant Albanian preacher. He 
was seized by brigands and held in captivity for six 
months, but ultimately released on ransom. As he was 
an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, his 
capture attracted much attention in this country. The 
hardships and cruelty he experienced laid the foundations 
of fatal disease, and he died of consumption in 1894. 

As an illustration of the many ways in which the ordinary 
avenues of missionary service are supplemented by the 
grants of his Society, Mr. Essery drew my attention to the 
following case. In 1895 an opening arose, when the severity 
of the Press censorship was relaxed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, for the publication of religious books in Bulgaria. 
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Missionary translators in Constantinople embraced the 
Opportunity, and during the year sent forth three valuable 
volumes for the education of the young Evangelical 
Churches, viz., Dr. James Stalker’s “ Imago Chnisti,” a 
new Hymn and Tune Book for public worship, and the first 
volume of a Commentary on thé entire New Testament. 
The last-named work contains 950 pages, and two others 
of like magnitude have since been issued, to complete the 
task. They were written by awenerable missionary, the late 
Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D. Repeated assistance was forwarded 
by the Bible Lands Missions Aid Society to enable these 
works to be carried through the press. : 

Another happy idea, to a repetition of which it is possible 
many of our readers could contribute, originated with Miss 
Ellen Stone, who a number of years ago sent to the Society 
for 50,000 used Christmas, birthday, and other cards. F ifty- 
five thousand were forthcoming, Enfield Congregational 
Church heading the list with a collection of 5,000. The 
church of the same denomination at Lewisham sent 4,400, 
and Balham only two hundred less. A second great 
package was dispatched last year. On the cards the 
Golden Text of the International Sunday School Lesson is 
printed in the vernacular, the scholars receiving a card 
each Sunday on condition that they memorise the verse. 

While circumstances compel a silence at present as to 
actual needs, it is apparent that the native population and 
the missionaries working among them will require financial 
aid quite as much as political intervention, and the M.P.A. 
will be glad to receive donations to meet the pressing 
anxieties of the situation, or they may be sent to the Rev. 
W.A. Essery, Bible Lands Missions Aid Society, 7, Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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_ A WELL-KNOWN Australian authority on Missions arrived 
in London last month. He is the Rev. W. R. Mounsey, of the 
New Guinea Mission. He has come home to lecture on his ex- 
periences in New Guinea, New Zealand, and Australia. 
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By the Way. 


HE address of Dr. R. F. Horton from the chair of 

the Congregational Union is one of the most striking 

utterances of recent years. Its topic is ‘‘the marching 

orders ” of the Church of Christ, and it should give a much- 

needed impetus to the cause of Foreign Missions, both 

within and without the Congregational body. We quote a 
few striking passages. 


* 


“CHRISTIANITY is an Evangel, it 
is the announcement of certain 
tidings, and the message is essen- 
tially directed to all the world: 
‘the grace of God appeared, 
bringing salvation to all men.’ 
The Church exists simply and solely 
to deliver the message, to deliver 
it to all men. The expansive 
movement, therefore, is not acci- 
dental or occasional, but permanent 
and essential. Only as the banners 
move forward does the army remain 
in discipline. It can know nothing 
of barracks or of winter quarters, 
for its purpose is to move on, and 
always on, until the message is 
delivered to all nations, and the 
Evangel is the common property of 
humanity.” 

es ** 4&4 


“WHEN Christianity ceases to 

be a message, a world-wide message, and becomes a system, a 
policy, it rapidly declines, it loses its tone; the shout of the 
King is no longer in the midst. The demoralization of the 
arrested banners in the van rapidly spreads to the rearguard. 
From this it follows, so runs the argument, that the failure 
and ineffectiveness of the Church in her efforts to evangelize 
Europe or England, are to be sought in her forgetfulness 
of her main function, which is to evangelize the world.”;| 


® ® *® 


‘Tr we would have the Church effective for her simplest 
work, she must be true to her foremost work. She must 
inscribe on her ensigns, and write in her heart, the old 
word of God, ‘Speak unto her that she go forward.” What 
is called the missionary enterprize must be frankly and 
enthusiastically avowed to be her primary concern. And 
whether by Church we mean the whole body of the faith- 
ful throughout the world, or the local society of Christians 
in any given place, the Church must be acknowledged to 
exist in the first instance simply to pass on the Message 
of the Redemption to the peoples that have not known.” 
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“The Evangel isso . . . . obviously a 
message to be delivered, a telegraphic despatch 
to mankind, that it is impossible not to censure 
a Christendom which, like an idle telegraph boy, 
is found playing marbles in the street with the 
undelivered despatch reserved for his own 
private use. And yet the Evangel is so 
delivered to us that its application to mankind is 
unmistakable, and no man can truly take it to 
himself without at the same time observing 
that it is directed to mankind. No man can 
reserve it for himself, but it will become like 
the putrid manna which the Israelite in the desert gathered 
in an excess of prudence.” 


® *® *® 


THE Zenana Bible and Medical Mission are holding an 
Indian Exhibition and Sale at Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street, on Thursday, Nov. 5th, from 
2 to 7, and on the following day from 
12to 10. A full-sized zenana, a small 
model of the Lady Kinnaird Memo- 
rial Hospital, and many other inter- 
esting curios, will beonview. Mrs. 
Bishop’s lime-light views of Japan 
and Morocco are to be exhibited. 
Contributions of all kinds, such as 
china, pottery, baskets, cutlery, sticks 
and needle work will begreatly wel- 
comed, and may be sent to the Hon. 
Gertrude Kinnaird, or Miss Reid, at 
the office of the Society, 2, Adelphi 
Terrace, London, W.C. Onthemorn- 
ings of the exhibition, garden and 
dairy produce, flowers and plants, 
may be sent to Miss Reid, at Port- 
man Rooms. 

» « * 

OnE of the most remarkable 
translations of the Bible is that 
made into a Chinese dialect by 
Bishop Schereschewsky—an Ameri- 
can, but a man of Jewish origin, as 
hiss name will suggest. Nineteen 
years ago he became afflicted with paralysis, the result of over- 
strain occasioned by excessive work. He retired from his epis- 
copal duties, and, leaving China, went to Japan. There he lives 
to-day, in a small rented house in Tokio. Desirous of provid- 
ing a version of the Scriptures that could be read by a large 
section of the Chinese populace, he worked for eight years 
at the task, keeping two secretaries busily employed. He 
himself, however, wrote the actual copy upon a typewriter, 
in Roman characters, though he was only able to use one 
finger of each hand. 

» ¢ & 


‘“‘ THE commission appointed to inquire into the causes 
and effects of the massacre of Jews at Kischineff, recom- 
mends, among other remedial measures, the opening of a 
special credit for the artisans’ guilds, and a temporary 
remission of taxes. Fifty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-six Jews are stated in a Warsaw paper to have left 
Russia in the year 1900, and 49,580 of these emigrated to 
the United States. Between July roth and 2oth the police 
of Kischineff issued passports to 103 Jewish families, who 
have emigrated.”— The Jewish World. 
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— The Cyclone in Jamaica. 


“SHE accompanying illustration will convey some idea 
of the damage occasioned by the disastrous cyclone 
in Jamaica. The following is a brief summary of -the 
injury done to the buildings belonging to the Church of 
England in the island :—Five churches wrecked; also 
thirty-three mission and school chapels; while another 
forty-four have been seriously damaged. ‘Twelve parsonages 
have either been totally destroyed or suffered severe harm. 
There are many minor injuries which have not been 
included in this estimate. It is calculated that fifteen 
thousand pounds will be required to reinstate or repair the 
buildings, as the case may be. 
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the disaster has had, Mr. Owens wrote that the collections 
on the two Sundays immediately succeeding the storm 
were 10s. 6d. and 2s. rodd. respectively. He had no 
reason to think he could expect much advance on that for 
some considerable time. \ 


The Rev. J. Thrift went from Ocho Rios to Cayman 
Brac early in August, and had barely reached it when the 
cyclone was on him. Everything on the island was 
destroyed. 


We have received a number of amounts. toward the 
Jamaica Hurricane Relief Fund, for which we are grateful, 
but shall be very glad to see it reach really substantial 
proportions. 


SW 
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A RUINED CHURCH AT PorRT ANTONIO. 


The Rev. Frederick Edmunds, of the Baptist Mission 
House, Ocho Rios, states that in his district alone there 
were 253 houses destroyed, and 129 damaged. The 
church was blown down, two large schoolrooms entirely 
demolished, all the out-buildings completely wrecked, and 
the Mission House damaged. 

The Rev. A. Hay Owens, who went out three years ago 
to labour under the Jamaica Baptist Missionary Society in 
the Cayman Islands, received a call in July last to the 
pastorate of three small churches in St. Catherine, Jamaica, 
and accepted it. Two of his chapels collapsed in the 
storm, and the third was partially destroyed. Twenty-five 
per cent. of his members were rendered homeless, in 
addition to the loss they and the rest sustained through 
ruined crops. The congregations at the best are composed 
of poor people, and to give a concise idea of the effect 


Baptist Spring Meetings. 


SoME drastic proposals affecting the constitution of the 
Baptist Union were made to the Autumn Assembly at 
Derby by the Council. They included the abandonment 
of the Spring or “ May” Meetings. The suggested changes 
provoked a feeling of strong objection throughout the 
denomination, and the Council recognized the magnitude of 
the opposition. ‘The proposals are therefore to be recon- 
sidered. One of the principal grounds of protest against 
dropping the Spring Session—always held in London—was 
the fear lest the Baptist Missionary Society should suffer. That 
the anniversary meetings of the Society would be seriously 
affected by the alterations submitted we can scarcely doubt, 
and such an adverse effect would be a calamity. We hope 
the earlier gathering of the Union will be preserved. 
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Religious Movements in 
Fndia during the last Decade. 


By Rev. T. E. SLATER 
(London Missionary Sociely). 


N reflecting on another decade of Christian enterprize in 
this ancient land, the impression that stands out most 
vividly is that of an “ Awakened India.” At the com- 

mencement of the decade, a state of religious unsettlement, 
degrees greater than what it had been twenty years before, 
best described the higher Hindu thought ; and it is still more 
intensified at the present time. The religious indifference— 
the stolid apathy with which Hindus had for years regarded 
the steady advance of Christianity—had gradually given 
place to a strong and organized opposition. The old religion, 
compelled to wake up, was at length put upon its mettle : and 
animated by the hostile spirit of the earlier Theosophical move- 
ment, and armed with foreign weapons of propaganda, Hindu 
Tract Societies and rival Hindu schools did their best to 
counteract the growing influence of Christian teaching. In 
the place of Bradlaugh's and Ingersoll’s tracts, in which young 
men used to pride and prime themselves, when they came to 
our Christian meetings, we began to see pamiphiets and 
journals devoted to the defence and diffusion of the Hindu 
faith. As the Theosophical glamour, which had blinded so 
many eyes, quietly faded away, the more thoughtful minds, 
becoming dissatisfied with the fabulous and repulsive side of 
the orthodox system, and eager for comparison, were induced 
to give the Christian advocate a more respectful and candid 
hearing. 

At the same time, the spirit and culture of the West were 
exercising evefy year a more powerful spell upon educated 
Hindu thought. A new ideal was slowly shapin itself, which 
sought to blend the knowledge and ideas of the West with 
those of the East, and to unite in a rational and harmonious 
whole the conflicting doctrines of Western science and Indian 
religion. It has been a time of great ferment of thought and 
unsettlement of belief. India has been stirred as she never 
was before. For good or for evil, many of the things that are 
old are passing nue ; much that is new to Indian feeling and 
lafe is pressing itself forward. Instead of the studied silence 
of the past, there is a constant discussion of religious themes, 
a a reaching out after something higher and more reason- 
able. 

A characteristic creed, revealing alike the conservatism and 
the despair of Hindu religious thought, was presented at the 
beginning of the decade in a new Hindu monthly review, 
published in Calcutta; the object of which was, “not to 
preach the pre-eminence of Hinduism, but to supply to those 
who are Hindus by birth and instinct the lost basis of their 
“eligious faith.” The attempted scientific defence of the 
position was significant :— 

“To the Hindu there is no false religion, but every form of 
worship believed in is absolutely true for the believer, and 
yields just the results needed for his higher evolution. What 
‘ 1s more, Hindus believe that the religion and religious associ- 
ations in which a man is born and bred are a much better 
means for the improvement of his mind and soul than a new 
one, being in the direct line of his natural evolution.” 

The es Hindu organ of the South, The Hindu, com- 
menting on the papers written for the Decennial Conference 
of 1892, on “ Werk among the Educated Classes,” had the 
following remarks, which were typical of the views that are 
current at the present time: “The life and example of a 
noble character, such as that of Jesus Christ, cannot fail to 
appeal to the best instincts of enlightened people; but the 
day may never come when the educated Indian can be 
persuaded into regarding the great Galilean as a divine 
being. . . . . . Modern culture is, in its essence, 
opposed to all dogmatism, and the spirit of the age seems 
to be opposed to religious conversions in large numbers, 
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especially when conversion involves sacrifices of the dearest 

ections of home and kindred. If Hinduism is under- 
going change, so is Christianity. Belief in one God, 
purity in thought and action, and charity in social relations, 
are after all the base and bottom of all religions, and are be- 
coming the only religion of ever-expanding cultured com- 
munities, At this point all religions meet; here they are all 
one.” 

This compromizing position, taken both by Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and shared by Theosophists and certain 
liberal thinkers of the West — that the great religions of the 
world, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christi- 
anity, are to be regarded as forming one family, all based on 
the same essential principles—has become a very popular one 
in recent years, and is one of the cardinal doctrines of that 
reformed or Neo-Hinduism which has been the characteristic 
feature of the last decade. 

In considering, however, the religious movements in general 
that have taken place in India, one is struck with two otraey 
contrary tendencies, now current in the country, and whic 
have increased in force during the decade. While we have 
on the one hand a higher ethical and social ideal, growing out 
of an enlightened and more monotheistic conception of God, 
there is, on the other hand, a generation of young men coming 
up who have—as admitted by one of their own number— “no 
landmark on earth, and no lodestar in heaven”; who, owing 
to a purely secular and scientific system of education, are tend- 
ing to Agnosticism and irreligion, and to materialistic and 
selfish views of life. The one is the ally, the other the worst 
enemy of Christianity, and even a menace to the stability of 
British power, for when the ties of ancient custom and tradi- 
tion and of religious restraint are abruptly severed, and there 
is a revolt against the principles of reverence and discipline 
and contentment, the situation is charged with social and 
political peril which only the Christian Church, with its supply 
of moral and spiritual forces, can counteract. 

These two opposing tendencies were clearly discerned, even 

in a short visit to India, in 1899, by such an observant mind as 
that of Professor Ladd, of Yale University, who, in ue 
to the “‘loftier ideas of God and loftier ideals of living,” sai 
that they were “the priceless, but often indirect results of the 
influence of Christian Missions”; and that ‘‘men who are 
sincerely labouring to promote these truths, and are governing 
their lives in accordance with them, should be considered and 
treated, in view of the common enemy, irreligion, as co- 
adjutors of the Christian cause, whether they continue to call 
themselves Hindus, or Parsees, or members of the Brahma 
Samaj.” 
. India is passing through a period of transition and of grow- 
ing “ illumination” ; and though, on the one hand, the outlook 
may be grave, we must remember that history repeats it- 
self, and that even negative and destructive processes 
have prepared the way for better things. A firm faith, more- 
over, in the instinctive religiousness of the Hindu nature, 
as well as in the unfailing power of the gospel of Christ, may 
well persuade us that a reaction in favour of positive religious 
belief among the student classes must assuredly come; and 
that they will heed the warning of some of their own most 
respected and influential leaders, such as the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade, of Bombay, who told them that “no nation has risen 
or will rise in the scale of civilization, without the awakening 
of the religious sense” ; that ‘if a man abandons religion, he 
becomes brutish” ; and that “the present advancement of the 
European nations has been the result of their firm faith of 
eighteen centuries in ee 

Turning now to the other and more hopeful movement—a 
distinctly national one, and created and controlled to a large 
extent by the influence of Christianity—the past decade may 
be not inaptly described as the Renaissance period of the 
Hindus. Just as the scholars of Europe appealed to the 
reason and the imagination by enlarging the speculations and 
poetry of the ancient world, so the Hindus of to-day turn to 
their long-forgotten literature, and seek to meet the needs of 
Society by a renovated Hinduism. A spirit of revival is work- 
ing throughout the country, and it has been a surprise to 
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many how these old religions of the East are showing a 
strange vitality and unexpected power of resistance. Itis one 
of the wavelets of the great roll of civilization coming from 
the West ; and a part of the tide of revived Buddhism that 
has swept over Ceylon. Just as there are two forms of 
Buddhism, so there are two Hinduisms; the one holding to 
the traditions of the past, the other living in the present, and 
shaped by outside influences. In the same way there is a new 
Islam, a rationalistic movement among the younger Moham- 
medans, to whom the orthodox positions are becoming un- 
tenable—unsuited to the times in which we live—and who are 
seeking something that will better satisfy their spiritual and 
rational nature. As the awakened restlessness of Europe was 
followed by the Reformation, so will it be in India. he old 
creeds and priestcraft have had their day, and are bound to 
give place to a freer and saner life. 

Just now it is the religious philosophy of the Vedanta — the 
hidden doctrine of the Vedas, the flower of Hindu thought as 
contained in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-gita—which 
is the idol of the country. The Hindu revivalist aims at 
recovering the lost spiritual standpoint of the nation; 
and men who can expound the Shdstras, and exemplify 
Hindu ideals of life, are gaining in popular esteem. Not 
a few even of those who have received a high English 
education, and hold influential posts in Government 
employ, devote their leisure hours to a close study of the 
thoughts of their ancient sages ; while some profess to follow 
the severe ascetic practices of the Yoga philosophy. The 
plea is urged that the ultimate and essential teachings of 
the Veddnta are ‘all comprehensive and inimitable in their 
- architectonic synthesis,” and in complete accordance with the 
most advanced scientific thought of modern times. The study 
of the more difficult doctrines of Christianity, we are told, can 
be best understood only in its light. Authorities in the West, 
such as the late Professor Max Miiller, and Professor Deussen, 
of the University of Kiel, are cited in evidence that the 
Vedénta, “while being the most sublime philosophy, is also 
the most satisfying religion:” and that “in its unfalsified 
form, it is the strongest support of pure morality, and the 
greatest consolation in the sufferings of life and death.” 

It is noteworthy, however, that the most important inter- 
pretations of this ancient wisdom of the East are now carried 
on through the medium of the English language; and very 
significant how largely Christian writings and the Bible are 
drawn upon in the expositions of the Veddnta, which are, 
indeed, more or less coloured by Christian thought. About 
the middle of the decade, two high-class journals-—The Brak- 
mavadin and The Prabuddha Bharata or Awakened India— 
conducted by Hindu graduates of the Madras University, and 
inspired by the late Swami Vivekananda, of Chicago fame, 
were started in that city for the study of the truths of the 
Vedania, and “for steadily holding aloft the sublime and 
universal ideal of Hinduism.” The first has worthily held its 
own to the present time, and been the chief medium, in the 
South, for the exposition, through English, of India’s sacred 
thought. 

Several causes have contributed to this so-called Aryan 
Revival of Vedic Hinduism, and, first and foremost, we note 
the national spirit that has been stirring in recent years 
among the educated classes, through contact with the political 
histories of the West. National aspirations and a new con- 
sciousness of strength have manifested themselves, on the 
political side, in the Congress movement ; and this has its 
counterpart in the revivalism of Indian religion and philosophy. 
This national sentiment, that has been growing stronger year 
by year, is at the bottom of the revival movement, and has 
given it its phenomenal success. Every movement in India 
that would secure such success must ally itself with this senti- 
ment of nationality ; hence the greater popularity of the Arya 
Samaj Movement, which is based on Indian lines, than of the 
Brahmo Samaj, which owes its origin, mainly, to Christianity. 
Underneath all the present restlessness and ill-feeling towards 
Christianity is an intensely patriotic desire to preserve the 
integrity of Bharata Khanda — “The ancient land of 
Spirituality.” As in Japan formerly, so in India now, 
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Christians are disliked, not because of their beliefs, but 
because the term appears to be synonymous with what is 
opposed to the honour and independence of the nation. 

hough a new religious spirit is, without doubt, abroad, 
working under the old forms of Hinduism, whose ethics 
are gradually being penetrated and changed by the 
moral ideals of the. West, yet it must be allowed that 
the revival movement itself is due more to intellectual 
and national pride than to deep spirituality; and is not so 
much the result of an honest conviction of the sound- 
ness of either the dogmas or the institutions of Hinduism, 
as a patriotic attempt to harmonize its higher ideals with those 
of Christianity, which are seen ta be everywhere advancing in 
the world. The misfortune is {hat this spurious spirit of 
patriotism, now so rife, unhappily blinds the best minds to 
ayy fair study of the religious problem, by overriding the 
convictions and claims of truth. Toso many, religious truths 
appear to be little more than the material on which to 
exercise the ingenuity of controversy and speculation. There 
is enough and to spare of criticism and discussion ; but serious 
thought and earnest enquiry are very rare, 

Another cause contributing to the revival has been the 
increasing devotion given in recent years to comparative 
religion; and the attention paid to, and the eulogies passed 
on, the religions of the East by savants of the West, notably 
by such Sanskrit scholars as those already mentioned—Pro- 
fessors Max Miiller and Deussen ; also the revived interest 
taken, in India itself, in Oriental learning, and Sanskrit studies. 

Then, the presence and orations in India of two command- 
ing personalities—Mrs. Annie Besant, the famous London con- 
vert from Materialism to Theosophy, and Swami Vivekananda 
—have evoked a patriotic enthusiasm for Hinduism that has 
been phenomenal. Mrs. Besant visited South India for the first 
time in December, 1893, and lectured in many places to 
crowded audiences. At Bangalore, there were over 2,000 per- 
sons present ; and several Hindu ladies were accommodated 
behind a screen. While disparaging Western civilization 
and religion, she discoursed with great eloquence on the 
Hindu faith, which she declared to be the best-and most 
ancient in the world, and the Hindus the greatest and wisest 
nation ; and at the close of her last appearance, the Dewar of 
Mysore, in thanking her, said the Hindus recognized her as 
“an incarnation of their Saraswati—the Indian goddess of 
learning—and as sent for the spiritual a Spier ac of their 
country.” From the South she went to the North, and the cry 
of the Hindu revivalist for a return to the ancient paths and 
the ancient faith, so ably echoed by her, rendered her tour 
through India one continued ovation. Through her continued 
exertions, seconded by those of Colonel Olcott, the waning 
influence of Theosophy was revived in the country. A Hindu 
Theological High School was started in Madras, towards the 
support of which a wealthy Raja contributed Rs.15,000 ; and 
in 1900, under her auspices, the Hindu College was established 
at Benares, which was to be “the most valuable of all agencies 
for helping on the redemption of India.” In the same year a 
great conference was held at Delhi for the revival of Hinduism, 
when its President, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, walked bare- 
footed in a large procession, carrying a copy of the sacred 
Vedas, and attended by nearly a lakh of people. 

The Crusade of Swami Vivekananda in America, and his 
eloquent exposition of philosophic Hinduism at the Parliament 
of religions at Chicago in 1893, and elsewhere, had the effect 
of stimulating patriotic thought and pride, and made him on 
his return to India another idol of the educated classes. For 
the first time in its history, Hinduism had found a missionary 
to other lands. Since then, and till his lamented death in 1go2, 
he was the chief and powerful exponent of the Veddnta 
philosophy. 

(To be concluded). 
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THE Times has published two articles from its Shanghai 
correspondent on ‘‘The Missionary Question in Treaty 
Revision.” The writer expresses the 

Missionaries hope that the British Treaty’s ‘‘ Investi- 
in China. gating Commission,” to be composed of 
representatives of the Powers interested 

in missionary work, may soon become an accomplished 
fact. He remarks that ‘the official class see in the 
missions, Roman Catholic and Protestant, the advance 
guards of rival political and ‘earth hungry’ systems.” 
This, of course, in reality amounts to an indictment, not of 
the missionaries, but of the foreign Governments, which 
have earned for themselves a reputation for territory- 
seeking. In justice to missionaries it must be emphasized 
that the animosity displayed against them in the past has, 
speaking generally, been occasioned by the fact that they 
are foreigners, and not that they are missionaries. We 
imagine that none of the Missionary Societies, and no 
individual missionaries of experience and judgment, would 
object to wise and proper regulations which would ‘define 
their relations with the Chinese officials and people.” 
Indeed, the writer admits that such conditions ‘have 
already been spontaneously and independently made by 
several societies.” The danger of politically-made rules is 
simply lest blame should be cast upon missionaries—or at 
all events implied—for a situation for which the jealousies 
of rival Powers and the greed of land are responsible ; and 
lest restrictions of an unreasonably irksome nature should 
be imposed to meet and perpetuate a condition of affairs 
brought about, not by indiscretions on the part of the 
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missionaries, but by the intrigues of statecraft. That 
peculiar qualities of wisdom and tact are required on the 
part of missionaries we agree, and also that there is room 
for a deeper study of the Chinese character and tempera- 
ment, and an attempt to approach, with a greater degree 
of sympathy, the philosophy and ethical system of the 
Chinese. It is possible, on the other hand, to carry such 
a principle to a degree at which the distinctive features of 
Christianity are caused to lose their distinctiveness, and 
Christianity fails to present itself as a unique religion. 

The strife between the Roman Catholic and _ Protes- 
tant churches is mentioned as a source of grave 
difficulty. It is an admitted one, and we _ think 
we may fairly say that the facts stated by the 
Times correspondent — who evidently writes from a 
purely outside standpoint — tell strongly against the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. The Imperial Decree o 

March 1rsth, 1899, is pointed to as a fatal error. Mon- 
signor Favier, the leading Bishop of the Roman Com- 
munion in China, extracted this concession from the 
Chinese Government, which thereby established the order 
of precedence for Roman Catholic missionaries. Bishops 
were made ‘equal in rank and dignity with Viceroys and * 
Governors,” and priests placed on a level with Prefects. 
This struggle over social position and desire for self- 
aggrandizement did not commend the Roman prelates and 
inferior clergy to the Chinese officials. The Protestant 
missionaries were granted the same status, but wisely 
refrained from assuming the dignities thus conferred. It 
is further shown, on the strength of the testimony afforded 
by a distinguished French writer, how the French Govern- 
ment have utilized their missionaries for political purposes, 
“The Chinese,” says the Times writer, remarking on this, 
‘are not deficient in intelligence; their attitude in the 
missionary question, as expressed in the Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung’s proposed treaty clause, shows that they appre- 
ciate such motives as are here stated with frank cynicism. 
They recognize the significance underlying the action of a 
Power which expels religious societies from its own 
territory and protects them, v ef armis, on Chinese soil.’’ 
We believe the expulsion of the religious Orders from 
France was an honest step, but that only adds force 
to the comment. Four points are indicated at the 
close of the articles for the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of Protestant Missions. We will only touch 

upon the last, viz., ‘‘the possibility of placing all 
missionary work, Protestant and Roman Catholic, under 
Chinese official protection and supervision.” The protec- 
tion is desirable and proper, and it is essential also 

that missionaries. should cultivate, in every legitimate 
way, the goodwill of the Chinese Government and 
officials, as of all classes, and study in all things lawful 
their wishes; but as to “ supervision’’—well, we would 
like to have the word defined! 
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—6 Ube Philafrican Mission, 
 -Engola. 


By ALIDA CHATELAIN. 


NGOLA is a Portuguese territory on the West Coast of 
A Africa, from 4° 4o' to 17° 20’ south latitude, covering 
about 750,000 square miles. The Gospel was first 
introduced there in 1885, in the Umbundu language, by the 
American missionaries of Bihé, and in the Kimbundu, in 1888, 
by Mr. Heli Chatelain, then a missionary in the Loanda 
district. 

The American missionaries went to Bihé, via Benguella, in 
1881. Three years later they had to leave, because the natives 
burnt their station. But they returned the following year, 
from America to Bailundu and Bihe, bringing with them the 
grammar and Gospel in Umbundu, which had been printed 
during that time. 

Bishop W. E. Taylor’s first pioneering party arrived at St. 
Paul de Loanda, from New York, early in 1885. Mr. Héli 
Chatelain and his friend Dr. W. R. Summers, who died at 
Luluaburg, in 1888, were of that party. Mr. Chatelain at once 
established a school at Loanda; then, in 1887, went to 
establish one at Malange, nearly goo miles inland. He soon 
reduced to writing the native language, Kimbundu, made an 
excelient grammar, and translated the Gospel according to St. 
John and that according to St. Luke, which were published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1888 and 1895. = Mr. 
Chatelain created a literature in Kimbundu, which 1s a great 
help to the missionaries working in the Loanda district, as far 
as Malange. 

Bishop Hartzell succeeded Bishop Taylor, who retired in 
1895, and died in 1902, when eighty-one years of age. 

Soon after the founding of Bishop Taylor’s Mission, a third 
was founded by Mr. F. S. Arnot, who, after crossing Africa, 
from Natal to Benguella (stopping en roule for two years at 
Léalin, King Lewanika’s capital), went, in 1885, from Ben- 
guella, via Bihe, as far as Garenganze, in Central Africa. In 
1888 Mr. Arnot went to England, and returned to Angola in 
1889 with several missionaries, who settled, some in Bihé, some 
two years later in Lovale, others in Garenganze. 

The Philafrican Mission owes its origin to Mr. Heli 
Chatelain. During his travels in the interior of Africa, he 
suffered muchat the sight of the evils of slavery and slave-trade. 
After twelve years’ missionary experience and prayerful study 
of the slavery problem, he founded, with the help of some 
distinguished American Christians, and under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Alliance, in New York, the Philafrican 
League, or Mission, for establishing Mission stations, or 
Christian villages, which were to be refuges for liberated 
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Two NATIVE WoRKERS AT LINCOLN. 


slaves and centres of Evangelical teaching and Christian 
influence. 
The first station, named Lincoln, after Abraham Lincoln, was 


- founded at the end of 1897, about 150 miles south-east of the 


port of Benguella, on a plateau 5,o00 feet high, which has 
proved healthy and fertile. Between Bihé and German 
Damaraland, throughout a region of about 350,000 square 
miles, as large as France, the Philafrican missionaries are the 
first and only Protestant missionaries. : 

The tribe of the Caluguembes, among whom the mission- 
aries decided to settle, were poor, wild, timid negroes, fleeing 
at the sight of a white man ; while some neighbouring tribes 
were dreaded raiders. The man who brought the missionaries 
to the spot where they pitched their tents, told them that, in 
two months’ time, there would be no trace left of their expe- 
dition. Instead of that, Lincoln soon became a home, where 
many a famished, naked, homeless, sick one has found food, 
raiment, healing and comfort, according to Christ’s word 
(Matthew xxv. 40). 

If more missionaries had been on the field, several stations 
could already have been founded, at the request of other 
tribes, who, at different times, begged Mr. Chatelain to go to 
them. Many cruel raids, south of Lincoln, could have been 
prevented, if missionaries had been on the spot. Raids and 
other violent acts soon diminished around the station as the 
natives came to the missionary for protection. 

Portugal having, together with the other Powers, signed the 
Brussels Anti-Slavery Act, proclaimed in 1892, also the Inter- 
national Anti-Alcoholic Act, proclaimed in 1899, slavery and the 
slave-trade are officially prohibited in Angola. But the evils 
of slavery and alcohol are so deeply rooted in those vast 
heathen regions, and so numerous are the unscrupulous men who 
continue these nefarious and illicit trafics, and so numerous 
also are the natives accustomed to drinking, to raiding other 
tribes, and to selling their captives, that God alone can heal 
the “open sore of the world” as Livingstone called it. 

After the first five years’ pioneering work, the results are 
most encouraging : a little village, extensive fields successfully 
cultivated, farm and poultry yards well stocked, water-power 
secured, etc., and all that work done, under the patient and 
laborious teaching of the missionaries, by negroes who had 
never worked before, and who, through ignorance, were 
leading most degraded lives before the arrival of the mission- 
aries. Alcohol, polygamy, and all heathen practices are 
prohibited at the Mission station ; yet natives have continued 
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MR. HELI CHATELAIN. 


to arrive in growing numbers and from very great distances. 
They have daily Gospel services, learn the singing of hymns, 
reading and writing, also manual work, for which they receive 
food and any useful articles they need. The spiritual results 
are also encouraging. 

More workers are required. Mr. Chatelain writes: ‘“ Here 
too the fields are white, the doors are open, the needs are very 
great; but the workers are few. The station is looking like a 
small village, with its twenty-six scattered buildings, or huts. 
The natives at the station come from far and wide. The most 
progressive are those who come from the borders of Damara- 
land, twelve or fifteen days’ march to the south of Lincoln. 
We have plenty of reasons for adding thanksgivings to the 
requests we make known toour Father in Heaven. We enjoy 

ood health. I am decidedly stronger than when I arrived 
ere, five and a-half years ago. 

“God makes me hear a Macedonian call from the south, 
where the tribes of Ngola, Cipungu, Lupolo, Citeve, Mulondo, 
Humbi, Kuambi, and Kuamati are still strangers to all Evan- 
gelical influence. All those tribes hold out their arms to us by 
their representatives, who never cease coming in ever in- 
creasing numbers to seek work, or to settle at Lincoln. When 
I enquire of these rough savages, suddenly appearing to ask 
for work, who has spoken to them of the station, they often 
answer : ‘Nobody.’ ‘Then how do you know me, as I have 
never been in your parts?’ ‘Your name is there; your name 
is everywhere | But what is the use of that, if they do not 
know the Name by which alone we are saved? Let us not 
abandon the Caluguembes ; neither let us neglect the more 
encouraging tribes of the south. I cannot be here and there 
at the same time. Let us pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
workers. We need teachers, and a well-qualified man for 
the post of vice-manager.” 


[Some candidates have offered their services to the Phil- 
african Mission. Contributions towards the fund for sending 
out workers to the field will be thankfully received at the 
office of the Missionary Pence Association.—-EDs. ] 


@M.P.A. Stamp Bureau, 


Mrs. W. RoGeER Jones, “ Cae Clawdd,” Mayfield Road, 
Sanderstead, Croydon, took over the M.P.A. Stamp Bureau 
in March last, and since that time has raised about 47 for 
mission work by the sale of packets of foreign stamps. Her 
stock is running low, and she appeals for old stamp albums, 
and Colonial and other stamps, to replenish it. The demand 
at present is greater than the supply. All the proceeds go 
eons work among the lepers, famine orphans, and 
others. 
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E regret to announce the death of Dr. A. C. Hall, 

of Khartoum, while at home on sick leave. Dr. 

Hall entered the Mission Field in 1897, and was supported 
by the Keswick Convention Missionary Fund. 


* s » s s 


The 17th Anniversary of the C.M.S. Gleaners’ Union 
will be duly celebrated on Nov. 2nd and 3rd. The large 
annual meeting will take place in Exeter Hall on the 
evening of the 3rd. The speakers include the Right Rev. 
Bishop Oluwole, D.D., Sir Lewis T. Dibdin, D.C.L., and 
Mr. Eugene Stock. The meeting will commence at seven 
o'clock. 


Miss S. Bland, of Agra, made an earnest plea at one ot 
the C.M.S. valedictory meetings on behalf of the millions 
of women in India. Miss Bland has laboured for thirty 
years among these women, and is therefore well qualified to 
judge of their condition. ‘If you could see the contrast,” 
she said, “between the Christian women and their fellow- 
countrywomen, you would indeed think Missions worth 
while.” It may be added that there are nearly 600 widows 
in one province of India under one year old, and nearly 
7,000 under five years. 
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All the parishes in the country supporting the Church 
Missionary Society have been invited to take part in a 
special effort during November to bring the claims of the 
unevangelized world, and the special needs of the C.M.S., 
before those who have not realized them. Two hundred 
of the largest towns in the country will be visited by special 
deputations, and several thousands of the smaller parishes 
are making arrangements to take advantage of the occasion 
for drawing people together for special prayer and exhorta- 
tion. 

s e * * s 


At a recent C.M.S. meeting ia Exeter Hall, the Rev. LI. 
H. Gwynne made a strong appeal on behalf of Khartoum 
and the Soudan. In one sense, he remarked, the death of 
that great Christian hero, General Gordon, meant the sal- 
vation of the people of the Soudan; the principles of 
justice, liberty, and righteousness were spreading all over 
that great country, half-Moslem, and half-Pagan. He re- 
called the fact that for a thousand years the Soudan had 
been a Christian land, and that for only 500 years Islam 
had held sway. Fifteen miles up the Nile he had seen the 
remains of fifteen Christian churches. Why had the Cross 
been defeated ? Because the Church had ceased to be a 
missionary Church. Now these ruins stood as a challenge 
to British Christianity. There was a real anxiety on the 
part of the Pagans for the Gospel. 

A LAYWORKER. 
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The Bible Wan in Brazil. 


By Joun D. McCEwEN 
(British and Foreign Bible Society). 


ERE in Brazil, half the continent of South America, 
the vast interiors are what occupy the attention 
more than ever before. Loads and loads of Bibles go far 
up on pack mules, even to thousands of miles on their 
tour. The Bible man meets people all along his inland 
path who never heard of the Book before. Though so 
soon, there is great good seen. The tobacco and 
alcohol, and dark unmentionable dance, and even debt, give 
way in many cases to better things, and the true light shines. 
The priests hate us. Ina considerable interior city in 
Bahia State I sold some boxes of Bibles. I was absent a 
year, and when I returned I learned that the priest had, at 
a great feast, called out ‘“‘ That black book! That black 
book!! Burn it! Bring it to me and I will help you!” 
The merchants and saner people kept their Bibles, but some 
silly ignorant ones went scouring around in search of copies. 
I was called by a believer to his house, and he showed me 
burnt and torn leaves of the precious Book—a good sized 
boxful—which were hurled into his back-yard in vengeance. 
‘One Sunday night we had worship in Orobo. Stones 
were hurled occasionally on the tile roof. Our people 
were kept in peace; but when two gunshots were 
fired outside the window I did not wonder to see 
tears in the dear children’s eyes. We arose and sang the 
last hymn with the usual vigour and joy, and after I 
pronounced the Benediction there was a great departing 
forhome. But when we started in groups stones began to 
whizz here and there, until a dear youth of seventeen gave 
a scream and ran back to his father, overcome with pain 
and indignation. They had struck him on the back. 
Another believer, who was on horseback, dismounted and 
went to the aid of the lad. A crowd encircled and made 
a rush for the dismounted horseman, but still others—- 
among them a woman—lay hold and kept back his 
assailants, and he was saved from harm. 





Mr. J. D. MCEWEN, WITH A GROUP AT OROBO. 
(The lad who was struck marked X.) 
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All WBRations 
“Christmas Number.” 


As last year, our December issue will form a 


Special Christmas Number. 


We believe, from the gratifying welcome 
which was given the previous experiment, 
that this feature will be warmly appreciated. 


It made a new departure in Missionary Journalism, 
which is evidently worth repeating. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


will be the following: 


CHRISTMAS IN JERUSALEM. By Rev. Canon Hastings 
Kelk, M.A. (Zwenty-two years Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Jerusalem). 


CHRISTMAS IN MapacascaR. By Rev. George H. Peake 
L.R.C.P. and S.E. (London Missionary Society). 


CHRISTMAS IN ITaLy. By Rev. W. K. Landels (Baptist 


Misstonary Society). 


CHRISTMAS AT NEEMUCH. By Dr. Margaret McKellar 
(Canadian Presbyterian Mission). 


. CHRISTMAS IN THE Lapy KINNAIRD MeEMo- 
RIAL HOSPITAL, LUCKNow. 


G45 The number will be very fully illustrated, 
and the price as usual—one penny. It: 
will make a welcome “Christmas Card” 
for friends at home and abroad. To 
prevent disappointment, orders for extra 
copies should be placed early, as there 
Is sure to be an increased demand for 
this issue. 





- 


THE congregation of Cramond Parish Church, 
N.B., have consented to the proposal of the 
Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland 
that the Rev. Alex. M. Maclean, minister of the 
parish, should undertake duty at the United 
Church, Simla, India, for one year. 
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Reviews. 


THE BIBLE ON THE BATTLEFIELD, By F. C. VERNON- 
HARCOURT. 38.6d. net. (Marshall Brothers.) 

There has been a plethora of books upon the South African 
War, but they have been almost entirely devoted to descriptions 
of great engagements and the life of Tommy Atkins on the 
veldt, or to criticisms of military organization. Officers and 
war correspondents have contributed their full quota to these 
memorials of the campaign. Here we have a volume written 
from an altogether different point of view—-not that Mr. 
Vernon-Harcourt has nothing to say on matters affecting the 
Service. He expresses some very candid opinions concerning 
army management, or mismanagement, and one can imagine 
he would have made a good witness before the War Com- 
mission, though whether his remarks would have been appreci- 
ated by the War Office is another matter. He moved about 
- unattached, and hence saw more, probably, than the ordinary 
army chaplain. There is nothing namby-pamby about Mr. 
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interest taken in the deeper study of heathen systems of 
philosophy. This issue is to be welcomed, since the price 
will place it within reach of a larger circle of readers. Those 
who enjoy Mr. Slater’s article in our present issue—and we 
believe it will be found very profitable reading—can pursue 
the subject fully, and in its advanced stages, by means of his 
book. 





ANSWERED PRAYERS AND OPEN Doors, 6d. net. (London 
Missionary Society.) | 

While containing sketches of the work of the L.M.S. in 
general, this booklct of ninety-six large pages has special 
reference to the years subsequent to the “ Forward Move- 
ment” of 1891. It is a review of the notable advance which 
has been witnessed during the last decade, pointedly written, 
and with no less than sixty-nine admirable dinstrations. The 
paper is of a superfine quality, specially selected to bring out 
all the beauties of the pictures. It is enclosed in a cover of 
stout art paper. 





VOLUNTEER SURGEONS AND NuRSES; MR. F. C. VERNON-HARCOURT AT THE EXTREME BACK. 
(From ‘‘ The Bible on the Battlefeld.') 


Harcourt's religion, evidently, for on the voyage out he 
accepted the public challenge of a sneering adversary to a 
boxing match, and having doubled him up completely, turned 
the gathering into a prayer meeting ! The stories told of 
conversations with dying soldiers, in over-crowded temporary 
hospitals, or out on the open veldt, are very touching. We 
should not call Mr. Harcourt’s style sensational, but we will 
say that he understands the art of writing in such a way as to 
hold the attention of his readers from first to finish. 





THE HIGHER HINDUISM IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. T. E. SLATER. Second and revised edition, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Elliot Stock.) 

We commended this volume cordially on its first appearance 
That a second edition has been called for is proof of the 


THREE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By REV. JOHN CULLEN. 
6d. net. (Marshall Brothers.) 


It will not be difficult, probably, for the reader to determine 
from the title what are the three virtues here referred to. On 
the cardinal graces of Faith, Hope and Love, the writer has 
produced three addresses of poetic nature and with poetic 
embellishments. The cover is a tasty one, in white and 
gold. 





A FULL DELIVERANCE. By CaNnon W. Hay M. H. 


AITKEN, M.A. 2d. (Marshall Brothers.) | 

This is a spiritual address, on Keswick lines, and indeed 
was one of those delivered at the Keswick Convention this 
year. 
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November 3rd.—* MORE LABOURERS”: The London Mis- 
sionary Society is deploring the “dearth of candidates” for 
the missionary service. No doubt one reason for this may be 
found in the restraining policy adopted by the Society, when, 
owing to the great deficiency in funds, it was felt to be impos- 
sible to send out new missionaries for atime. That diffreutty 
is happily now passed, and an appeal for more workers is 
being made. But must we not confess that another reason for 
the scarcity of volunteers, lies in the fact that there is so much 
slackness and apathy in all our Churches to-day? Is it not 
too sadly true that very many of our young men and women 
are so absorbed in se/f interests, that the claims of the heathen 
world, and the call of Christ, seem to pass by unheeded? Oh 
for a quickening of the spiritual life at home which shall result 
in glad offers for service abroad! Let this be the burden of 
our prayers to-day. 


November 8&th.—KaSHMIR: A missionary, writing from 
Kashmir, graphically describes the trials and difficulties con- 
nected with the task of translating the Scriptures into the 
Kashmiri language. Can we realize what it means to plod on 
patiently with this work for two or three hours of most 
days during twenty-two years, meeting many a hindrance, 
and sometimes accidents of fire and water, or in the 
printing press, destroying the precious pages, and necessi- 
tating repetition of toil? But what a proud moment it was 
when a beautifully-bound copy of the Word of God in the 
native tongue was presented to the Maharajah of Kashmir, in 
the name of the British and Foreign Bible Society. This mis- 
sionary adds words that we may take to ourselves: “ Brethren, 
pray for us, that the Word of the Lord may have free course, 
run, and be glorified in Kashmir, even as it is with you in the 
old country. We are but a little Church here, scarcely a mere 
dot among the tens and hundreds of thousands of Hindus and 
Mohammedans in the country, and we are surrounded with 
difficulties. But our trust is in, this Word of the Lord, the 
Word that cometh from His Spirit. Nothing else will avail.” 


November 15l1h.—NORTH CHINA: The different Societies 
working in North China record wonderful encouragement and 
rogress in the cities of Pekin and Tientsin, and in all the 
arge number of country stations. The steadfastness of the 
converts during the time of bitter persecution is bearing fruit, 
and now there are hundreds of inquirers, who are seeking 
instruction and baptism, drawn to the Christian faith through 
the influence of those who were martyred. Increased interest 
is noted among the women; the older ones have grown most 
markedly in spiritual things, and many are learning to read, 
easily and well. There are many, too, who are faithfully and 
eficiently doing their work of Bible-women. At Tsang Chow, 
where the missionaries had to flee for their lives in 1900, their 
return in 1902 was a time of great enthusiasm and hearty wel- 
come. A new hospital has been built, which was opened with 
the greatest ¢éclaf. All ranks of society—officials, gentry, 
merchants, Mohammedans, vegetarians, and even beggars— 
vied with each other in honouring the missionaries orf the 
opening day. The work is going forward, but we need to 
pray constantly for the workers, for many difficulties have to 
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" .. be faced. During the Boxer 
Bik > troubles most of the native workers, 
Sot ex teachers, pastors, Bible women, 


tions” Prayer Union Notes. |" 


lost their lives, and now the 

Se missionaries are seriously handi- 
. capped by lack of suitable helpers, 
and they need much patience and 
tact in training the young recruits. 


November 26th.—CENTRAL 
AFRICA: The work of the L.M.S. 
at the southern end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika is in a hopeful condi- 
tion. There is gradual improve- 
ment in the conduct of the 
people. Many have practically 
given up their old ideas, and, as 
far as their education and know- 
ledge help them, are living godly 
It is slow, uphill work, but full of hope and 
Our hearts must go out in sympathy to the mis- 






Ss, 
s 


lives. 
promise. 
sionaries there, two of whom have just succumbed to the 


dread climate, leaving behind them bright examples of 
earnestness and whole-hearted devotion to the work. 
CLARA BENHAM. 


Ceylon Mission of Christ’s 
Ringdom. 


F a circle were described, having Colombo as the centre, 
and at a distance of London, it would include Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. The port of Colombo is daily 
becoming a meeting place for people of all races in those 
four continents. Buddhism was born in India, but when it 
was driven away it found a resting-place in Ceylon, and 
thence radiated to Burmah, Annam, Siam, China and Japan. 
In Ceylon to-day there are nearly two million Buddhists and 
one million Hindus, with a quarter of a million Mohammedans. 
Eighty-two per cent of the professing Christian population 
are Roman Catholics. 

In April, 1894, Mr. Samuel G. Lee, B.A., a Tamil high- 
caste Christian, of Jaffna, opened a Scriptural school in 
Colombo as a centre of evangelization. All his teachers 
are Christians, total abstainers and non-smokers. Bible 
lessons are taught in all the classes. The Rev. W. R. 
Peacock, pastor of Cinnamon Gardens Baptist Church, and 
the C.M.S. missionaries and Presbyterian ministers in the city, 
are among the honorary teachers and examiners. The insti- 
tution has been visited and commended by the Revs, Dr. 
Cuthbert Hall and Charles Williams, Messrs. R. C. Morgan, 
R. D. Pringle, H. W. Fry, Joseph Malins and others. The 
total attendance at the Gospel meetings during the year 
exceeds 50,000. Two services are held on Sundays and two 
Sunday schools, one for the upper classes and the other for 
the poor—in the police barracks. Missions are conducted in 
North Ceylon and South India on behalf of the down-trodden, 
low-caste Christians and heathen people, with some success. 

An amount of £2,000 is needed for acquiring the head- 
quarters and school building in Colombo, as well as contribu- 
tions towards mission work in North Ceylon for the pariahs 
and others who are not as yet reached by Missions. Also £20 
is badly required to improve the orphanage buildings in South 
India. Mr. W. Roger Jones will be pleased to reccive dona- 
tions at the M.P.A. office, or they may be sent to Mr. S. G. 
Lee, B.A., Organizing Secretary of the Ceylon Mission of 
Christ’s Kingdom, 7, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, N. Mr. Lee 
will be glad to forward information, or address meetings, and 
Mrs. Lee to speak at mothers’ meetings and drawing-room 
gatherings. . 








~~” ~~ 


THE Mission World, in a recent number, says, ‘‘One out of 
every sixty-five Friends is a foreign missionary.” According to 
this, the Friends are running the Moravians close for the 
premier’ place as a missionary body ! 
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Che Chinaman and bis Baby. 


MISSIONARY in China was travelling and preaching 
A the Gospel and selling Scriptures among the ten 
thousand cities, towns and villages where there was no 

other missionary. In his narrative of his work he said : 

“T would often start at two o’clock in the morning to go to 
some market town, and when there buy a smoking hot sweet 
potato from some vendor’s basket. This would be my break- 
tast, and on the strength of it I would speak all day to the 
crowds that gathered around, selling the Gospels to all that 
would buy. I would not stop for dinner, but go on till night- 
fall ; then go to the Chinese inn, eat my supper, then throw 
myself down on the brick bed. Though tired in body, there 
Res nevet a night when I lay down discouraged with the day’s 
work, | 

“T was unable to speak the language well, but my soul 
burned to tell the multitudes of Jesus ; so I strung together a 
few sentences, telling of our friend in heaven—Jesus, and 
would repeat them over and over, saying there was more of 
the story in the Gospels I had to sell. 

“One day I noticed a little Chinaman who sat near with a 
little baby in his arms. 

“ J asked him to let me hold the baby—my arms were aching 
to hold my own dear ones, from whom I had been separated. 

“‘T held the baby up before the crowd. It laughed a little, 
and the father and the crowd seemed pleased at the attention 
the foreigner had paid to the baby. 

“T had been telling about our heavenly Father's love, and 
the story had taken hold of his heart, and several times I saw 
him draw the baby closer, and once I saw him kiss it. 

“T had been speaking for hours. A good crowd had gathered, 
and many were buying the Gospels, when my voice gave out 
and I was unable to utter a sound. When I stopped telling 
the story the people stopped buying the Gospels. I waited, 
but my voice did not return. Then came to my mind what I 
had once saidin the hcmeland. I had said, ‘I don’t know how 
much of the language I shall be able to get, but I shall go to 
China and I'll learn the name of Jesus, and if I can’t do any- 
thing else I’ll take my station in the market, and, pointing 
towards heaven, repeat the name of Jesus over and over.’ I 
said, ‘Lord, I meant it then and I mean it now,’ and with that 
I lifted my hand and pointed towards heaven. 

“Ireally expected I would be able to speak at least the 
name of Jesus, but I was unable. The crowd began to grow 
and to wonder why the foreigner stood there pointing upward 
and not saying a word. The tears were rolling down my 
cheeks, for I thought of this crowd, all without Christ. Then 
the millions of China came before my eyes, and I could not 
keep back the tears. The crowd kept increasing. I was pray- 
ing for help to deliver the message, when help came from a 
very unexpected quarter. The little Chinaman with the baby 
rose. He was constrained by that courtesy that the Chinese 
always show to help explain matters. He had been listening 
for hours; then, besides, was not I his friend? Had I not 
held his baby : 

“He addressed the crowd, explaining why the foréigner 
was pointing upward but saying nothing, how he had been 
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speaking all day, and had lost his voice and 
was unable to speak longer. He was about 
to take his seat again when, lo, and behold ! 
what did he do but begin to tell them what I 
had been saying. He repeated the message 
about our Friend in heaven—Jesus, adding 
little connectives here and there that I had 
not been able to put in, and finished by 
saying the story was in the little books I had 
for sale. The people began to buy, others 
came up, a new crowd formed, and again he 
had to repeat the reason for the foreigner’s 
strange action, for I kept pointing upward. 
So we finished the afternoon—he telling over 
and over the sweet story, and I selling the 
books. 

“Before I left him, my voice having 
come back, I had a word of prayer with him, 
gave him a Gospel, and went on to the next market town. 

“Somehow, I expect to meet that Chinaman in glory.” 

— Selected. 
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Dow the Burmese Bible was 


’ 
ae gee ; 


pre Saved. 


UST as Dr. Judson had finished translating the New 
Testament into Burmese he was cast into prison. His 
wife took the precious manuscript, and buried it in the 

ground. But if left there it would soon decay, while to reveab 
its existence to its foes would surely lead to its destruction. So 
it was arranged that she should put it within a roll of cotton, 
and bring it to him in the form of a pillow, so hard and poor » 
that even the keeper of the prison did 'not covet it. After 
seven months this pillow—so uninviting outside, so precious to 
him-—was taken away, and then his wife redeemed it by giving 
a better one in exchange. 

Some time after he was hurried off to another prison, leaving 
everything behind him, and his old pillow was thrown into 
the prison yard to be trodden under foot as worthless cotton ; 
but after a few hours one of the native Christians discovered 
the roll, and took it home as a relic of the prisoner, and there 
long afterwards the manuscript was found within the cotton, 
complete and uninjured. Surely the hand of God was at work 
tosave from destruction the fruit of years of toil, so important , 
for those who were to read the Burmese Bible. . 


[Prize Competition. 


\ N 7 ITH this, the first number of a new volume, we offer 





six beautiful Missionary Books to our boys and 
girls, for papers containing the BEsT REASONS FOR 
SuPPORTING ForEIGN Missions. Write down what you think 
to be the half-dozen most important reasons for giving to your 
Missionary Box. Let your answers be short, if you please. 
Attention will be paid to the order in which the reasons appear. 


RULES. 


I. The competition will be in two divistons, one for boys and 
girls under twelve, the other for those of twelve and over, but under 
fourteen. 

II. All answers should be on one side of the paper only, and full 
name, address, and age written at the top of the first sheet. 

III.—Replies should be addressed to “The Editors, ALL 
Nations, 2/7 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, W.C.,” and 
the word “ Competition” written on the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope. The last day for receiving papers 1s December 12th. 





MeExico.—There are 185 foreign missionaries in Mexico ; 
585 uative workers; 650 congregations, and 18,000 church 
members, besides a large number of adherents. Baptist work 
in Mexico is progressing, Southern Baptists have 36 churches 
and 1,324 church members. 
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THE 


MISSIONARY PENCE ASSOCIATION 


AND INFORMATION BUREAU. 
~~ 
OFFICES —Rooms ,2!1 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
President ° - ° - SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
Treasurer «= - - e JOHN JACKSON, Esg. 
Secretary—WM. ROGER JONES. 


MoTTO—" Every Little Helps.” Basi8_“ Carey's Weekly Penny.” 


OsBJECTsS— 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangehsing the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £24,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £3,000 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3,000 for Indian Famine relief. 

Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
donations on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer's Kingdom 
solicited. 

coer and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
crossed ‘‘ London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 

Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the Missionary 
Pence Association. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WEEK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our “All Nations” Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions, 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary? The M.P.A. issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
. Catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 


M..P.. ews and Rotes. 


In his ‘‘ Key to the Missionary Problem,” the Rev. Andrew Murray 
emphasizes the truth that Christ has saved us with the express 
purpose that we should make the saving of other 

‘*Let the souls the main, the supreme, end of our existence. 
Redeemed of Why oor churches are in such a sickly, sentimen- 
the Lord tal, and feeble condition, is because their members 
SAY SO!’’ have never learnt that this is one of their choicest 
treasures. ‘The pulpits have obscured the Divine 

principle underlying the condition of our partnership with the 
Lord Jesus—that the one object of conversion is that the convert 
should seek to gather in other souls for whom Christ died—by 
preaching loyalty to church principles and practices, instead of 
dilating on personal love to the Saviour and obedience to His every 
command. Dr. Horton,in his grand ew cathedra address at Bourne- 












mouth last a week, gave this general 

watch word ES to the Congregational 

Churches, hn that “the church exists 
; 


SACRED STONE BULL, HYDERABAD. 
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simply and solely to deliver the Gospel message, to deliver it to 
all men,” and the pastor that represses missionary enthusiasm in 
his congregation, simply because it happens not to run along the 
line of some sectarian organization, may not only be stifling Divine 
impulses, but incurs a heavy responsibility in choking the channel 
of blessing, which alone can make the message he preaches a 
living one. 

A good motto for the readers of our new volume would be 
Nelson’s signal to the fleet, slightly modified, ‘ Jesus expects covery 
man to do his missionary duty,” and so the “ general orders” of the 
Church of God will become the direct personal business of us all. 
We feel that there is a vast field still untouched by our members 
and friends, in which to sow the seeds of ‘‘ Systematic Giving” and 
practical sympathy with the “little band ” of noble souls fighting the 
battle of Christianity with the hordes of Satan. 

“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward ”—let 
advancement be the order of the day. Who will gird up their loins 
to the great fight, and inaugurate the new year by obtaining fresh 
readers for our paper, new collectors for the Gospel abroad, and 
make a definite effort to interest the local Endeavour Society, 
Mother's Meeting, Bible Class, or Gospel Hall, in the penny-a-week 
principle ? 


* Pr - i * 


IN our advertisement columns will be found an_ interesting 
announcement of a new departure in Haiderabad, a feudatory state 
that has somewhat lagged behind the car of Indian progress. Still, 
rays of light are beginning to dawn over it, and civilizing influences 
are slowly penetrating it from all sides. The habit of carrying weapons 
is universal amongst the gentry. It is not unusual to see in some 
village bazaar a man with a long matchlock on his shoulder, a 
curved sword in his hand, two or three daggers and knives of 
antique pattern stuck into his girdle, and a shield over all covering 
armour dating almost from crusading times. 

We, as children of the converts of missionaries, men who hazarded 
their lives to bring the Gospel from Wales and Ireland to benighted 
England and Scotland, must in fairness and honour loyally back 
every effort to pass it on to others. 


® e * * + 


Our Calendar for 1904 has already begun to sell well, and we 
anticipate an early notice that “it is now out of print.” ‘The price - 
is, post free, 1s. 2d., or 12 for 10s. We feel sure that it will retain 
all its old friends and secure many new ones. (See illustration.) 


* ™ * = & 


WE are expecting two old Bureau friends, in the persons of Rev, 
Wm. Pettigrew- and wife, to arrive on December Ist from 
Manipur. Many of our readers will remember the 
M.P.A. murder of the British Consul there and the heroic 
Nocelets. march of his widow with the British forces. 
One of our earliest collectors, in the person of 
Mr. Peter Noble, who started our Fraserburgh Branch, has been 
accepted by the B.M.S8., and leaves this month for Dacca, India. 
Mr. S. Witt, of Costa Rica, writes to thank us for helping him to 
start a lending library—*“ They are just the books I want.” 
as ™ x e 


A LITTLE corner of usetul service has been our 
privilege in presenting copies of the Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
expository volumes, and also of his 

‘*Quiet Talks studies in the lives and times of 

on Power.’’’ various Biblical characters, to mission- 

aries on the eve of their departure, and 
some three’ hundred of there and other helpful books 
have been ‘gratefully received, and have assisted in 
varying the monotony and soften- 
ing the shadows of the outward 
voyage. 

Mr. Charles M. Alexander, of 
the Torrey-Alexander Mission, 18 
drawing attention to Mr. 8. D. 
Gordon's ‘Quiet Talks on Power.” 
-» . Already over 10,000 have been 
©") sold at 2s. 6d. nett, and no 

: wonder. Nothing so pungent and 
searching, and at the same time 
practically helpful, has been issued 
of late, and we yearn to present 
it to our dear friends holding the 
fort in many a lonely mission 
station. We have effected arrange- ’ 
ments with the publishers to be 
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supplied on special 
terms for this 
purpose, and we 
will gladly post 
copies to pioneer- 
workers and 
others, ladies and 
gentlemen, mar- 
ried and single, 
as funds permit. 
Every 28. will 
entitle the donor 
to have his or her 
name joined with 
that of the Society 
in thus posting a 
Christmas gift to 
one who will find 
a great delightand 
pleasure in receiv- 
ing it from the 
homeland at such 
a time. 


s s * 
‘+All Nations.’’ 


OUR magazine 
ought, in the kind 
judgment of many 
of our correspon- 

“ALL NATIONS” Block Calendar. Send 1s. 2d. dents, to “have a 
at once, Exeter Hall, for a copy. huge circulation, it 

is so greatly appre- 

ciated by those we lend it to.” We often hear of good round 
sums of from £10 to £25 and £50 being sent direct to Missions 
whose wants it makes known, and its own list of receipts endorses its 
claim to be a “real live journal.” Our readers can greatly assist us 
by selling “A.N.” in their churches and chapels, by forwarding an 
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extra 1s. 6d. to post it to a missionary (many are asking for it), or 
by paying for a copy to be sent to a friend. 


s e e s * 


THe earliest collector is still with us in the person of Captain 
Owlett, of Grays, Essex, but our first subscriber, Mr. Alexander 
Nicholson, of Bournemouth, has just passed into 
the presence of the King. In him our Million 
Farthing Fund loses a helper who was the means 
of procuring many box-holders for the ‘‘ mites” 


‘¢ Memento 
mori.’’ 


and farthings. 

Dr. Menzies, of Rutland, too, has passed away, a victim to the 
plague which is raging in many parts of India. He is the eighth 
missionary to succumb to plague or cholera in recent years—a noble 
band of martyrs. 


e s e * * 


I HEAR a rumour, as I am writing, that the committee of the 

Presbyterian Church of England are considering the advisability of 

e giving up their solitary station in India—Rampur 

Retreat!! Boalia; will our readers pray that this, if true, 
may be averted ? 


Hopes 


Missionary Pence Association, Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, London, W.C. 


Bankers: London & South-Western. 


Accounts open with all Missions mentioned in the pages of 
this periodical. 
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happiest days, and one to be marked with cheer- 
ful praises and holy joy. 

So Christ Church on Mount Zion, for Hebrew Chris- 
tians, had to put on a festive appearance, and many loving 
hands were banded together to decorate the interior in 
such a manner as to show our gladness, and yet the 
soberness of our joy. In this decoration we brought 
into our service palm branches from Lydda and from 
Jaffa ; pine (called snobah) clusters from various parts 
of the country ; caroob from the Mount of Olives and 
the hills of Judea ; the graceful pepper (pimento) with 
its clusters of red berries from the gardens in and 


Christmas in Ferusalein. 


By Rev. Canon A. Hastincs Kek, M.A. 


(London Jews’ Society), 


HE very title brings many scenes crowding in- 

Z. tomy mind’seye. And no wonder. Twenty- 
= three happy Christmas Days I spent in the 
P Holy City, in the midst of devoted workers, 
loving school children, and earnest en- 
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Boys’ SCHOOL, WITH NEW WING, JERUSALEM. 


quirers, And they were not days of rest; for we around Jerusalem ; the red-berried mistletoe from the 


made it our aim to impress upon all the people 
among whom we dwelt, and for whom we worked, 
that is to say, the Jews in Jerusalem, that the 
birth of our ord and Saviour was one of our 


olive trees, and maiden-hair ferns from the caves around 
the city. Then we had a large silver star suspended in 
mid-air from the chancel arch, and Scripture texts 
suitable for Christmas across the reredos, on the pulpit, 
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and in different parts of the church. Thus we made 
very effective Christmas decorations. 

Our services on Christmas Day were as joyful as 
possible, commencing with the well-known “ Christians, 
awake!” and using throughout such hymns and 
anthems as were suited to our children’s voices and in 
which the congregation could join. 

Of course the Latin church has its chief Christmas 
services at Bethlehem, commencing on Christmas Eve 
and carried on through the night, and to these most of 
the visitors went, so that generally our Christmas 
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gathering then. On that day we prepared our shops 
for a meeting and for inspection, setting out the work of 
our young men in carpentry, turnery, printing, book- 
binding, with, on some occasions, locksmiths’ and shoe- 
makers’ work. The meeting consisted of friends of our 
Industrial Mission, our own workers, and the inmates of 
the House of Industry. It was a very polyglot 
gathering, for we had addresses in English, German, 

Spanish, Arabic, and Hebrew. We sang English and 
German hymns. Then the work was inspected, refresh- 
ments handed round, and the meeting dispersed. 
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BoYS IN THE SCHOOL AT JERUSALEM. 


congregations were mostly our own people, with a 
slight sprinkling of strangers. 

Many people will be astonished to hear that there are 
three Christmas days observed in Jerusalem. The 
Latin is the same as ours, that of Western Christendom. 
The Greek is our old Christmas Day, or Twelfth Day, 
our Epiphany, as they keep to the Old Style, which is 
twelve days later than ours. Then the Armenians 
observe Christmas and Epiphany together, on our roth 
of January, or the Greek Epiphany. 

Our Christmas festivities began some time before 
Christmas Day, for December 21st, St. Thomas’s Day, 
was the anniversary of our House of Industry for 
Jewish Enquirers, so we had our first Christmas 


The next Christmas gathering was at the Girls’ School, 
for their recitations. Our Bishop usually presided at 
this gathering. We had recitations in English, German, 
and French, and suitable songs and hymns, or sometimes 
a service of song or cantata. The girls, well trained by 
their teachers, sang very truly and very sweetly, for we 
find that Jewish voices can be trained to a fairly high 
standard. The bright, happy faces of the girls with their 
neat uniforms, as they sat tier on tier facing the audience, 
formed a very ‘cheering sight, and I look back with great 
pleasure on those happy days. To hear some of the 
little ones who had only lately learned to speak English 
repeating in their new tongue the words of the Lord 
Jesus, or verses in His praise, was very delightful and 
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spoke of real work done for their Master by 
some of His devoted servants. 

Next we would have an evening for the 
Boys’ School, and here again the Bishop 
would preside when able. This was always 
a very popular entertainment, for we not 
only had good recitations, songs and 
hymns, but the musical drill of the boys 
was very taking. Usually one of the best 
reciters would give some piece with sharp, 
Crisp sayings in it which took well with 
the audience. Here the hymns and songs 
were well sung and with a heartiness which 
showed how wel! the boys entered into 
the spirit of the words and the music. 
Prizes were distributed at these meetings 
of the two schools, and each boy and girl 
had some gift either then or on Christmas 
Day. 

Nor were the Day Schools forgotten, for 
they too had their special gatherings, some- 
times with the Boarding Schools and 
sometimes at separate meetings, according 
to the circumstances of the year. 

There was also, in most years, a Christ- 
mas tree at the hospital for those patients who were 
able to be present. These received some gift of 
clothing or useful article. 

All these that I have now spoken of were in connec- 
tion with our Jewish work, but I always made it my rule 
to attend certain other Christmas gatherings. There 
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CHRIST CHURCH, INTERIOR. 
(Decorated for Christmas.) 
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CANON KELR’S House 
(During his residence in Ferusalem), 


were two always held on Christmas Eve which I think | 
I only once missed in all my twenty-three Christmas 
Days, and then on account of illness. The first was the 
Christmas gathering of the C.M.S. Boys’ School, outside 
the City Wall, yet, like our Boys’ School, on Mount Zion. 
There was usually a Christmas tree in the middle of the 
room, and the boys were arranged on one side. Here 
we had Arabic, French, and English recitations, songs 
and hymns, 

The second Christmas Eve gathering to which I 
always went was that at the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses’ 
Schools for Girls—Talstha Cums. Here was the most 
elaborate Christmas tree, very carefully arranged, and 
decked with gifts and ornaments. We had first a 
Scripture examination, and some very sweet singing in 
German and Arabic. The head of this establishment 
has, during the past year, gone to her rest, after upwards 
of fifty years’ work in Jerusalem, at the age of eighty- 
two or eighty-three ; a true, devoted servant of the 
Lord Jesus, whose name (Sister Charlotte) has long 
been familiar to those who know anything of Jerusalem 
and its Christian work. 

Our Christmas morning was usually ushered in by 
some of our boys going to a few chosen places and 
singing Christmas carols. Then came our service in 
Church, of which I have already spoken. After this 
was over I had a custom of going to the Girls’ School, 
to join them at their Christmas dinner, after which we 
had the Christmas tree lighted, and Father Christmas 
distributed gifts to all the children. 

But Christmas Day in a foreign land, even in sucha 
place as Jerusalem, brings, especially to lonely workers, 
thoughts of dear friends in England gathering together in 
homes and families, while they are probably the only 
absentees, and there must come something of a feeling 
of sadness. And so we fell into the custom of inviting 
all such lonely ones to join us at our evening meal, that 
they might have something of the feeling of home-life 
on that festal day. We have had, sometimes, as many 
as twenty-six sitting down to that meal. 





By the Way. 


“© TN perils by mine own countrymen.” So theapostle 

described the persecutions he suffered at the 
hands of those of the same race. It is as true to-day 
‘that the Jew who accepts ale Christ is subject, not 
merely to social ostracism, but to violent ill-treatment. 
The majority of Jews in so-called “ Christian” Europe— 
over eight millions of them—live in lands where pro- 
fessing Christians systematically 
persecute them. This year has 
been marked by massacres of Jews 
in Russia, last Easter, and by 
more recent instances, in which 
helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren have been tortured and killed. 
A few survivors of the Kischineff 
massacres have reached Jeru- 
salem, destitute, and with terrible 
accounts of what they witnessed. 
The Society for the Relief of 
Persecuted Jews seeks to relieve 
at least those who escape and 
reach Jerusalem, by giving them 
work at Abraham’s Vineyard, and. 
some food and clothing to others, 
In order to add to the seventy 
Jews daily at work in the Vine- 
yard, and to the 1,500 families on 
the Relief Register, funds are 
needed at once. Winter is setting | 
in, and fuel as well as food is 
required by the fever-stricken, 
blind and aged, who live in 
miserable abodes, from which 
rain, snow and wind cannot be kept out. Contributions 
will be thankfully received by F. A. Bevan, Esq., Hon. 
Treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, E.C., or by Mr. E. A. 
Finn, Secretary, 41, Parliament Street, S.W. 


+ 8 -* 


A worK for the blind was founded at Rajpur, India, 
some years ago, by the late Miss Sharp. In several centres 
persons trained in this institution are now engaged in active 
Christian work. Two married couples, four Bible-women, 
and one lad, seven of whom are totally blind and the 
remaining two with sufficiently bad eyesight to be unable 
to earn their own living in any of the usual walks of life, 
are now working as teachers, not only thus making their 
own way in the world, but also rendering most valuable 
service in teaching other blind people. Out of the four 
Bible-women, two are engaged in teaching people with 
sight, one at Poona, as a Zenana visitor in seventy 
houses, and the other at St. Catherine’s Hospital, Amritsar, 
where she is a diligent and earnest reader to the sick. In 
the workshops, several boys are excellent chair, basket, and 
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A C.M.S. SCHOOL, NORTH INDIA. 
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‘“‘chiqq” makers, and the women make good 
door-mats, spin cotton and weave “nawar” 
(webbing). In addition to these industries, 
everyone, with the exception of three or four 
feeble-minded, learns to read and write. 

* « * 

AT the mela at Dhunaghat, there is a peculiar 
custom of fighting with stones. For about an 
hour the mock battle is kept up, missiles flying 
freely. Sometimes the combatants receive nasty 
wounds in the head, or in other portions of 
the body, but they continue the conflict, crying 
victory to their ‘‘ debi,” or god, who is carried about in the 
arms of aman. There are perhaps 12,000 men and women 
present. last year Tima, Miss Mary Reed’s village evan- 
gelist, who itinerates from Chandag, and is supported by 
the M.P.A., spent three days there with his magic lantern. 
The people left the playing and dancing, and listened 
silently to the spoken message. 

x* * 


“A NEWSPAPER Of British Hon- 
duras advocates the starting of a 
Jewish colony there. Some time 
ago an agent of Baron de Hirsch 
visited Honduras with a view to 
establish a Jewish colony, but was 
deterred by the yellow-fever scare. 
The newspaper says that yellow- 
fever is not epidemic in the 
Colony.”— Zhe American Hebrew. 


x * * 


THE Rev. J. I. Macdonald, for 
Six years past a C.M.S. missionary 
in Travancore, has been accepted 
by the Baptist Missionary Society 
for mission work in Orissa. Mr. 
Macdonald recently severed his 
connection with the Church of 
England in consequence of a 
change of views on the question of 
baptism. | 

x & € 

THE Rev. W. C. Willoughby, 
who acted as interpreter during the visit of King Khama 
to this country, is at present in England. Mr. Willoughby 
has come home to consult the Directors of the L.M.S. in re- 
gard to the new building of the Central School for Bechuana- 
land, of which he has been appointed principal. The new 
school will be erected at Tiger Kloof, near Vryburg. 

he mM -* 

At the same time the Sixth Zionist Congress was held in Basle, 
a Jewish Congress took place in Sichron Jacob, in Palestine, for 
the purpose of calling into life an organization of all Jews living 
in Palestine. There were present seventy delegates and sixty 
teachers. Every Jew (women included), eighteen years of age, 
and who has lived a year in Palestine and does not receive 
charity, belongs to the organization and pays a yearly due of one 
frc. The Society is in correspondence with foreign societies who 
work for Palestine. It watches over all the interests of the Jews 
of Palestine, helps all local institutions materially and spiritually, 
and endeavours to make Hebrew the living languageof theland. 


| Rares experienced in tuition and the care of children, 
|} would be glad to hear of pupils from parents going abroad. 
Individual attention. References given and required.—-E.A., 
Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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Christmas in $taly. 


By Rev. W. K. LANDELS 
(Baptist Missionary Society). 

WELL remember how, in my youthful days, we youngsters 
used to look forward to Christmas. Not, alas! because 
it was the day on which the Church of Christ is accus- 

tomed to commemorate His birth, but because on that 
occasion we expected to have somewhat better fare than 
ordinary. How good the turkey was in anticipation, and the 
plum pudding, and the sweets of many descriptions! We 
used to quote the doggrel :— 
“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 

And in this belief our hearts rejoiced. \ 

Now if it be true that Christmas in Great Britain brings 
good cheer, it is equally true of Italy. Indeed, in many 
respects, the customs of the one people resemble those of the 
other. In both cases the old superstitions connected with the 
day seem to die hard, if indeed they show any sign at all of 
giving way before the influence of modern thought and feeling. 

n both places we find religious sentiment, or at least religious 
ceremonies, connccted with the Christmas festivities. In both 
countries the pcoplc give themselves to rejoicing and feasting ; 






















feasting which too often 
degenerates into de- 
bauchery, gluttony, and 
drunkenness. It is 
commonly said in Italy 
that the doctors are 
never so busy as during 
the last days of Decem- 
ber, and that the 
chemists in that season 
have to be provided 
with a large stock of 
carbonate of _ soda, 
citrate of magnesia, and 
similar drugs. Let not 
this shock you, gentle 
reader, for, if the truth 
were tdid, I am in- 
Clined to believe that 
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FIRST MEETING PLACE AND PRESENT CHAPEL, MEANA. 
(One of Mr. Landels’ Stations.) 
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you too would have to confess that,in your sweet memories of 
Christmas of long ago, Gregory’s Mixture, or some other 
corrective, has its place. 

Ina country like Italy, where there is so much diversity of 
race, there must naturally be variety of custom in the different 
provinces. During my sojourn in the country I have spent 
two Christmasses in Rome, ten in Naples, and sixteen in 
Turin. I propose in this article to draw from my own 
experience and memories. 

Christmas Day, in all Catholic countries, is one of the great 
religious festivals. During the preceding night services are 
held in all the churches, and every priest has to say three 
Masses. The faithful are under the obligation to be present 
at one Mass at least, whilst they are invited to attend all three, 
as by so doing they conform better to the spirit of the 
Church. 

In Rome I have found that the people attach much more 
importance to the day of Epiphany, which falls on the 6th 
of January, than they do to Christmas itself. It is then that 
the families gather ie ged to eat and drink and make merry ; 
it is then that the little ones are made glad with toys and 
sweetmeats. On that night a great fair is held in the Piazza 
Lavona called the Fiera della Befana. Those who have any 
respect for their ear-drums should keep as far as possible 
away from that scene of frivolity ; indeed, they would do well 
to stop at home until the next day, as the people in their light- 
heartedness go about the streets making as much noise as they 
can, many of them carrying tin trumpets, more like foghorns 
than cornets, and amusing themselves by blowing blasts with 
all their might into the ears of the passers by. This isa game 
in which the fun is all on one side, and the greater the sur- 
prise and consternation of the victim, the preater the satisfac- 
tion and the louder the laughter of the merry-maker. 

In looking back on the happy years I spent in Naples there 
are two customs connected with Christmas that stand out 
clearly in my memory. 

The Neapolitan asa rule is much attached to the forms and 
ceremonies of his religion, and, however unscrupulous he may 
be in some matters, is very careful to put into practice certain 
precepts of his Church. One of the duties imposed on the 
taithful,is that they shall prepare themselves for the nocturnal 
services, mentioned above, by fasting on Christmas Eve. 
Fasling in the Romish Church may mean feasting, provided 
that only certain kinds of food are partaken of. Butcher’s 
meat and poultry are forbidden, and so are kept in store for 
Christmas Day; but fish may make an 
excellent substitute. And fish it is; fish 
of every description, salt fish and fresh 
fish, shell-fish and cuttle-fish, crabs and 
lobsters. The Neapolitan, however, on 
this particular occasion seems to go in 
more for eels than anything else; there 
are sharp-nosed eels, and broad-nosed 
eels and snigs ; congers and lampreys ; big 
eels and little eels, that have sometimes 
been kept for months to fatten in huge 
ponds constructed for the purpose. 

The fish market on Christmas Eve is a 
sight never to be forgotten. It isheldina 
short street called the Via Santa Brigida, 
and the paths and the roadway seem 
alive with live fish. There they are, jump- 
ing out of the baskets and flopping about 
the pavement, while many an eel slips 
along the gutter and tries to make its way 
into the drains. But the fishermen are 
ever on the look-out to deal with these un- 
ruly individuals, and deftly taking them by 
the neck, throw them again into their 
baskets, often running the risk, when they 
have to deal with a lamprey, of getting a 
nasty bite for their pains. There are 
hundreds of sellers and thousands of 
buyers, who create a perfect pandemonium 
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each one screaming louder than the other as he endeavours to 
get the best of the bargain. 

Christmas in Naples is no less noisy than the preceding day. 
The people, having done their duty by going to church, and 
having ministered to their pleasure by eating and drinking 
more than is good for them, must five vent to their feelings 
in noise. The easiest and most effectual means to this end 
seems to be the throwing of bombs and the firing of petards, 
and so for hours loud explosions are heard all over the city, 
the bombardment often continuing until long after midnight. 
This is naturally a very dangeruus practice, and Christmas 
seldom comes and goes without some serious accidents taking 
place. It is a strange way for a people to give expression to 
its rejoicing, but then the Neapolitans are a strange race | 

The people of Turin are, I think, more religious than their 
countrymen in the south. They are less bigoted, and broader 
and more tolerant in their views, but have far more true 
religious sentiment. In their observance of Christmas they do 
not forget what the festival means, and seem to have a sincere 
desire to commemorate the birth of Christ. 

The churches in the morning are crowded with worshippers 
who, later in the day, go to visit one or more of the shrines 
that have been prepared for the occasion. These shrines, or 
presepii as they are called, are one of the features of the 
Christmas festivities in Turin. They are sometimes prepared 
by the first painters and sculptors of the town, and, as may be 
supposed, are exceedingly beautiful. There are the stable 
with the cattle, the wise men with their mules and camels, the 
Holy Family, all of them of life size. Everything is arranged 
most artistically, and in a way calculated to produce the best 
effect. It is not surprising that the people are ready to spend 


a small sum for the privilege of seeing such a work of art, _ 


especially when they know that their money is to go to some 
charitable or philanthropic object. 
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Among the members of the Evangelical Churches in Italy 
Christmas is observed pretty much as it is among Christians in 
England. In connection with many of the Sunday Schools it 
has become the custom to have a treat for the children 
towards the end of December, or the beginning of January, at 
which the Christmas tree, loaded with useful presents, figures 
largely. In connection with my own church in Turin this 
treat is one of the great events of the year. The children 
naturally take a very prominent part in the proceedings, sing- 
ing a number of songs and hymns, and reciting pieces of 
poetry and of dialogue. The people come in great numbers 
to see and to hear, many as a rule having to be turned away 
from the doors. Would to God that they manifested a like 
desire to hear the simple preaching of the Gospel ! 
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Spanish and Portuguese 
Church Hid Society. 


ON Thursday evening, October 1, at Madrid, Bishop 

Cabrera conferred the order of Deacon on four can- 
didates and that of Presbyter on one, all of whom have 
worked for many years in the evangelization of their native 
land. All the candidates had been under the supervision of 
Bishop Cabrera for years, and were subjected to a searching 
examination by him, his chaplain (who is the Commissary of 
the Irish Council of Bishops in charge of the work), and two 
of his ministers. Carefully prepared essays on theological 
subjects, “The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Individual and 
the Church,” “The Biblical Conception of the Holy Spirit,” 
“The Nature and Effects of Original Sin,” etc., had been 
written by the candidates, who were asked to maintain 
the positions adopted and to meet difficulties that arose in 
the course of their arguments. All acquitted themselves well, 
and it was a touching sight to see the congregation of four 
hundred—all of whom were compelled to enter by a side door 
in an adjoining house, through a courtyard, and by a back 
door into the church—follow the service with sustained 
interest. The Spanish authorities still illegally keep the 
front door closed. An eloquent sermon was preached by 
Sefior Regaliza, in which he exhorted the candidates to put 
their whole trust in the Redeemer, who would never fail them 
in the trials that lay before them. Seventy-three of those 
present received the Holy Communion, and a spirit of unity 
and concord characterized the entire service. After the 
Benediction the Bishop and the newly-ordained clergymen 
embraced one another with tears, for all felt that God 
had given to His people a rich blessing. It is cheering to 
note that the Reformed Church is able to supply ministers 
from its own men, and is no longer dependent on men who 
have been Roman priests for the replacing of gaps in the 
ranks of its ministers and the extension of its work. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in a specch at Sydney (1893), said : 
“I had conceived a great prejudice against Missions in the 
South Seas ; and I had no sooner come here than that prejudice 
was at first reduced, and at last annihilated. Those who 
deblaterate against Missions have only one thing to do—to 
come and see them on the spot.” 





= On account of the great pressure on our 
advertizing columns, we have been compelled 
to issue an elght-page Supplement this month, 
instead of four pages as last year. The literary 
matter in this issue extends to nineteen pagos 
in piace of the usual sixteen. 
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Christmas Day in the Kinnaird hospital. 


HRISTMAS Day was a bright and happy one for the 
C patients in the Lady Kinnaird Memorial Mission 
Hospital, Lucknow. From an early hour the nurses 
were busy completing the decorations. The Surgical Ward, 
where the famasha was to be given, was hung with pretty 
festoons on the walls, and from the sides to the centre of the 
room, making it look like a garden scene. Flags and gaily 
illuminated texts were hung on all sides, while evergreens, 
kindly sent by Mr. Ridley, reminded one of the season. 
At 3 p.m. the patients invited (old in-patients and the out- 
patients) began to arrive. All gathered in the large Surgical 
Ward. Hindoostanee translations of well-known Christmas 
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Friends of Armenta. 


‘(INTEREST in Armenia is dead.” So soon do we forget | 
Our sympathy has gone out to the victims of the Kischineff 
massacres and to Macedonia, but we ought to remember that 
the need of that country on whose behalf our hearts were 
stirred a few years ago is not at an end. The Friends of 
Armenia undertook the support of large numbers of widows 
and orphans at the time of the bitter and cruel persecution, 
and these are still on their hands, In an appeal just issued, 
they say : “ When children are left for years to wander on the 
streets, to be hunted by Turks or Kurds, to fight with the dogs 
for garbage, to seek their night’s shelter beneath some hollow 
rock, they do not remain as they were. Body and soul 
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. A BIBLE LESSON IN THE KINNAIRD HOSPITAL. 
(Zenana, Bible and Medical Mission.) 


hymns were sung to native tunes. A short and very appro- 
priate address was then given by the lady doctor (Miss 
Cornall), on the reason of Christmas joy, and its world-wide 
signification, which was listened to with deep interest. Each 
in-patient then received a piece of material for a kurta, and 
the children were given dolls or toys. 

An unexpected surprise then came, by the appearance of a 
little fairy (Cuckoo Robertson, of the Aish Bagh Water 
Works) aged five years, arrayed in white and silver, with 
glistening wings, wand and crown—a little embodiment of 
beauty. Each of the out-patients on departing was presented 
with some little gift and oranges and sweetmeats. The in- 
patients were very liberally attended to later on, when the 
wards had somewhat subsided into quietness. As a finale, 
through the kindness of a friend, the hospital compound 

resented another welcome surprise to the patients and their 
riends. Hundreds of little lights sprang up all around the 
verandah, shining through red, green, and purple glass, out- 
lining the verandahs in a very pleasing way. Thus ended a 
red-letter day.— Indian Daily Telegraph. 


Become degraded, and they sink toa level of mere animal 
existence. Had we gathered these at first it had been easy to 
train and educate them. It will not be so easy to-day. We may 
say we have no funds for fresh cases, and that interest in 
Armenia is dead, but dare we risk letting the children whom we 
have saved sink as low as these?” 

There are 4oo orphans under the care of the Society. The 
average cost of support is only fourpence per day. There 
is also the industrial work at Marash to sustain. This, it is 
hoped, may in time become self-supporting, like the industrial 
work at Urfa, where 700 women now work for the trade 
direct. 

We would make the suggestion that readers, in the pur- 
chase of their Christmas gifts, should not forget the depot of 
the Friends of Armenia at 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
where fancy goods of all descriptions—genuine native work— 
are on view. 

Funds in aid of the work can be forwarded through 
HECTOR MUNRO FERGUSON, Esq., Treasurer, at the above 
address. 
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“ Christianity is an Evangel; it is the announce- 


ment of certain tidings, and the message is essen- 
tially directed to all the world: ‘the grace of God 
appeared, bringing salvation to all men.’ The 
Church exists simply and solely to deliver the 
message, to deliver it to all men.” 
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‘‘When Christianity ceases to be a message, a 
world-wide message, and becomes a system, a 
polity, it rapidly declines, it loses its tone; the 
shout of the King is no longer in the midst,”— 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 





WE are accustomed, and very properly so, to associ- 
ate the world-wide missionary commission with the 
great command of Christ immediately 

The Universal before His ascension. But we do well, 
Evangel. especially at this season of the year, 

to remind ourselves that its origin lies 

further back, and is, in fact, directly connected with the 
Incarnation. The first Christmas message of the angel 
was also the first announcement of the missionary enter- 
prize. It distinctly implied, if it did not directly define, 
the great undertaking in which all our readers are 
doubtless glad to have their part. “ Good tidings of greal 
joy, which shall be to all people.” This was an entirely 
new conception of religion ; originally tribal, it had long 


ago become national ; 
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but this widening out of its pur- 
pose so as to include all mankind was a further, and an 
immeasurable advance. Hitherto limited to the Jew, it 
was henceforth to embrace all the Gentile peoples, even 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. It needs, also, to be 
emphasized that, as Dr. Horton has so well expressed it 
in the extracts which we reprint at the head of this 
article, the Evangel is above all things a message to 
be declared, and not merely or mainly a system to be 
established. We should be the last to disparage any of 
the varied forms which missionary effort takes in our 
time, but there is need to guard against agencies and 
methods which ought to be secondary, usurping the 
first place. The outstanding command of her Lord, and, 
therefore, the first business of His church, is to preach 
the Gospel. Educational, medical and industrial efforts 
all have their value, and we need, not Jess, but more of 
all of them, but they can never be substitutes for the 
message spoken by men who have realized its power 
for themselves and who, energized by the spirit of 
Christ, are willing to spend their lives in passing it on 
to others. All other agencies can only be supplementary 
to this, but we fear that these branches of work, so 
visible and tangible in their results, are in danger of 
absorbing energies which should be devoted to the one 
essential purpose, namely, the proclamation of the 
Christmas Evangel to all mankind. In enforcing the 
importance of proclaiming the spiritual message, which 
is divinely adapted to the needs of all men, we must 
guard ourselves against mistaken conceptions of what 
we expect it to accomplish. Its highest aim is not the 
mere Christianizing of countries or communities, or the 
improvement of their physical and temporal condition. 
It has a much higher purpose, namely, to impart to 
perishing men the life and immortality brought to light 
by the Gospel, and it would seem to be the present 
purpose of the great Head of the Church rather to 
gather out from among mankind a people for Himself 
than to accomplish the conversion of nations, These 
vast results may be in the remote or even in the 
immediate future, but we shall expose ourselves to 
probable disappointment if we anticipate such triumphs 
of Christianity under the present order of things. There 
is everything in the point of view ; and, regarded from 
this standpoint, there is much in the present position to 
encourage us. When we bear in mind that the modern 
missionary movement is barely a century old, and that 
the first quarter, at least, of that period was spent 
in slow and weary efforts to gain admission to closed 
countries, we may face the future with hope. If only 
the next fifty years show an advance proportionate to 
that of the past, it will be more evident than ever that 
the universal Evangel is indeed the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile. 
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Christmas itn Madagascat. 


By Rev. GEorGE H. PEAKE, F.R.C.S., Ed. 
(London Missionary Society). 


( } HRISTMAS DAY among the evangelized tribes of Mad- 
agascar is usually preceded by a custom of paying 
and receiving calls to and from one another. On the 

last market day before Christmas a large number of fowls, 

turkeys, geese, etc., are bought, which are to be distributed 
amongst the friends upon whom the calls are made. 

One must lay oneself out as much as possible on these 
occasions to receive the visitors, who from time to time during 
the two or three days preceding December 25th form little 
gatherings in the compound. Some of these groups will con- 
sist of a whole family, or the pastor, deacons, and a good many 
members of one of the churches. 
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The little ceremony is carried out with a good deal of form, 
as is so often the custom with Eastern peoples. With many 
and repeated salutations, the visitors are graciously ushered 
into the room (the host having met them at the door), and 
seated as comfortably as. possible on the floor. After 4 few 
preliminary remarks, there is a short pause, and all eyes are 
turned to the most important of the visitors. He begins with 
some such phrase as the following :—“ Owing to the revolution 
of the years, and the turning over of the days, we have reached 
once more this great season of rejoicing, through the grace of 
God, and we have come to visit you to-day, bringing you our 
salutations, and these small offerings, with which to make a 
little hot soup for yourself and family.” The names of mem- 
bers of the family who may be absent are mentioned, as being 
one with them in these salutations and gifts. The present, of 
whatever it may consist, is then produced from beneath the 
lamba—large shawl—of one of the servants and placed on the 
floor. In the missionaries’ homes these are opportunities for 
a short prayer or hymn, or a word in season, and for the 





THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, AMBATONAKANGA. 
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distribution of little toys, pencils, etc., to the children, if there 
are any in the company. 

Another event in the Mission schools which precedes 
Christmas by one or two days is the prize distribution. This 
is accompanied by an entertainment of some sort, such as the 
exhibition of lantern views appropriate to the season, or a 
Christmas tree upon which the prizes are hung. Christmas 
trees are also held in the Mission homes for the immediate 
helpers and servants of the missionaries. These are occasions 
of great rejoicing and pleasure, and we trust of spiritual 
benefit too. 

Christmas Day itself is for the Christian communities of 
Madagascar a day of large gatherings for worship. Before 
the establishment of the French Government in the island, the 
great festival of the year was that of the Bath, usually held in 
November. This has since then, however, been discouraged 
by the authorities, being as it was the season for the universal 
expression of loyalty to the Malagasy Queen and Government. 
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So Christmas has now come to be the greatest annual festival 
among the Christians of the island. In all the centres of mis- 
sionary effort, great congregations meet in the churches, both 
morning and afternoon. There are no evening services in the 
Malagasy churches. The preachers are carefully selected ; 
Christmas hymns are practised by the congregations several 
weeks before hand; the buildings themselves are white- 
washed and thoroughly cleaned; new mats are laid down, 
and everything done to make the services as bright and as 
successful as possible. 

At the same season the people whitewash their own houses, 
and procure new mats for them, and extensive arrangements 
are made beforehand with regard to the clothing to be worn 
on Christmas Day. This, of course, has constituted a 
snare amongst a people so fond of dress and ornament as 
are the Malagasy. Those who can afford it will go to the ex- 
pense of buying European clothing, boots, hats, etc. Except 
on such occasions, however, Malagasy women do not as a ru 
wear hats. They take a great pride in their long black hair, 
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which is braided most- carefully in many different ways. 
Those who cannot buy will either borrow the articles wanted, 
or even go into debt in order to be able to purchase them. 
The people think nothing of coming to borrow the mis- 
sionary's clothing at such seasons—meeting, of course, with a 
refusal. 

On the day itself there is an early prayer meeting, to ask 
for blessing on the services of the day. The people will 
gather in the churches as long as two hours before the set 
time, in order to secure seats, and many are turned away 
from the doors, unable to find accommodation. The waiting 
hours are mostly spent in singing hymns. In the early days, 
before the abolition of slavery by the French Government, 





A RoYAL KABARY, MADAGASCAR 
(A State Ceremonial under the late Monarchy.) 


slaves were sent to take possession of seats for their masters 
or mistresses. | 

The sight on entering one of these buildings—so crowded— 
is most inspiring. Gorgeous silk and coloured print lambas 
meet the eye in every direction. Hair is beautifully and most 
carefully braided, and this is often the work of professional 
hair dressers, having cost the owners the greater part of the 
previous day in plaiting. 

Every available space down the aisles, up the pulpit steps, 
and on the pulpit itself, is occupied. The service is solemn 
and impressive. The hymns are sung most heartily and with 
realenjoyment. The Malagasy are exceedingly fond of sing- 
ing, and many of them are able to supply the different parts 
toa tune without having any music. Throughout a fairly 
long service, consisting of several hymns, prayers, rcadings, 
and two sermons, the attention is most exemplary. 

In conclusion, the choirs of several neighbouring country 
churches which are present, will render one or two anthems 
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set to native tunes. This part of the programme has, how- 
ever, had to be, to an extent, discouraged and kept in check, 
as in some places it has led to rivalry and ill-feeling, ending 
in fighting and stone-throwing. 

In the afternoon, a similar crowd seeks to gain admission to 
the building, and the same interest and conduct is main- 
tained. After sunset comes the remaining event of the day— 
that is, the evening meal of rice, accompanied by the “ hot 
soup” so kindly provided by the friends. 





C.E.Z.M.S.—The Calcutta Mohammedan branch of the 
Church of England Zenana Mission reports progress for the 
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year. A greater appreciation of the New Testament and 
desire to possess it are evident, in part the result of the 
distribution of the Bibles, &c., through Lord Radstock’s 
scheme, in memory of our late hear An Institute for Blind 
Women in Foochow was opened in September, in connection 
with the China Mission of the Society. Funds will only allow 
of twelve being received at present. One prospective inmate 
is a young widow who has been shamefully treated by her 
mother-in-law for the crime of being blind, and therefore 
unable to earn her “rice.” Another is the second daughter 
of parents who drowned their first child because she was also 
blind. The life of this one was spared because. neighbours 
warned them they had incurred heaven’s wrath by killing the 
child, and they were afraid to do away with the second. 





Mr. F. LisTER NEWTON is desirous of returning to Argentina 
at once, and we shall be glad to receive donations towards his 
passage money. 
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Religious Movements in 
Fndia During the Last Decade. 


By Rev. T. E. SLATER 
(London Missionary Society). 
II. 


MONG the healthier and abiding influences for good 
A throughout the decade, we cannot overlook the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. Nobly organized and presided over 
by the late esteemed Dr. John Henry Barrows, ample testimony 
has been borne in India to the good it did in leading the repre- 
sentatives of different faiths to understand one another better ; 
thus cultivating the spirit of brotherhood, toleration, and sym- 
pathy in religious matters. At the same time it has been gener- 
ally agreed that the Christian faith held a pre-eminent position 
in the Parliament ; and the expectation of its promoters that 
eventually it would lead to the diffusion of Christian truth in 
the world, has been already fulfilled in India. One of its 
first practical results was the establishment of the Haskell 
Lectureship for the chief cities of India; and such leading 
Christian teachers of the West as Dr. Barrows, Principal 
Fairbairn, of Oxford, and Dr. Cuthbert Hall, of New York, 
have been the first to present, in a liberal and conciliatory 
way, “the great truths of Christianity, its harmonies with the 
truths of other religions, and its rightful claims, to the scholarly 
and thoughtful people of India.” 

Powertul influences and definite teaching such as this can- 
not but tell inthe country ; though it was not to be expected 
that these deliverances would pass unchallenged by the 
champions of Hinduism. The first outspoken manifesto of 
Dr. Barrows called forth a series of critical articles, bv no 
means unworthy of notice, in the Madras Hindu, in 1897, 
which were afterwards published in an octavo pamphlet of 
52 pages, entitled “ The Claims of Christianity : a Criticism.” 
One of its chief features was the citation of Western author- 
ities, many of whom supplied some of the. keenest weapons of 
attack. Strauss, Renan, Heine, Huxley, Matthew Arnold, John 
Morley, Leslie Stephen, W. S. Lilly, Cotter Morison, Ingersoll, 
Grant Allen, Draper, and Samuel Laing, are all brought into the 
witness-box ; while Cardinal Newman, Archbishop Magee, the 
Bishop of Derry, C. H. Spurgeon, Tolstoi, J. B. Crosier, T. H. 
Green, G. H. Lewis, Dr. Pusey, Professors Flint and Fairbairn, 
together with the Quarterly Review, the Forinighitly, and the 
London Spectator, and the Church Congress, are also pressed 
into service for one purpose or another. 

This self-assurance of Hinduism — that there is nothing in 
Christianity which an enquiring Hindu mind cannot find in 
his own faith —this free criticism of both traditional and 
nominal Christianity, have been a marked characteristic of the 
movement of the last decade. The evangelization of the Hindus 
as a nation is, in their own opinion, “as far off as the 
millennium : there is room enough in the world for both 
Christianity and Hinduism.” The native Press is entirely in 
the hands of the educated classes, and during the present 
period of transition it would seem as if the main instruments 
of Western enlightenment in India— education and the 
printing-press—were telling almost as much in favour of 
reaction as of gig ter To cite an extreme position quite 
lately taken up, a Madras magazine, called The Arya, a new 
champion of Hinduism, was started in 1901, which has elected 
to give up the defensive and to attack Christianity on its own 
ground, the Editor beginning by assailing the central fact of 
the New Testament—the Resurrection of Christ. The scep- 
tical arguments used are not original, nor are they borrowed, 
as they were some years ago, from Ingersoll and Bradlaugh, 
but are inspired by the higher criticism of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. This is very suggestive, and shows the range of 
reading of the educated, and the uses made of it. And it must 
be evident to any one who grasps the situation, that men who 
thus think and write in English, can best be reached through 
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literature ; and that this important sphere of usefulness should 
receive the careful attention of the Christian Church. There 
is need also of a godly succession of Indian Christian scholars 
who, being familiar with the systems and sentiments of their 
countrymen, may effectively present to them the Eastern 
apologetic of Christianity. 

Though the reactionary spirit that is abroad is more averse 
to change than it was twenty years ago, and sees occult 
significance in ancient practices, esoteric meanings to account 
for outward forms, and exalted truths concealed under a 
mass Of allegory in old legends, there is happily another side. 
There are healthy currents of intellectual and _ religious 
thought, flowing from the great Christian stream, and running 
truly and deeply through certain sections of the Hindu nation. 
The fatal weakness of Vedantism, and of all spiritualistic 
philosophy, which starts from an impersonal and self-evoking 
principle, is that there is no clearly-defined moral law, and no 
Sermon on the Mount, and no gracious and Redeeming 
Personality, to purge and quicken the conscience, and guide 
and inspire the lives and practices of the people. But this 
inherent and unique power of Christianity is now being dis- 
covered by many. It is admitted that, in spite of all the 
defects of Christian nations, there is among them a force 
making for righteousness which is lacking in India, The 
Bible 1s found a help in daily life; and through trust in 
Christ, power is consciously received to withstand temp- 
tation. 

Among the indirect ways in which Christian principles and 
sentiments have been working for good, are the Hindu Social 
Reform Associations and Conferences that have been started 
during the decade, composed of not a few earnest men, who 
are the hope of their country and seek to redress the shame- 
ful evils that afflict society. At times, in Christian Halls, 
child-marriage and oppressed widowhood, the ignorance of 
women, caste exclusiveness, priestcraft, temple abuses, and 
dancing girls, have met with a censure from Hindus them- 
selves far severer than missionaries‘ would care to pass in 
public meetings. Memorials to those in authority have been 
adopted, giving expression to the growing sense against 
nautch performances, and it was a noteworthy fact, that 
throughout the tour of the Viceroy in South India at the end 
of 1900, he was nowhere greeted by the dancing girls, who 
used to be everywhere, on railway platforms, in processions, 
and at durbars—‘“a relic of the barbaric age.” That this new- 
found indignation against wrong-doing is a reflection of the 
Christian virtues, is evident from the fact that already the cr 
of alarm is raised that the Reformers are introducing “ Christi- 
anity in disguise.” And the movement may, indeed, be 
claimed as a striking instance of “applied Christianity,” 
quietly and unconsciously carried out by those who, though 
inspired by its spirit, are still far from being professing 
Christians. 

Strange as it may seem, this progressive spirit seeks fulfil- 
ment in two different directions; and in this the inherent 
weakness of Hinduism is shown. While it looks to the best 
for its social and political ideals, it confessedly looks to a 
revival of the most ancient national ideals in regard to religion. 
Hindu ecclesiastics have never concerned themselves with 
social wrongs and philanthropic schemes ; and this severance 
of religion from sociology, this failure of Hinduism as the 
reforming agency, an instrument of progress, robs it of half its 
strength, and there is no aspect ae Christianity likely to be 
more impressive in India than that it is an applied and 


sacred science for the uplifting of the oppressed and . 


outcast. 

For many years the Brahmo Samaj was the only organized 
movement within the pale of Hinduism that stood for 
social reform. During the past decade it cannot be said to 
have been an aggressive form, at least in the South. Having 
led the way, its spirit and efforts would seem to have been ab- 
sorbed, to a large extent, by the advanced party within Hin- 
duism proper ; while all that is best and vital in theological 
Brahmanism, so ably and earnestly represented, since the 
death of Kesbab Chandra Sen, by Protab Chandra Mozamdar, 
bids fair to be gradually absorbed by liberal Christianity. Mr. 
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Mozamdar visited South India in 1896, and delivered several 
striking addresses: and in course of conversation with a 
Christian friend, asked “what could be done to bring his 
countrymen to feel Christ to be the same reality to them, that 
He was to him; and so prepare the way for an Indian 
Church based on pure Christianity ; a Church in keeping 
with the example of Christ ; a revival, not of Hinduism, but of 
the religion of the New Testament ?” 

_ India is surely moving — and moving in the right direction 
—and Christian workers may well be thankful, and patient, 
and hopeful. During the decade, there was a notable sight 
one evening in a cily in the South. An intelligent young 
Brahman lectured with great enthusiasm, and with many 
discreet references to Christian books, on “The Incomparable 
Christ,” while an orthodox Hindu presided ; and, on another 
occasion, a Mohammedan missionary from the North gave an 
earnest address on “ Morality,” from a Christian standpoint, in 
a Christian building, to a Hindu audience, with the principal 
of a Government College in the chair. 

On the shelves of a well-known Oriental library in Banga- 
lore, which contains the volumes of the “ Sacred Books of the 
East,” and a number of abstruse Oriental works, are to be 
seen, side by side, the Bhagavad-gila, and the Annotated Para- 
graph Bible, presented by the Treasurer of the London 
Religious Tract Society, the Laws of Manu and the “ Imita- 
tion of Christ,” the Sanskrit drama of Sakuntala and C, H. 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, the Hindu Epic, the Raémdyana, and 
Gladstone’s volume on Bishop Butler. 

A devout Brahman “derives great help” from the daily 
reading of Bishop Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying” ; 
another takes Dr. James Martineau as his model ; while yet 
another possesses all the writings of Henry Drummond, which 
he says are his “favourite books.” Several copies of Mr. 
Sheldon’s novel, “In His Steps,” have been eagerly bought and 
circulated among friends ; one purchaser remarking, “ If that 
is Christianity, Christians may well be proud of it.” A fine old 
Hindu has made Godwin’s ‘Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans” his special study, while Luther on the Galatians 
was the last book another read. Baxter's “ Reformed Pastor,” 
it was said, if translated into the Indian language, “ would kill 
Brahmanism.” 

There is a growing inclination to place Hindu and Christian 
thought side by side ; showing the hold that the higher Hin- 
duism has on the educated mind, and the extent to which 
Christian ideas have already penetrated it. An article appearcd 
in the Madras Christian Colleze Magazine, in goo, by une of 
its Indian professors, who took as his guide St. John i. g—“ The 
light that lighteth evcry man,” and who sought to show the 
way in which Christian thought might meet and satisfy the 
central conception of Hinduism—that of the Godhead as an 
“ All-pervading Spirit.” Another remarkable article was con- 
tributed, in 1901, by a Hindu Professor to the Madras Review, 
entitled “The Mission of Jesus in the Light of the Vedanta,” 
which attempted to find a place for Christ and His teachings 
in the religious doctrines of Hinduism. All this clearly shows 
that the Bible is being carefully studied by many in India, and 


that though it is still the case that while opinions are tolerated, ° 


actions are persecuted ; while a Hindu may declare himself a 
believer in Christ, yet if he attempt to unite himself by bap- 
tism to the Christian Church, he is made to suffer all that law 
and public opinion can inflict; it is equally true, that in the 
place of the uncompromizing hostility of a few years ago, the 
unique figure of Christ is exercising, almost unconsciously, a 
- supreme attraction over many who have yet no intention of 
severing family ties, or withdrawing from the pale of 
Hinduism. 

Christianity is in the air. The higher classes have, to some 
extent at least, accepted its spirit and are assimilating its ideas. 
As the Bishop of Lahore said not long ago, there has beca “a 
gradual conversion of the attitude of the people towards 
Christianity,” and there can be little doubt that when the men 
of the distant future stand before the grave of a dead Hin- 
duism, the living Hindu humanity, still instinct witIf the 
religious spirit, will respond to the voice of Christ, as it pene- 
trates the sepulchre and calls the nation to a new found life. 


(DecemBeErR, 1903. 
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HE Right Rev. the Bishop of Athabasca (Dr. 
Young) has arrived in England. 


The Rev. Hubert Brooke, vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
Brighton, has accepted the invitation to preach the 
C.M.S. Annual Sermon in May next. 

e * * e s 

The death is announced, by cablegram, of the Rev. 
J. Ireland Jones, of the Ceylon Mission. Mr. Jones 
commenced work in 1857, and was the father of the Rev. 
P. Ireland Jones, formerly C.M.S. Secretary, and now 
Secretary of the Punjab Mission. 


At a meeting of the Gleaners’ Union in Exeter Hall 
last month, Miss C. J. Lambert, of Fuh-chow, South 
China, reminded her hearers of the remarkable success 
vouchsafed to missionary work in the Fuh-kien Pro- 
vince. Forty-two years ago there was no C.M.S. 
convert; now there are 16,000, and altogether, in- 
cluding adherents of the American Missions, there are 
40,000 Christians. 

In a letter from Uganda it is reported that the late 
ex-king Mwanga, who was banished to the Seychelles in 
1g0I, was baptized shortly before his death. Miss 
E. M. Brewer, the writer of the letter, says :— 


‘We have heard lately that Mwanga, the ex-king, was really 
baptized, and seemed repentant before he died. He took the 
name of Danieri. He kept to one wife only; he taught her 
to read, and she was baptized as Doris. For Mwanga to 
teach his wife to read, we think, shows that he was really in 
earnest, for to the African kings their wives are only servants. 
Doris says that Mwanga also gave up drink.” 

e * * e s 

“The work in the Jebu country still grows,” recently 
wrote Bishop Tugwell, of West Equatorial Africa; ‘we 
see nothing like it elsewhere.” ‘This opinion is cor- 
roborated by an officer who has just revisited the 
country after the lapse of a few years. Bishop Tugwell 
thus writes of his testimony :— 


‘“‘He was amazed at the change effected in the place and 
people during the lapse of ten years. ‘It is incredible,’ he 
said; ‘I can hardly believe they are the same people.’ 
The changes to which he referred related to material well- 
being, due to good government, &c., which undoubtedly 
reflect the greatest credit upon British administration. But 
at the same time he candidly stated that he thought the 
Mission was doing great things for the people. This is the 
more encouraging when we realize that this Mission has been 
conducted from the outset by the Native Church, under an 
African pastor’s supervision. Those who carry on the work 
are apt to be depressed by the manifest shortcomings on the 
part of many. It is cheering to find that the outsider, is 
impressed with the progress made.” 


A LAYWORKER, 
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First Hid to the Wounded, 
By Rev. WILLIAM E. COOPER 
(Olivet Christian Mission). 


OME months ago, one of the two day-labourers I had 
S employed came and asked me, just before noon, to allow 
him to go home immediately, as someone had come to 
tell him that his little daughter, Nanki, had been struck by 
her uncle, who is somewhat mad, and.that her head was 
split open. I gave him permission, and told him that he 
had better bring the girl over to our house for treatment. 
He hurried off. 

During his absence the uncle turned up, and, probably 
fearing the consequences of what he had done, of his own 
accord volunteered some explanation as to what. had 
occurred. He denied having hit the child, and said that he 
and his landownerwere on bad terms, and some men had 
collected together to give him trouble, and that one of 
these—mentioning his name—had struck his niece. He 
then went on to say that as the land was in dispute he 
would make me a present of it! I declined the offer, and 
said that, as Nanki’s father had gone home, he would soon 
return with a true statement of the case. 

Soon the girl was brought, carried in the arms of her 
father, and protected by an umbrella from the strong mid- 
day sun. Nanki’s mother also came, and both the parents 
seemed troubled. The uncle’s story proved to be an entire 
falsehood to shield himself, but, as already hinted, he is not 
entirely responsible for his actions. The wound on the 
back of the child’s head was a very nasty one; the scalp 
was cut through, and the skull could be seen, while the 
hair was matted with blood, and with lime and saffron, which 
had been applied by friends in the village to allay the pain 
and stop the bleeding. I washed the part thoroughly, cut 
the surrounding hair, applied a healing powder, and tken 
sewed up the gaping edges of the wound. The operations 
of washing and sewing gave the little one some pain, but 
she endured it bravely. 

Two or three days later, Kanchan, the father, told me 
his daughter was progressing very favourably. It is good 
to be able to help the patient sufferers in this way, and I 
fervently hope that true sympathy and practical kindness 
may lead the soul-wounded to the Great Physician. This 
is one phase of our work : and from the shrewdness of the 
uncle you will see that the country villagers are not so 
simple after all. 





A NATIVE landowner in India once set up a bronze image 
of Buddha on a tract of worthless land, and gave it a coat of 
luminous paint. He announced far and near the marvels 
of the shining image. Pilgrims flocked to the spot in 
astonishment. A pagoda was built, houses sprang up, the 
price of land increased rapidly, and the cute landowner had 
soon made his fortune. , 
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Prize Competition. 


S announced in our November issue, 
A we offer six beautiful Missionary 
Books to our boys and girls, for 
papers containing the BEsT REASONS FOR 


<a {4 SUPPORTING FoREIGN Missions. Write down 
A what you think to be the half-dozen most 
ésh important reasons for giving to your Mission- 
=.“ ary Box. Let your answers be short, if you 
‘Sy please. Attention will be paid to the order in 


which the reasons appear. 


oor. RULEs. 


I. The competition will be in two divisions, 
one for boys and girls under twelve, the other 
for those of twelve and over, but under fourteen. 

II, All answers should be on one side of the paper only, and full 
name, address, and age written at the top of the first sheet. 

III.—Replies should be addressed to “The Editors, ALL 
NaTIons, 2/7 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, W.C.,” and 
the word “ Competition”’ written on the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope. The last day for receiving papers is December 12th. 


Teasmex Ooaty. 





Christnas at ‘Betblebem. 


.PILGRIMS ENTERING THE CITY-GATE. 


At the recent anniversary of the Y.M.C.A. in Tokio, Baron 
Maljima, an ex-Cabinet officer, took part, and strongly insisted 
that the Christian religion was the one source of hope of the 
Japanese nation. The President of the Tokio Association is 
also president of the Lower House of the Japanese Parliament. 
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December 6th.—THE JEws: The number of Jews scattered 
throughout the world probably amounts to between ten and 
twelve millions, and there are some forty societies at work 
among them ; seventeen of these in London. While we give 
thanks for the quiet, though slow, work that is going forward, 
let us pray specially for the Jews in Russia, not less than five 
millions, suffering under numerous disadvantages as to 
education, employment, and place of residence, and conse- 
quently regarded by the populace as an outcast and degraded 
people, fit objects for contempt and ill-usage. The recent 
terrible atrocities at Kischineff are an illustration of the atti- 
‘tude of the Russian people towards the Jews. It is impossible 
to read the accountsof those massacres without being convinced 
of the complicity of the Russian authorities ; and it is sad to 
record that the Church in Russia, bearing the Christian name, 
is equally implicated. In the midst of grief and persecution 
it is not strange that the heart of the people turns longingly to 
their ancient land, and at the present moment the news that 
Dr. Herzl has purchased from the Sultan a great tract of land, 
sufficient to accommodate a colony of 70,000 souls, is causing 
great excitement and highest expectation, specially to all Jews 
in Palestine. Let us pray earnestly that God may use this 
movement to His glory, and to the leading of His ancient 
people to the Light. 


December 14{h.—StERRA LEONE: The work of the C.M:S. in 
Sierra Leone is progressing well and vigorously. A Mission 
School for boys and girls of the Kroo tribe has had most 
encouraging results, and over fifty of these scholars were 
recently baptized, having shown unmistakable love to Jesus, 
and desire to live for His glory. In the Fourah Bay College 
large numbers of students are trained, and are showing much 
earnestness in their work. In the Temne country several 
women were baptized. One interesting convert, who had 
done most useful work as interpreter, evangelist, and trans- 
lator, dicd a few months ago. Ue was a strong and earnest 
Christian, exerting a wholesome influence on the heathenism 
around. One of the greatest hindrances to missionary work is 
the ancestral worship, which is among the chief institutions of 
the country, and has a very strong hold upon the people. In 
the Limbah country drunkenness and superstition prevail, 
and the work of uplifting the people is very hard, and often 
discouraging. Still, there are signs that the influence of the 
Gospel is telling, and old evils are gradually yielding to its 
power. 


December 19th.—NEW HEBRIDES: That honoured veteran 
the Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., is still working in the islands, 
and a recent letter from him describes the condition of things 
there at the present time. The work of the Mission is 
constantly extending. There are now over 16,000 avowed 
worshippers of God, who are trying to love and serve Jesus 
with wonderful consistency. They have family worship in 
every household both morning and evening, and all attend 
Church regularly, and try to bring others to Christ, often at 
the risk of their own lives. Dr. Paton says: “I have often 
thought that if all white Christians were as zcalous and 
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7 earnest, according to their educa- 
tion, knowledge, and opportunities, 
as our native Christians are, what 
a change for the better we would 
soon see in the world!" Let us 
remember these native Christians 
in our prayers, in all their difh- 
culties and dangers. The cannibal 
heathen around, of whom there are 
still some 50,000, have been raising 
special opposition lately, and 
scarcely a week goes by without 
some native Christian being shot. 


December 28th.—CEYLON: Let 
us give thanks that the year has 
seen progress all around this field. 
Let us specially remember the 
workers who, during a season of 
straitened resources, voluntarily agreed to forego a large sum 
of money that the work might not suffer. Let us remember 
the numerous lirge educational establishments, which are 
becoming such a power in the country ; and let us pray that 
the small books sold recently, and being eagerly read in many 
homes, may lead all who study them to “a new life.” 

CLARA BENHAM. 
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Reviews. 


Quiet TALKs ON Power. By S. D. Gorpon. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

This book will serve as a spiritual barometer to Christian 
workers. Many aman will probably find, if he tests himself 
by it, that the atmosphere is not so settled, and the prospects 
are not so fair as they might be. It will discover to him the 
actual condition of his inner life; but it will also show him the 
means of revival. Every Christian ought to be the better for 
its perusal. | 


2s. 6d. 


THE ZENANA : or, Woman's Work in India. Vol. X. 2s. 6d. 
(Zenana, Bible and Medical Mission; and S. W. Partridge 


—& Co.) 


The annual volume of the Zenana, Bible and Medical Mis- 
ston's Magazine will be of permanent interest to all supporters 
of that useful Society. Copies of it might with advantage be 
placed on the tables of the various Y.W.C.A. Branches 
throughout the kingdom. 


TuFts AND TAILs: or, Walks and Talks with Chinese 
Children. By the VEN. ARCHDEACON MOULE. 1s. (Church 
Missionary Society.) 

China and the Chinese have always a fascination for 
children. No doubt the pigtail has a great deal to do with it ! 
If it were only for the sake of the pictures, this little book 
would make an admirable present for boys and girls. They 
will turn over page after page with delight. The letterpress 
is written in simple style and forms interesting reading. The 
Bishop of Durham contributes a preface. The author, of 
course, is his brother, but that does not make his eulogistic 
commendation any the less true. 





STRANGE FACES FROM MANY PtaceEs: A Missionary Alphabet. 
By Epitu M. E. BARING-GouLD. gd. (Church Missionary 
Sociely.) 

For younger children this is a very pleasing way of impart- 
ing missionary information. Every letter forms the initial of 
some place-name, or other word, and a page or two is devoted 
to a description in large type and easy language. The illustra- 
tions, the majority of which are large, average just over two 
a-piece for the twenty-six letters. The cover is of linen. 
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MISSIONARY PENCE ASSOCIATION 


AND INFORMATION BUREAU. 
OFFICES—Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

President - + - «- SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


Treasurer . = “ ° JOHN JACKSON, Esq. 
Secretary WM. ROGER JONES. 


MoTTo—* Every Little Helps.” Basi®—“Carey’s Weekly Penny.’ 


OsavecTts— 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelising the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 











—_—— 


Missions and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £24,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £3,009 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3.000 for Indian Famine relief. 


Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
donations on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
solicited. 


cued and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
cr **London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 

Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the Missionary 
Pence Association. Subscription, ONE PENNY A Week. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our “All Nations” Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions. 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested 1n any particular Mission or Missionary? The M.P.A. issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 








“M.D.B. ews and Totes. 


WE are all Christians at Christmas-tide. Then even the worldling 
sings with gusto Watts’ lines : 


“Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 


In one sense the world of public opinion makes room for Jesus in 
the “inn” at that time of the year, although it refuses Him a welcome 
and sends the Christ to the manger at all other seasons. 

As our readers look back over the past year, I am sure that the 
thought of efforts made, little self-denials practised, and gifts 
weekly given towards promoting the Lord's return by carrying out 
His last command will cause the angels’ song to find a deeper echo 
in our breasts, and the Christmas star to shine all the brighter than 
it will to those who are content merely to fill a church or chapel 
seat and take up no partnership in the ministry of the Gospel. 

I think all who have attentively perused this magazine during 
the year 1903 can say with the Wise Men, who, for all we know 
may have been Confucian sages from the Land of Sinim, ‘‘We have 
seen his star in the East.” That star shining in dear old England 
has involved this country in the responsibility of causing its rays 
to shine where Christmas is unknown, and where all the pleasures of 
this happy season are swallowed up in mutual distrust and hatred. 
It is only the outcome of wilful ignorance when a man says that 
the heathen are well enough off if they were only left to themselves. 
Neither civilization nor savagery can dispense with the message of 
Christmas. Within a week the same terrible information reaches 
us from Buenos Aires, with its electric trams, Bahia, with its 
palatial buildings and quays, and from a station in cannibal Congo 
where they are so exceedingly immoral that a self-respecting woman 
cannot walk out by herself without danyer of insult. 


‘The sages saw His star, 
But rested not content ; 
The way was rough, the distance far, 
Yet on that way they went. 


“ And now my thoughts discern 
The sign that Christ is nigh ; 
With love unquenchable I burn, 
T’ enjoy His company. 


“No star nor heavenly sign 
My soul’s desire can fill ; 
For Him, my Lord, my King divine, 
My soul is thirsting still.” 
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THE first remittance received for this new fund was half-a-crown 
from an orphan, and we took it as a good augury of blessing on the 
launching of our special fund. One of our energetic 


M.P.A. local secretaries sent £2 as a personal gift, with 
Medical _ the following wish :—“I do hope the £100 asked 
Mission. for will come immediately—how dreadful to think 


that the one missionary amongst 1,000,000 should 
want anything. I wish I could send the £100, it should have been 
given gladly.” 

There is one of our local auxiliaries which, whilst energetically 
collecting for its own special fund, has never yet sent up a penny- 
piece for either the poor lepers, or for our office expenses. This 
crying need of one million poor heathen souls in Haiderabad, 
provides the members of it with a grand opportunity of thinking 
not only upon their own things. 

% 2 * * * 
THE “ALL NaTIONS” Bibles we have offered in the last two 


December issues are still being enquired for. Only to-day a repeat 
order for two more comes from New Zealand. We 


Our can confidently anticipate a like success for the 
Christmas pretty, and in the case of the packet with Indian 
er. scenes, really unique, Christmas cards, Every 


reader teaching in a Sunday school or Bible class 
should seize this opportunity by the forelock. Do not be, like some 
friends, requiring the Two PouND Missionary Library just Too 
LATE. 
* * a * 
Mrs. JONES, of ‘Cae Clawdd,” Sanderstead, Croydon, wishes 
to thank friends for gifts of khurtas and _ cholies for 
the orphans. A large box containing 785 of 
Khurtas and these garments has been dispatched for various 
Cholies. orphanand leper asylums,and will! help to brighten 
Christmas for the little ones. Special thanks are 
due to the following friends for their kind co-operation :—Miss 
Applebee, Mrs. Bagot, Miss Bennett, Miss Broughton, Mrs. Buller, 
Mr, E. Barrett's friends, Miss Cobley, Miss Daubin, Mrs. Dew, 
Miss Evans, Mr. T, Grant’s frierds, Harringay Y.P.S.C.E., Mrs. 
Macaulay, Miss ‘'ackinnon, Miss Rumney, Miss Russell, Miss 
Stacey, Mrs. Somervell, Mrs. Walshaw, and many others. Also for 
gifts of foreign stamps in answer to last month’s appeal : —Mr. 
Witte (Brazil), Mr. Graham (Stockholm), Miss Tapsell, J. Taylor 
Carey, Esq., and ‘‘a servant.” 
* * * x * 
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the needs of The Neglected Continent, will be held in Exeter Hall on 

December 9th, 10th, and llth. Weextend a hearty 

South invitation to those of our members aiding the Vic- 

American toria Gospel Press and other S.A, funds to be 
Conference. present. Programmes from this office, 


NoT having received permission to publish the following extracts 

in ALL NATIONS, I withhold the name of the writer, but if any 

friend wishes to brighten what may possibly be a 

Unintentional rather dull Christmas, their gift shall be promptly 

Pathos. forwarded ; and we are also hoping to fill a large 
box with clothing, books, and toys :- 


ne Oetsbai 21st, 1903. 

“The practical sympathy of our friends has certainly not increased, 
but rather diminished, and the holding of the ropes with a firmer 
grip of brotherly interest would be much appreciated. Mail after 
mail comes, and not a solitary word of cheer from home friends 
(relatives excepted), and we often return from the post-box with 
somewhat heavy hearts. . There is a shady side to missionary 
work. It is not all an unbroken dream of heroic enterprize, and we 
are not all heroes. The ‘common-places’ of life are just 
as real, the need of bread and butter of this world just as tangible, 
and the opening of the cupboard by little hands, and into the 
which little eyes peer. just as true an experience as with our friends 
at home. There are little feet to be covered, and little mouths to be 
fed, and little minds to be trained in the homes of missionaries, just 
asin other homes. . .. But enough of this; after all, evenif it be 
the shady side, there is One in the shadow with us, Who knows how 
to support, and Whose strong right hand has never failed His 
children and never will. oe 

“ October 28th. 

“T have been obliged to make very rigorous economy and move 
into smaller apartments. . . . Christmas is almost upon us, When 
you are rejoicing ina splendid brisk frosty morning think of —— 
werlering® in 92° in the shade.” 

* % * A 

WE ae had a visit from Mrs. Christopher and baby Arthur, 
home from the Congo. Mrs. Christopher is spending her furlough 
in translation work, and in revising proofs in the 'Ntomba dialect 
for the Mission Press. 

* * * * * 


Exrracts from recent letters :— 
Half-way Tree. 
“My people are in great distress at the 
present time.’—Pastor C. E. Randall. 


“ Quin Hill, 
“Mr. William Roger Jones, Bog Walk, P.O. 
DEAR FRIEND,--The financial strain is still oppressively 
great, and will continue to be so for many months, Besides, 1 am 
at present laid low with fever, but owing to the Lord's goodness 
the crisis is past, and I hope to be able to get from my bed and 
resume my duties soon. This of course means an additional 
' expense and domestic strain, and is exccedingly trying upon our 
‘small purse.—Yours in the Master’s service, 
(Pastor) A. H. OWENS. 


Ocho Rios. 

“The effects of the hurricane are now being acutely felt by the 
people, their small crops being completely destroyed. The 
ministers will be the greatest sufferers —especially those whose 
support depends upon the people ‘They have to erect. their houses 


The Jamaica 
Hurricane. 
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that have been blown down, and build the Churches destroyed, so 
can scarcely meet their Church obligation. 
(Pastor) F. E, EDMUNDS. 


Cayman Brac. 
“ T narrowly escaped shipwreck, for the vessel I was in was lost 
and three of the crew drowned.” (Pastor) JOSEPH THRIFT. 


A little Collector for 
The Bible Society. 


Happy 
Childhood. 





With Best Wishes 
to Everyone 


for a 
Happy Christmas. 


We ask you to join with us in praise to God for His blessing on 
our special appeal for gifts of one shilling to 
feed one leper for one week. To-date about 500 
have come in. 

# * * 


Praise. 


Prayer is asked for the sufferers from 
I. Famine in Fuh-kien Province, South China, 
II. Cholera in Central India. : 
III. miesue in Armenia, which is crippling the 
work, 


also IV. For the proposed new Medical Mission in 
Bidar, Haiderabad, 
and V. For a blessing to attend all Christmas 


services, both at home and abroad. 
Faithfully yours, 
WM. ROGER JONES. 

Missionary Pence Association, Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, London, W.C. 

Bankers: London & South-Western. Accounts open with 
all Missions mentioned in the pages ot this periodical. 

See page v. of Supplement for List of Receipts. 





SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 


This year has been marked by shocking torture and massacre of Jews by Christians in Russia. Thou- 
sands of the Jews in Palestine are refugees from persecution in Christian Europe, but are destitute 
and unable to get work. Of these, seventy men are employed at Abraham’s Vineyard, Jerusalem, 


and many more apply, but cannot be.admitted till funds increase. 


There are 15,000 FAMILIES 


on the register kept by the Society’s Visitor among the aged, sick and blind, to whom some food and clothing 


are given. 


The distress among them is acute and constant. 
snow, which cannot be kept out of these miserable homes. 


Winter is at hand with 
Fuel will be needed. 


its storms and 


WE ASK FOR MEANS that more may be aided “in token of Christian sympathy.” 


bon. Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Secretary: E. A. FINN, 


41, Parliament Street, S.W. 
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MISSIONARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


HODDER & STOUGHTON. 





A FRESH CHAPTER IN THE TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL. | 


Illustrated, Crown Syvo, Cloth, 6s. 


Lomai of Lenakel: 


A HERO OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
By FRANK H. L. PATON, B.D. (Son of Dr. John G. Paton.) 


‘*The name of Dr. John G. Paton is held in warm affection in Christian homes all 
over the world; and if for no other reason, his son's book, ‘Lomai of Lenakel,’ 
would be assured of a kindly welcome. But Rev. Frank H. L. Paton proves his 
personal right to a place in the front rank of missionary writers by adding a fresh 
and profoundly interesting chapter to the store of the triumphs of the Gospel.”— 
Christian. 

“Mr. Frank Paton has an admirable style, and the narrative of his toilful years in 
the New Hebrides is hardly less enthralling than his father's immortal “‘Auto- 
biography.’ The Christian natives, such as Lomal and Tom and Tawsi, are set 
forth with such photographic distinctness that we part from them as from old 
friends." —British Weekly. 





rown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Martyr Isle. By the Rev. H. A. 


Cc 
ERROMANGA, The 
Edited by JoHN FRASER, B.A., LL.D. With 


ROBERTSON (Erromanga). 

numerous Illustrations. . 

“Is a most interesting account of mission work. It is a graphic narrative of the 
most heroic missionary enterprise that we have ever come across.”—Guardian. 


POPULAR EDITION. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF OSNTRAL AFRICA; | 
A Record of Twenty Yeare’ Pioneering among the 
Barotei of the Upper Zambesi. By Francois Coittarp. With 


forty-four [llustrations. 
“It is a pleasure to draw attention to a book so thrilling in interest and so rich in 
information. . . . We strongly commend this book to our readers."—The Christian. 
FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IRENE PETRIE, Missiona tq Kashmir. By 
Mrs. AsHtry Carus-Witson (Mary L. G. Petrie), B.A. With Illustrations by 
Geoffrey Millais and others. 

“This is a biography of the highest class in two ways, both as a literary production 
and as the record of a singularly beautiful life. There has been no such biography 
since Bishop Hannington. ’—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown &vo, 7s, 6d. 

A. M. MAOKAY, Pioneer Missionary of the Church 
Miesionary Society te Uganda. By His Sister. With etched 
Portrait by Manrssz. 

“A very interesting biography of one of Africa's most devoted missionaries and 
martyrs." — Times. 

ELEVENTH EDITION. Completing FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

ts. 6d., 28. 6d. and 3s. 6d 


Illustrated, 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF MACKAY of. 


UGANOA, Pioneer Mission . By His Sister. 
“A veritable romance of noble self-sacrifice.’’— Times. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


JOHN MAOKENZIE, South African Missionary 


and Stateeman. By Rev. Prof. W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE. 
‘John Mackenzie was indeed a man who deserved a biography, and in his son he 
has found a chronicler whose impartiality is worthy of acknowledgment. °— Times. 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN G@. PATON, D.D., Missionary to the NEW | 


MEBRIDES. An Autobiography. Edited by his Brother, Dr. James Paton, 
A 


B.A. 
“One of the best Autobiographies we have ever read. It is candour itself, and 
bears the impress of truth in every page.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. Completing SIXTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. With 
Map and seven Illustrations. Cloth, 18. 6d. and 28. 6d. Gilt Edge, 3s. 6d. 
A STORY OF JOHN @G. PATON. Told for Young 


Folks. Dr. JAMES PaTON, B.A. 
“This book is, from beginning to end, full of interest."—Mission World. 


FOURTH EDITION EIGHTH THOUSAND. Cloth, 68. 


LETTERS AND SKETCHES FROM THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. By Maccie Wuitgcross Paton (Mrs. John G. Paton, of 
Aniwa). Edited by her Brother-in-law, Rev. James Paton, B.A., D.D., 
Portrait Map, and twenty-three Illustrations. 

‘The volume is indeed, ag the editor says, ‘supplementary and itluminative’ of 
thrilling scenes familiar to readers of the ‘Autobiography’; while it dwells upon 
incidents of a kind which the venerable missionary would scarcely have thought 
worth while alluding to—and yet these sometimes possess a fascination equal almost 
to anything Dr. Paton has to tel).—Scotsman. 

NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF MISSIONARY WORK IN 
CHINA. By Grace Seort, of the China Island Mission. 

“It is a story, in the outset, of heroic efiort amid determined opposition. . . . 
Contains much interesting information as to Chinese life and customs.”— Scofsman. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





With 
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Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 


WITNESSES FROM ISRAEL. 


Life Stories of Jewish Converts to Christianity. Edited by the Rev. ARNOLD 
FRANK, Hamburg. Translated from the German by Mrs. A. FLEMING, with 
Recommendatory Note by Rev. Professor NICOL, D.D., Convener of the 
Jewish Committee of the Church of Scotland, Price 1s. 6d., cloth extra. 


DAWN IN THE DARK CDNTINENT. 


By JAMES STEWART, M.D., D.D., Lovedale. Demy 8vo., with Nine 
Coloured Maps, price 6s. net. 

The Scotsman says : “ Few men are better qualified to deal with a subject like 

this. He has probably done as much as any living man to pave the way for the 

remarkable progress in missionary enterprise which has been witnessed in Africa.” 


MISSION METHODS IN MANCHURIA., 


By JOHN ROSS, D.D., Missionary of the United Free Church, Moukden, 
Manchuria. With Maps and Illustraticns. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : 21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 





Revell’s Books on Missions, &c. 


ee 





FOURTH EDITION OF 


QUIET TALKS ON POWER. 


By S. D. GORDON. 2s. 6d. net. 


Rev. R. A. TORREY'’S colleague (Mr. ALEXANDER) says: "I have carried 
it around the world with me, and have loaned it to all kinds of people, and the 
one verdict has been ‘A remarkable book, and so different from any other.’ I 
advise Christians everywhere to read it.” 


DOWN IN WATER STREET. 


By SAMUEL H. HADLEY. Price 3s. 6d. net. With an Introduction by 
Rev. F, B. MEYER, who says :— 

“ Let those who say that the Gospel is played out read this book. It abounds 

with the most extraordinary and thrilling narratives—not the least being those 
of the founder, Jerry M’Auley, and Mr, Hadley himself.” 


“DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS 


IN SUNNY INDIA. By BEATRICE M. HARBAND. 38. 6d. net. 
“ An uncommonly attractive missionary story.— Dundee Advertiser. 


"TWO HEROES OF CATHAY. 


An Autobiography and a Sketch. Edited by LUELLA MINER. 
Illustrated, 3s, 6d. net. 
An account of two Chinese boys, one born in great poverty, the other in 
a family of wealth and position, who after stirring adventures, went to the 
United States to complete their education. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PANDITA RAMABAIL.” 


*A LIFE FOR GOD IN INDIA. 


Memorials of Mrs, JENNIE FULLER, of Akola and Bombay. By HELEN 
S. DYER, Author of “ Pandita Ramabai.” 2s. 6d. net. With Portrait. 


*THE BIBLE IN BRAZIL. 


Colporteur Experiences. By Rev. H. C. TUCKER. Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 


“A CENTURY OF JEWISH MISSIONS. 


By Rev. E. A. THOMPSON. With Introduction “ by W. E. B.” 3%. 6d. net. 


*THE LITTLE GREEN GOD. 


By Mrs, CAROLINA ATWATER MASON, 3s. 6d. net. 


“**The Little Green God’ is a brief story .of uncommon power by one of 
America’s cleverest women writers.—Dundee Advertiser.” 


“NINETEEN CENTURIES OF MISSIONS. 


A Handbook primarily prepared for Young People. By Mrs. WILLIAM W. 
SCUDDER. With an Introduction by Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D 
With Map. as. net. 

Dr. CLark says :—“ Its small compass, its comprehensive scope, its clear 
recital of facts, its logical and lucid arrangement, make it of peculiar value 
to those who desire to study the subject of world. wide missions.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 





a 
Any of the above can be ha ay at the Office of “ All Nations,” 
21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, W.C. 


* The Missionary Pence Assoctation offers the gift of any of the above 
books starred with an asterisk, to every new collector jotning during the 
month of December, , 
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Onward! Forward! Upward! 


By WILLIAM HUGHES 
(African Instilute, Colwyn Bay). 


S loyal British subjects, we are sure you will allow us to 
bring before you what we consider our duty at the 
present time with regard to our Colonies in Africa and 

elsewhere. The great cry of the present day is Imperialism, 
and as a progressive nation we consider this perfectly right, 
so long as we do not neglect our home duties, or deal 
unfairly with other nations. This should be .the cry 
of the Christian people of our land above all in a spiritual 
sense, for the Gospel of Jesus Christ is an Imperial 
Gospel; it faces the whole world, and has its work in 
every land, amongst all kindreds and nations. Whilst we are 
in entire harmony with the spirit of the Gospel, we consider 
that we have a special duty to perform in those Colonies 
which have come under our protection, whose people are our 
fellow-subjects and brothers, and where we have more free- 
dom and encouragement to work than in other territories. 

So long as these lands are connected with the mother 
country, it imposes upon us a solemn responsibility, and the 
question comes to every thinking man: Have we taken these 
vast territories to leave them as we found them, or simply to 
trade with them and take what we can get out of them with 
no other than a selfish motive, or are we going to rise in 
earnest to our true responsibility in regard to the higher wel- 
fare of these countries ? 

We are humbly proud of some of our past deeds. We were 
the first to set our faces against slavery. The best of the 
British nation is always lenient and merciful, just and upright. 
We are always gratefully proud of our representatives, who, 
as a rule, act uprightly and honourably towards our fellow- 
subjects in different parts of the globe ; and on the other hand 
our thorough indignation is generally aroused when there is 
any oppression or unfairness shown to the weak and helpless. 
We do not forget our already numerous and various charitable 
institutions and the philanthropic operations of the British 
nation, neither are we oblivious of the great developments 
already of some of our older Colonies. 








A MALE STULPENT, COLWYN BAY. 


These being the sentiments and actions of the nation, we 
feel that our present appeal should meet with a hearty 
response. Though there are thus many things we may he 
proud of in our past history, we are nevertheless convinced 
there is still great room for reformation in our Colonies, and 
especially those in the Dark Continent. Until thirty or forty 
years ago very little was done in Africa. We seldom heard of 
any Industrial Schools ; little thought was given to the cultiva- 
tion of land. In those days there was hardly a word heard 
about the gold mines of the country, and even persons who 
aspired to the position of statesmen concluded that the con- 
tinent was made up of only deserts and jungles. But to-day 
most of us have changed our opinions on these subjects, and 
believe that it is the land of the future. Our statesmen have 
opened their eyes, and we rejoice in the efforts some of them 
have made in railway extensions during recent years on the 
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West and East coasts, as well as in the North and South. We 
also rejoice in the efforts of the different Missionary Societies, 
which have made good use of the forward movement by our 
Government, and have followed in their wake wherever they 
have gone. 

We cannot but admire all these good efforts on the part of 
these philanthropic socicties, as well as on the part of our 
Government, but we venture to sav that these attempts are 
miserably inadequate to cope with the thousands of square 
miles of productive land, with the minerals of the country, and 
the millions of natives who are under our care. 





A FEMALE STUDENT. 


The verdict of some of our representatives, in the old days, 
of the native of Africa was, that he was quite incapable of 
rising to be a useful member of a civilized community and to 
be trusted as a worthy subject of the Empire, but such men as 
the late Bishop Crowther, the late Sir Samuel Lewis, Dr. 


Blyden, and a host of native barristers, doctors, and mission-— 


aries, as well as many others, have dispersed for ever these 
delusions, and we have discovered that the native of Africa is 
capable of great development, intellectually and spiritually. 
We now see—thosc of us who have made that continent our 
study—-a glimpse of the future possibilities of it, and we also 
see that God and humanity demand great things of the British 
nation. 

One of its first duties is to generously contribute the needful 
money for the establishment of Industrial Schools, at any rate 
in all parts of the British territories, in which the English 
language as well as the native languages should be taught. It 
is altogether a narrow-minded policy on the part of some of our 
people to teach only in the imperfect native languages whilst 
the English language has in store for every convert such in- 
numerable blessings—temporal blessings by enabling them to 
come into contact with our people and other nations who speak 
our language, and spiritual blessings by giving them access to 
our best books. Of course, it is only fair to the native convert 
that he should be taught in his own language as well as in 
English, but surely no school in India or Africa or any other 
British territory should exclude the English language. 

In these Industrial Schools secular and spiritual education 
should be given to the pupils, in addition to the various trades 
taught tothem. It is difficult for people in England, and for 
Missionary Societies, to understand that Christian missionaries 
should undertake to superintend the industrial and temporal 
affairs of the natives, as our own people in this country always 
attend to these apart from any spiritual organization. In 
heathen countries it .is quite different. The people need 
education in every respect, and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ means to uplift them generally. It embraces this 
life and the life to come. The body of the convert 
is to be taken care of as well as his soul, and his whole 
family surroundings are to be improved. Therefore, in our 
opinion, Industrial Missions are essential in Africa for the 
proper development of the native, especially in the new terri- 
tories where civilization is only commencing its work. We 
would strongly advocate the establishment of these all along 
the West and East Coasts, and inland as much as possible, 
and the vast new territories added to Egypt should be bene. 
hted by these Industrial operations. 

At the present time there is a great cry in England for 
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A CHARMING PRESENTATION BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 





THESE THIRTY YEARS. 


By DR. HARRY GUINNESS. 


The Story of the REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION, graphically told by Pen and Picture 








Specially printed on Fine Art Paper, Bound in Cloth. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. nett. 


CERTAINTY. By MRS. HOWARD TAYLOR. 


A singularly helpful booklet, rich in heart experience, and glowing with the fervour of a tried and tested faith. 


PRICE Is. per dozen. 7s. per 100. 


In Strong Ornamental Paper Covers Is. 














R.B.M.U. Publication Department, Harley House, Bow, E.; or of any Bookseller. 


A YIDDISH BIBLE 
FOR THE JEWS. © 


: AN URGENT NEED. 
A MILLION COPIES REQUIRED. 


The Jews in all their dispersions are still without the Bible in the 
language which they can understand. Mr. BERGMANN has been trans- 
lating, and the Rev. A. BERNSTEIN, B.D., revising, the whole Bible into 
Yiddish. A first edition of 10,U00 copies of the Old Testament has 
already been published. This is circulated freely in all parts of the 
world. But what are 10,000 copies among about ten millions 
ef Jews? The third edition of the complete New Testament is also 
quite exhausted. Applications for these Yiddish Scriptures come from 
the Jewish Mission field in all parts of the world. 


HOW THIS WORK MAY BE HELPED. 


By earnest prayer of all God's children that each copy of the Word 
of God given to Jews may be blessed to their conversion. 

By enlisting the prayerful sympathy of other Christians in this 
blessed work. 

By gifts either for the Old or New Testament or separate portions, 
and other Gospel literature. 

By arranging for meetings in either Drawing Room, Lawn, or Hall. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. 


Office and Depot: 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Hours, 10 to 6. Saturdays, 10 to 1. 
President —The LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Vice-Presidents—The Hon. Mrs. ALISTER G. FRASER 

and Mrs. ALFRED BOOTH. we 
Chairman—E. WRIGHT BROooks, Esq. 
Treasurer—HECTOR MUNRO FERGUSON, Esy. 
Secretary—MiIss E. CANTLOW. 


Over 400 Orphans still 

remain on the books of The 

Friends of Armenia, and for 

these £2,400 per annum is 
needed. 


Beautiful Embroidery and Useful articles, such as Table- 
cloths, Curtains. Bedspreads, Cushion Covers, Handkerchiefs, 


Who will holp to give the Bread of Life to the | Bf sitstnateis snd sercens.ore sent to, the Society by, the 
many Hungry Ones In Judah ? and Girls who mak» them. 


None but the printers and binders are paid for this work, so that every 
penny that is sent is used for the printing and free circulation of thé 
Word of God. 











Orders can be sent by post. Price Lists on application. 
Prompt payment requested for the sake of the Widows. 
Orders should be addressed to Miss Cantlow, Sec , Friends of 
Armenia, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster. Cheques and 
Money Orders should be made payable to HECTOR MUNRO 





Mr. BERGMANN, of 222, Burdett Road, Bow, London, E., 
will be glad to give further particulars of this Yiddish translation 
of the Bible, and will be most grateful for any help towards this 
blessed work. 


FERGUSON, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, and crossed London and 
Westminster Bank, 
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cotton. Thousands, consequently, of our people are at the 
present moment out of work, and thousands of pounds are 
contributed to their relief. Cotton spinners throughout the 
land are greatly alarmed. This is all through the want of the 
proper development of our Colonies. There are hundreds of 
square miles both in East and West Africa, as well as in other 
Colonies, which would produce the best cotton, if we would 
only pay the proper attention to our territories. There is no 
reason whatever why this country should be short of cotton, 
or that we should be in any way dependent on America for it, 
if we only rose to perform our duty in Africa. Samples of 
cotton have recently been brought from the Colonies in the 
East and West, and some of this has been pronounced by 
experts to be about the best in the market. 

We look at this dearth of cotton, and at this distress through 
it in our land, as a warning from Almighty God calling upon 
us to arise and perform our task in the countries which we 
have brought under our care. It is one of those inevitable 
consequénces which comes upon men or nations who fail to 
fulfil their duty. All the fallen empires of the world have had 
their warnings in their day, but did not give heed. What will 
be our next warning ? 

Some good people may ask here: What more can we do? 
We have established many schools in Africa; we have many 
Industrial Schools there. We cannot find natives to work for 
us in the mines, or to cultivate their fertile country. White 
men cannot stand the climate, and public opinion is against 
Asiatic labour. Our answer to all this is: Handle the native 
properly, educate him further than you have done, and re- 
member that his rich continent is of very little use without 
him, of no more use than a house without its tenant. The 
native of the continent is greater than the continent itself. 
Not only “ Man is lord of the Sabbath,” not only has the 
Sabbath been made for him, and all the lower creation at his 
disposal, but his country is also made for him, and unwise in- 
deed is any nation which tries to reap the benefit of a country 
without first and foremost educating and uplifting its people. 
Let us do our duty to the native of Africa, and he will find us 
the gold of his land, and the precious diamonds. He will dig 
ultimately for the coal and iron of his country, and he is the 
man who will cultivate the fertile soil of our territories. The 
problem of cotton and all the produce of Africa is to be 
solved in the education and uplifting of the natives. 

A reasonable question for any Briton to ask is : How are we 
to give the natives of our Colonies this further education, and 
to make them friendly, loyal subjects to the Crown? Our 
answer is: First, both industrial and secular, as well as 
spiritual teaching, should be as efficient and thorough as 
possible on the soil of Africa. Send out capable men to see to 
these different branches. Let our schoolmasters be trained 
themselves, and certificated by the Government as teachers for 
the secular departinents. Of course, they should be thorough 
Christians. 

When this efficiency is obtained in Africa, pick the very 
best of the native scholars in the African schools, and bring 
them to England. Let them see what our home life is, let 
them see the Englishman or the Briton at his best in his own 
country. All the good they will see in this wonderful land will 
be education to them. Their ideas and minds will be 


broadened, and they will go home with new and better am- 


bitions, and with a better feeling towards the mother country. 
Weare convinced that these steps must be taken with the young 
men and young women of Africa, if we are to hold our Colonies 
in a filial spirit with the mother country, and to develop all 
that is noble and good in the African mind. From experience 
we know that when once the African is brought to a certain 
stage of intellectual advancement he considers labour an 
honour, and he can be trusted with any reasonable responsi- 
bility. If we had a hundred young men and a hundred young 
women at the same time representing the hundreds of tribes 
in Africa, under British ighueace in this country for some 
years, and on their return to Africa apportioned to each family 
say 60 acres of land for cultivation, furnishing them with tools 
and seeds, and knowledge as to how to use them to the best 
advantage, we should soon discover that the cry for cotton in 
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England, or for any other article of trade which can be pro- 
duced in Africa, would cease. 

Thus by wise management with such natives, and such 
Industrial Schools, the native himself, with the soil of his land, 
would contribute largely towards his own education, and our 
prosperity. When we perform our duties we are rewarded ; 
when we neglect our fellow-subjects and the territories we 
have taken in hand, we shall surely suffer. Christian men and 
women of Great Britain, let us remember our responsibility. 

Is it too much at the present time to ask from the wealthy 
people of our land to lay down at the feet, as it were, of the 
millions of our fellow-subjects in Africa, and at the feet of God 
our Creator, £200,000 for the scheme expounded in this paper ? 
The British and African Incorporated Association, Colwyn 
Bay, is ready to deal with the matter, and proposes also to 
provide a Book Fund with the view of sending to all parts of 
Africa books to help the general development of the country, 
and especially Protestant Evangelical books and pamphlets for 
the native preachers and other converts, which would counter- 
act the baneful influences of heathenism and Mohammed- 
anism. We invite others to give their co-operation and 
counsel in this mighty and glorious task. Anyone who has 
the love of God and humanity in his heart can take part in the 
work. 

The education of the native at the same time temporally 
and spiritually has been the policy of our numerous pioneers 
who have made a name for themselves in the interests of 
humanity, including military officers, missionaries, and explor- 
ers, especially the late and renowned Dr. Livingstone ; and Sir 
Henry M. Stanley and Sir Harry Johnson, who are still with 
us. Through proper management the native of Africa, by 
cultivating his own soil, might not only provide the expense of 
his own education, but also a surplus for continued extensions, 
by means of self-supporting, self-duplicating Industrial Mission 
centres, for which the fund of £200,000 asked for in this 
appeal is mostly needed. In addition to these operations, 
repatriation of coloured Americans, in a moderate degree, 
might prove of great benefit to the African race and territories, 
as these have learnt valuable lessons in the land of their 
captivity. 

In the scheme we find these elements :—(1) It will spread 
the Gospel and civilization throughout our African territories. 
(2) It will benefit temporally and spiritually innumerable hosts 
of our fellow-subjects. (3) It will develop for commerce and in 
other ways a large wealthy continent. (4) It will supply the 
home markets with what is now scarce. (5) It will help to 
make Great Britain independent of foreign countries. (6) It 
will unite the mother country to her new territories with a 
bond of love, such as the one that binds her to New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada. (7) It will help to do away with war, 
and bring peace and goodwill to men. Lastly, it will bring 
the approval and blessing of Almighty God upon usasa nation, 
for His name will be glorified through our deeds. 

All communications and contributions should be sent to the 
Founder and Director, W. Hughes, Registered Offices, African 
Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. 
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Rudpard kipling on Missions. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, in “The Judgment of Dungara,” writes : 
“Ask the greyheads of the Bannockburn Medical Crusade 
what manner of life their preachers lead ; speak to the Raoine 
Gospel Agency, those Americans whose boast is that they go 
where no Englishman dare follow ; get a pastor of the Tubingen 
Mission to talk of his experience—if you can. You will be 
referred to the printed reports, but these contain no mention 
of the men who have lost youth and health—-all that a man 
may lose, cee faith —in the wilds ; of English maidens who 
have gone forth, and died in the fever-stricken jungles of the 
Panth Hills, knowing from the first that death was almost a 
certainty. The reports are silent here, because heroism, 
failure, doubt, despair, and self-abnegation on the part of a 
mere cultured white man are things of no weight, as compared 
to the saving of one half-human soul from a fantastic faith in 
wood spirits, goblins of the rocks, and river fiends.” 
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The Adrogue Evangelical Mission. 


Founder—SENOR EMILIO OLSSON. 








“yy Ve” 
AN EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


HSOoo IMMEDIATELY, 


for this needy work in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, to which 
SENOR OLsson is shortly returning. 





SENOR OL sson has distributed many thousands of copies of the Word of God in that 
‘Neglected Continent.” 


Miss Bell has kindly given 4100; Mr. Dence, £50; Rev. F. Paynter, M.A., 425; 
per Keswick Convention, £25 10s.; Mr. R. Cory, £15; and Sir George Williams, £10 10s., 
towards this Mission. 





CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to Messrs. MORGAN & SCOTT, “The Christian,’ 
Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. ROBERT CALDWELL, F.RGS., 
6a, Colonial Avenue, Minories, London, E.C.; or to the Office of “ All Nations.” 
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Christmas at Heemuch. 


By Dr. MARGARET MCKELLAR 
(Canadian Presbyterian Mission). 


O more blessed or glad Christmas was ever spent in 
N Neemuch than that of 1902. We were a large party 
of missionaries, thirteen in all. 

Our day began, before daylight, with the exchange of 
mysterious-looking parcels, the contents of which were as 
eagerly looked at as those of the myriads of little stockings 
that would be opened in Christendom. Every Indian Chris- 
tian, big and little, was remembered, and the giving .brought 
its own joy, for is i{ not true now, as ever, that it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive” ? 

This Christmas Day was unique, in that we had the comfort 
and satisfaction of worshipping in our own new church for 
the first time. Preaching halls and assembly halls there are 
in other stations of our Mission, but this is the first real 
church of ours in Central India. It is built on the Mission 
compound, at a little distance from the ladies’ bungalow, 
partly in the shade of the fine spreading pipal, one of India’s 
many sacred trees. 

The building is a strong, substantial stone structure, roofed 
with flat red tiles, and floored with Ncemuch flag stones, for 
which this place is famous. The foundation is 65 ft. by 50 ft., 
on which rest the nave, 62 ft. by 26 ft., and the aisles joined 
to the nave by massive stone arches. On either side of the 
platform, which is graced by a plain but neat pulpit, is a small 
room. Doors and windows at regular intervals admit a flood 
of light, and ensure a free current of fresh air, while several 
small windows just beneath the eaves help in giving good 
ventilation. 

The main entrance is at the end opposite the platform, and 
on entering, the first thing to attract the Western eye is the 
rough interior of unpolished, bluish-gray stone, which gives 
an impression of solidity never given by a smooth-plastered 
wall. Over the pulpit, on the wall, is a neatly painted scroll, 
with the following words in Hindi: “O praise the Lord all 
ye nations.” Beneath this, just for the day, in evergreen 
Ictters on a white background, were the words, in Hindi, 
“God is Love.” The whole of the church round the platform, 
pulpit and organ, was tastefully decorated with plants. With- 
out chairs or benches, there is seating capacity for about six 
hundred. ; 

The beauty of the whole thing is that the building has been 
erected at the expense of the congregation. For sixteen 
months, with the exception of one or two, the whole congre- 
gation have been giving the Lord His tenth, and bringing it 
into His house. This, with the accumulated collections of 
several previous years, has all but paid for the cost of building. 

The famine girls in the Orphanage were so anxious to have 
a share in the building that they denied themselves meat for a 
month and gave an offering $6, or 24 shillings. A second 
gift of $10 they gave was one that had been given to them- 
selves for a treat. When funds were called for the famine in 
China, the children gave up their treat and said, “Send the 
money to China to the famine sufferers.” When our own 
Ho-nan missionaries saw that the need was not very pressing, 
they returned the gift, and after all its travels, it was given 
cventually to the church. The widows, too, gladly gave up 
some of their bread, so that they might have it to say, ‘‘ We 
helped build the church.” 

We were glad to have the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson back 
from Canada in time for the opening. It is some seventeen 
years since they began work in Neemuch and had to win 
their way to the hearts of the people, so to them, more than 
to any of the rest of us, the contrast of the then and the now 
must have been great. 

Nine o'clock came, and with it a congregation of some 500 
souls. How happy they all looked! There were some 230 girls 
from the Orphanage, with shining faces and sparkling cyes, 
One hundred of these had walked barefooted from the 
Orphanage to the church, a distance of nearly eight miles. 
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What mattered if some of their feet were blistered and 
swollen ; had they not come to worship in their own church ? 
The rest of the children came in twelve two-wheeled spring- 
less ox-carts, and formed quite a quaint procession, coming 
through the cantonment. 

When the whole party had arrived at the church they filed 
in two by two and took their seats on a rough carpet on the 
stone floor. From the youngest to the oldest, every head was 
bowed and a silent prayer uttered ; then they waited reverently 
for the service to begin. The women from the Widows’ 
Home, eighty in number, came in perfect order, and one would 
think from their decorum that all their lives they had been 
accustomed to coming to church. The bright chadders 
(head-cloths) of the women contrasted strikingly with the 
white ones of the children. The remainder of the congrega- 
tion was made up of our other Indian Christians, some 
others who believe with their hearts but have not yet 
confessed openly the Lord Jesus as their Saviour, natives from 
the bazaar, who came out of curiosity, a few European well- 
wishers, and a sprinkling of British soldiers. 

The exercises of the first: hour were all in Hindi. Immedi- 
ately at the close of the Hindi service, one in English was 
conducted by Mr. Cack. Mr. Smith, one of our assistant 
missionaries, who helped Mr. Harcourt so much in superiu- 
tending the erection of the building, spoke. At 3 o'clock 
another service was held in Hindi. 

The functions of the day ended in a tea at Mrs, Wilson’s for 
all the Christians, a feast of good things given by Miss 
Thomson to the widows, and a treat of sweetmeats for the 
orphan girls. 





A NEw hall has been erected for the Airdrie Evangelistic 
Association, as a memorial of the late Dr. and Mrs. Wilson 
and child, who were martyred in China during the persecution 
of the missionaries. It was formally opened by Mrs. William 
Service, Coatbridge, while a memorial stone was laid in the 
vestibule by Mr. John Wilson, M.P., of Airdrie, Mrs. Service 
and Mr. Wilson being sister and brother of the late Dr. Wilson. 
The hall, which is seated for 700 people, has a suite of rooms, 
including a lesser hall, adjoining. The building has been raised 
by public subscription, the cost being £2,800, of which about 
Ticon has yet to be subscribed. 





LETTERS received in Berlin from Jerusalem report that it is 
proposed to construct a railway from Haifa, on the coast 
below Mount Carmel, to the Sea of Gennesareth, taking in 
Nazareth and other towns in Galilee. The railway is intended 
to form a section of the system from the Mediterranean to 
Damascus and Mecca. The construction of the road is nomin- 
ally in Turkish hands, but in reality is controlled by Germans, 
all the engineers and employees being German. The new 
line will have stations at Capernaum, Cana, Sharon, Bethsaida, 
and Magdala. 





PROFESSOR DAGOBERT SCHONFELD, of Jena, is engaged 
on an expedition to the Sinaitic Peninsula. He left Cairo to- 
wards the end of October. His caravan remained there, in 
charge of a servant, last year, after his return from a journey 
to the Soudan. He is beginning his new explorations with a 
thorough investigation of the mountain district of the Penin- 
sula, and will proceed northwards, via Petra and Kadesh 
Barnea, to Hebron, endeavouring to determine the line of 
migration and the halting-places of the Israelites. 





A BRONZE tablet has been erected in Clapham Wesleyan 
Chapel in memory of the late Rev, William Arthur, President 
of the Conference in 1866. Mr. Arthur was a missionary in 
Mysore, but an affection of the eyes, which threatened total 
blindness, compelled his return to England. He achieved 
great influence as a preacher at home, when his voice 
suddenly failed, and he devoted the rest of his life to literary 
work, Among his writings were, ‘“‘A Mission to the Mysore ” 
and “The Tongue of Fire.” To him largely the Weslcyan 
cause at Clapham owed its origin. 
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URGENT APPEAL TO PROTESTANTS FOR | Zenana Bible and # 


Moravian Missions # Medical Mission, 


(ESTABLISHED 1732). Or Indian Female Normal School avd Instruction Society. 
The Oldest Protestant Missions to the Heathen, 
. First to the Lepers. In Co-operation with the CHURCH MISSIONARY and other 


Protestant Missionary Societies in India. Established 1852. 
SERIE ‘cement 


The following are SOME of many PRESSING NEEDS for which 


OBJECT :—To make known the Gospel ot Christ to 
EARNEST PRAYER and SUPPORT are SOUGHT. the: Wonien of India 


FOR GENERAL FUND—largely inoreased annual help of at : 
least £4,000. 


FOR LABRADOR, hitherto self-supporting, but cuppiee lbp An immediate Increase of £3,000 a year 
in it , £2,000 lly is éred for another H H H ; 
twa years For thitnecd, and te nore Tose te th eee, | in the ordinary income is urgently needed 
Fund, an ADDITIONAL Fund exists. to maintain the work. 


4ND IMMEDI4TRLY the balance still required to cover cost of 
freight, erection, equipment, and furnishing of the New Labrador 


Hospital now being built. The Medical and other work continues to 


Se serious, indeed, is the general need, that unless Funde expand, but the Committee have been compelled 
énorease, Reinfercementa will have te be detained, extensions 


forbidden, come staffe reduced, and ealarice and expenditure | Teluctantly to close one station for want of 














curtatled, furleughe delayed, and studenta in training Funds. Total staff, European and Native, 432. 
informed that at the end ef their eourse their services may 
net be required te f 











DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent to the Treasurers 

Contributions will be thankfully received, and information given, by the LORD KINNAIRD and Sir W. MUIR, K.C.8.1.; the Hon, Finance 

the Rev. W. W&eTTON Cox, at the offices of the LONDON ASSOCIATION, Secretary, A. H. HABERSHON, Esq., 2, Pall Mall East, 8. W. General 
7, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C., who will also gladly arrange Secretary, Rev. A. R. CAVALIER. Offices:—2, Adelphi Terrace, 
or Meetings, Sermons, Lectures, &c. London, W.C. Bankers, Barclay & Co., Ltd., 1, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





The Lord Guide and Provide. For the CHURCH, the MISSION HALL, or the 
HOME, the IDEAL INSTRUMENT is the 


| 
British Society for the . ‘ Bilhorn Telescope 
Propagation of the Gospel Folding Organ 


among the Jews,..... 
FS as oe ee ae eed by MR. PETER BILHORN, at the C.E. Convention, 


9, GREAT JAMES ST REET, Alexandra Palace, and elsewhere. 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


President: Treasurer: 
SIR ANDREW WINGATE, K.C.I.E. ROBERT GREER, Esgq.. J.P 














This is the strongest, sweetest-toned, and most perfect Portable 
Organ yet introduced Although it folds up in ten 
seconds into the compass of a portinanteau, it is powerful 








| Prices from £5 10s. complete. 
| 
| 


' enough for any congregation of 1,000 people, while, at the will of 
Some of the Work dono by tho British Society. | the player, the tone may be reduced to a whisper. 


Hebrew Christian Missionaries and Voluntary Helpers There are no loose portions to get lost, The total weight is 
are engaged in spreading the Truth of the Gospel. We have | 23 lbs., and it is fitted with a strong rubber-covered hardle to carry 
Rea han te the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria, | im one hand. 

ussia, Italy and Turkey. We have Medical Missions. New i 
Testaments, portions of Soripture, and Tracts in various Ne Crean Stool as needed: 
languages are distributed freely. The Gospel is preached in 
Mission Halls and from house to house. 








An Illustrated Descriptive Booklet sent post 
Se eee he ee free on application. 
We have Two Homes for Poor Aged Hebrew Christiane, whero they 
find Sheiter and Selace until they asoend to tho better Heme on High. 





- May be inspected and“tried before purchasing at 
ee CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Secretary. MARSHALL BROTHERS, 


Rev. ISAAC LEVINSON, 9, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, F 
W.C.; or may be sent to the Office of “ The Life of Faith." Keswick House, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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The Colonial Missionary Society 


Formed 1836.) (Incorporated 1897. 





EEKS to do for white men ia British Colonies what the Foreign Missionary Societies do 
for the heathen. Nearly a quarter of a million of our fellow-countrymen leave our 
shores every year to make a living in new countries. They need the Gospel of Jesus 

Chris. What are WE doing for our brethren far away? To neglect them is to be 
open to the reproach that : 


We care for the Heathen, but not for Our 
Fellow-Countrymen in Distant Lands. 


The Colonial Missionary Society helps twelve Colonies, but has far more appeals 
than it can meet. 


An Additional Income of £5,000 A YEAR 


is very urgently needed for most pressing claims. 





Mr. JAMES SPICER, aot long before his death, wrote :— 


“Knowing, as I do, and having for nearly fifty years taken the warmest personal interest 
in the working of the Colonial Missionary Society, I have no hesitation in urging upon you this 
plea. No Missions are more necessary, NO OTHER FUNDS PRODUCE A RICHER OR 
A SPEEDIER RETURN OF BLESSING.” 





All Contributions for the Colonial Missionary Soctety should be sent to the 
REY. D. B. HOOKE, 
22, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Cheques should be crossed—“ Parr's Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S BRANCH 


AS been established. The Members meet on the second Monday of each month, at 7 p.m., in the Memorial Hall, 

H Farringdon Street, London. The Meetings are open to all young people who are connected with Evangelical 
Churches. Its affairs are managed by a Committee elected annually by the Members. Many who are associated © 

with the Branch will doubtless go out to the Colonies to live—as ministers or missionaries, or as ordinary settlers—in addition 
to some who have already gone. In either case it is most important that interest should be created early in life, and everything 
be done to foster it. There is no auxiliary more valuable to the cause of Christ abroad than to have those who go out from the 
motherland willing to put their hand to the plough and work ‘ for His Name’s sake’ in the land where they settle. If Christian 
young people who leave Great Britain for the Colonies were faithful in using their opportunities, the good. effect would be 
incalculable. 
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The Basutoland MADission. — 


By Mrs. M. SUTHERLAND TAYLOR. 


LTHOUGH the attention of English people 
has been so much directed to South Africa 
during the last few years, there is still one 
part of it which is too little known in this 
country, and yet which has a special claim 
on us, both as Christians and English people. 

This is Basutoland, “the Switzerland of 
South Africa,” a very mountainous country, 
which is hemmed in by Cape Colony, Natal, 

the Transvaal, and the Orange Colony, and reached only 
by waggon from Bloemfontein. It is a small country, 





encroachments of their various neighbours, both black 
and white, they voluntarily put themselves under the 
protection of England, still retaining their own form of 
Government, and paramount Chief, under the supervision 
of an English Resident Commissioner. 

The interesting and romantic story of how the Gospel 
first reached the Basutos is worth repeating. Seventy 
years ago, three young Frenchmen, Messrs. Casalis 
Arbonsset, and Goselin, started for South Africa to work 
among a tribe which on arrival they found to have been 
exterminated by the Matabele. They felt lonely and 
sad, strangers in’ a strange land, but prayed earnestly 
that they might be guided to some other field of labour. | 
God had His plans for them, as well as for the Basutos, 
and in His providence they met with Adam Krots, a 
mulatto hunter, who had returned from Basutoland, 





CHIEF NKUEBE AND ATTENDANTS, GOING TO A GOVERNMENT MEETING. 
(Kindly lent by “ African Commerce." ) 


but destined, I believe, in the future, to play a great 
part in the history of South Africa, seeing that God has 
so signally blessed it, both spiritually and temporally, 
by sending it the Gospel, and by preserving to its people 
their independence and land. 

_The Basutos are the only tribe in South Africa who 
have retained possession of their country. Dreading the 


He told them how the great chief Moshesh earnestly 
desired European teachers, as he had heard that such 
men could teach him how to govern his country. Adam 
Krots advised him to get a missionary, to which Moshesh 
gladly agreed, and sent two hundred head of cattle to 
buy one for him. These cattle never reached their 
destination, being seized on the way, but the fact remains 
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THE MISSION: A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 


as a proof of Moshesh’s sincerity. He did not know what 
a missionary meant, and when the young Frenchmen— 
feeling the invitation to come from God—went to 
Basutoland, he was much disappointed that they had 
brought no guns, but only a Book, from which they 
were always reading. He was a very remarkable man, 
quite a diplomatist and statesman in his way, and 
after the first disappointment as to the guns, became a 
true friend to the missionaries, giving them land to 
build on at Moriah, or Morija, which is now the prin- 
cipal station of the Mission. He himself, however, did 
not accept the Gospel till quite late in life, when he 
spoke of himself “as only a babe of a few days old.” 

I cannot here enter into all the details of the 
missionaries’ first experiences, difficulties, and disappoint- 
ments. It was fully two and a-half years before they 
saw their first convert. The country owes its present 
prosperity almost entirely to them, as they planted 
trees, of which there were none in Basuto- 
land, introduced corn and other seeds, 
which are now the staple industry of the 
country, entitling it to be called ‘ The 
Granary of South Africa.” 

I desire rather to speak of what the Gos- 
pel has done for them during the last seventy 
years, and is doing to-day. Statistics are 
dry things, but some are needful here to show 
the extent of the work. In 1902 there were 
Over 20,000 converted natives, 14,000 of these 
being converts of years’ standing, and now 
church members, the others still under pro- 
bation, for they do not /urry to make church 
members there. Many more, though not 
truly converted, are under the influence of 
Christianity. There are over 14,000 children 
in the schools of fourteen Mission stations, 
in charge of European missionaries, and 160 
yut-stations, directed by native evangelists 
and provided with schools taught by them. 

Altogether there are about three hundred 
native evangelists and teachers at work. 
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These men are trained at the Bible School 
at Morija, a unique establishment in South 
Africa, and which trains men also for many 

other Missions. They then go out to the 
outlying parts of the country, and up into 
the cold and bare Maluti Hills, where the 
Basutos have been obliged to go and live, 
owing to their increasing population. There 
they found out-stations and work most 
faithfully and devotedly among these 
heathen people. £12 a year is about al} 
the salary they require, living, as they can 
do, in simple, native style. This money 1s 
provided by the native Church, aided by 
friends outside ; the parent Society, the 
Paris Protestant Society, owing to new and 
heavy claims on them in Madagascar, being 
only able to pay the salaries of the Euro- 
pean missionaries and the up-keep of their 
buildings. The native Church aims at 
being self-supporting, and raised £4,000 last 
year, but in view of the 270,000 heathens 
still unreached, it is unable to send out as 
many evangelists as are needful. 

A translation here of a native pastor’s 
letter will best give an idea of these men and their work. 
Everitt Segoete writes : “ We have had seven conversions 
here. One of the converted ones belongs to a village a 
little distance away. He, his wife, and his daughter, have 
all given themselves to God, and he has every appear- 
ance of being very earnest and faithful. He helps me 
very much, especially in evangelization, and holds daily 
prayer for the people of his village. He has bought a 
Bible and hymn-book, and Madame Mabille has given 
him a handbell, which he uses for calling the people to 
prayer. He used to strike one piece of iron against 
another when he called to prayer, but now he rejoices 
to ring his bell in the midst of the great heathen village 
where he lives. 

“When I first came here my horse got into a field of 
Kaffir corn. The woman to whom it belonged went to 
a hill overlooking the village, and began cursing me in 
a dreadful way for what the horse had done. Her 
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husband was a man who was very desirous of 
giving himself to the Lord, but when he told his wife 
of his new desires, the noise she made in the village 
was very great. Her husband said nothing, but after- 
wards asked me if he could not put her away. I told 
him not to even think of such a thing, and exhorted 
him to pray about it. Thus six weeks passed, and one 
day Mpesho came to me with joy, saying that his wife 
had asked for money to buy herself a dress, so that she 
might come to church. What joy and astonishment 
were ours! I told him to go at once and buy hera 
dress, and gave him a shilling to help hima little. A 
day or two later, at the evening prayer, Mpesho’s wife 
came in, with a white handkerchief on her head. 
Everyone was astonished and asking, ‘Can it be true 
that at last Malekese has come to worship?’ The next 
day she came, sorrowing and repenting for her sins, to 
see me. She said: ‘I know what I am doing will 
make a great noise. The heathen will try to stop me. 
The Christians who know me will be afraid of me. But 
I trust God for mercy.’ What a miracle that God 
should thus hear and answer the prayers of sinners! 
How can I show Him my love and thankfulness for 
it all?” 

The young men trained as teachers in the Normal 
School—passing the full Teachers’ Examination of Cape 
Colony—are also the means of spreading the Gospel, in 
addition to those taught various trades in the Industrial 
School. One who went to work at Bloemfontein wrote 
as follows to his missionary at Morija: “ All my fellow- 
workmen are heathen, but I was enabled to show my 
colours from the very first. Then I found a friend, a 
Christian Kaffir, and although we did not understand 
each other, we spoke through an interpreter, and 
cheered and comforted one another in a wonderful way. 
We began evangelizing, and told these poor people 
about Jesus. We had prayers with them morning and 
evening, and we were astonished to find that they were 
hungering for the Word of God. Some asked me to 
teach them to read. They wanted to pay me, but this 
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I refused. Another found a hymn book, and 
asked me to sing, so I sang, and soon many 
were all round us listening. Two men 
asked to be prayed for; they want to be 
Christians. I am sorry I must go away 
soon, because I have now seen here how 
large our Lord’s field is, how He has pre- 
pared it, and how soft it is. Oh! pray for 
me, and especially pray for these two men.” 
| - The missionary’s comment on this letter 
} is: “This boy has done a great deal for 
his own family. His mother and another 
wife of his father, who is a heathen, and his 
brother, have all come to the Lord through 
him.” 

The Printing Press is another very valuable 
branch of the work. It has been completely 
disorganized during the late War, owing to 
the impossibility of procuring materials. 
The country, though internally at peace, was 
practically cut off from the rest of the world 
by the War in the Orange Colony. Now, 
however, Mr. Casalis, son of one of the three 
young French missionaries who first went 
to Basutoland, is returning from furlough 
in France, and takes with him a Swiss helper 
and new printing machine. The old one is worn out 
and insufficient for the immense amount of literature 
printed at Morija, Bibles, commentaries, hymn books, 
school books, &c. He hopes, with the aid of the native 
staff, to make this important branch self-supporting. 
About £400, however, is still required to start it, but I 
trust this will soon be found. 

This is but a brief outline of the extensive work 
carried on by these French missionaries in an English 
Colony, for English subjects. A fact not to be over- 
looked is that they, in their devotion to this work, have 
never taught the natives one word in French, always 
and only in English, as French would be of no advan- 
tage to them living under British rule. Surely this 
Gospel Protestant Mission calls loudly to us for prayer 
and practical sympathy. | 

Anyone desiring fuller information as to the Basuto- 
land Mission and its history, can have it, along with 
periodicals and illustrated postcards, by applying to the 
Honorary Secretary, at 190, Albion Road, Stoke New- 
ington, London, N. 


THE National Bible Society of Scotland joins the British and 
Foreign and the American Bible Societies in Korea, in common 
work under the direction of a united committee, with one agent 
representing the three Societies. At the recent meeting of 
Directors of the Scottish Society, on the motion of Dr. Ross 
Taylor, it was agreed to consider the possibility of extending 
the Society's operations in South Africa. It was reported that 
the Rev. W. H. Murray had resumed the duties of his station 
at Pekin last September. From Chungking Mr. James 
Murray forwarded a remarkable address by Viceroy Ts’en 
Ch’uen Shuen in response to the presentation of a New Testa- 
ment and letter from the British and American missionaries on 
his leaving Chentu for Canton, in the course of which his 
Excellency said :—‘‘My hope is that the teachers of both 
countries will widely spread the Gospel more than ever, that 
hatred may be banished and misunderstanding dispelled, and 
that the influence of the Gospel may create boundless happi- 
ness for my people of China. May the Gospel prosper!” It 
was agreed to sanction an expenditure on the work of the 
Society next year to the amount of £31,136, being a slight 
advance on the budget of the previous year. 
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By the Way. 


AVID NASMYTH, the founder, in 1835, of the 
London City Mission, had two years earlier estab- 
lished a similar Mission in Paris, and this, 

re-organized in 1880, now employs ten agents, Founded 
on the model of the London Mission, but adapted to 
the requirements of Paris, 
it is an  interdenominational 
Society. Excellent work is 
‘done not only among the 
French, but also for English 
residents and for the Jews. 
Sunday Schools, Temperance 
Societies, and Christian Endeav- 
our Societies are in active oper- 
ation. The Society is a “One 
by one Mission,” a personal 
effort in which the missionaries 
seek contact with individuals. 
Last year nearly 8,000 visits 
were made to the homes of the 
people; 2,631 Gospel and be- 
lievers’ meetings were held, and 
46,100 tracts distributed, chiefly 
among those who do not attend 
any church or mission hall. A 
large number of Bibles and Tes- 
taments were sold or given 
away. Hospitals, and prisons, 
and sick rooms are visited. We 
are sorry to see that through 
lack of funds the number of 
missionaries is two less than 
formerly. The sum of £50 
contributed in England will en- 
sure the employment of another 
agent, a like amount being raised in France. The Mis- 
sion has a very interesting work torecord. For example, 
a pamphlet, entitled “In Memoriam,” tells how the late 
Queen’s writings led a French Roman Catholic lady from 
Romanism to Christianity, and further gives the expe- 
riences of a converted Roman Catholic priest. This 
booklet can be obtained at one penny, post free three 
halfpence, from Mr. H. E. Weylland, 14, Nicoll Road, 
Harlesden, N.W., who will also thankfully acknowledge 
subscriptions. 


THE MISSION 
(Methodist Episcopal Church.) 


ue ¢ 4 


THE upper storey of the C.M.S. Hospital at Gaza has 
collapsed. Even if this had not occurred, a new build- 
ing would have been necessary, since the present one 
is quite inadequate to the needs of the district. Perhaps 
the seeming disaster will prove a blessing in disguise, 
in securing funds for an enlarged hospital which might 
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not otherwise have come to hand so soon. 
Medical work in Gaza was begun in 1879, 
when a dispensary was opened by the Rev. 
A. W. Schapira, a C.M.S. missionary. This 
was developed into a regularly established Mis- 
sion, with an in-patient department, in 1886, 
when the Rev. R. Elliott, M.A., L.R.C.S., I., 
took charge of the work. He was compelled, 
through ill-health, to return to England in 
1892, and a year later was succeeded by the 
Rev. R. Sterling, B.A., M.B., B.S., Durham. 
After eight years, Dr. Sterling came home 
on furlough, returning at the commencement 
In 1900, the year before his furlough, there 
were no less than 28,300 out-patients and 1,200 in- 
patients, two-thirds of the latter surgical. Dr. Sterling 
preaches twice on Sunday in Arabic, gives two addresses 
daily at the hospital in the same language, and in the 
evenings, after the work of the 
hospital is done, has classes for 
workers and others. Dr. Sterling 
is a native of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and at present one of its 
representatives in the foreign 
field. The local Medical Mission 
Auxiliary of the C.M.S. have, there- 
fore, been raising funds for the 
new hospital, and were desirous 
of being able to telegraph to Dr. 
and Mrs. Sterling on Christmas 
morning that the money was 
forthcoming, thus making it a 
Christmas gift. We hope their 
happy idea was realized. The 
appeal was sent out on December 
5th ; hence we were unable to 
notice it in our last issue. 


of 1903. 


* ® * 


THE Stirling Tract Enterprize, 
Drummond’s Tract Depot, Stir- 
ling, is not only a publishing 
bouse. Like the R.T.S., it aids a 
large number of evangelistic and 
missionary endeavours by its 
gratuitous circulation of Gospel 
literature, the funds being derived 
from contributions sent for the purpose, and from the 
profits of the business. The area over which these grants 
are spread is a very wide one, and includes Mission sta- 
tions in all parts of the world. During the year ending 
Sept 30th last, a total of 17,170,892 periodicals, tracts, 
volumes, and booklets was disposed of, those distributed 
gratis being nearly half, viz., 8,902,162. The grants 
were of the value of £3,654 13s. qd., towards which 
£2,294 4s. 7d. was received, the balance of £1,360 8s. od. 
being derived from the income yielded by the publica- 
tion department. This source alone has produced in 
the whole history of the Trust an amount of £22,411, 
whilst the donations received during that period have 
reached £80,517. 

* * 


THE Friends of Armenia acknowledge with many 
thanks the receipt of ros. from “H.Y.S.” 
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Cat Duan Fu, Sban-esi: 


THREE YEARS AFTER THE MASSAORE. 
By E H. Epwarps, M.B., C.M. 


(Baptist Mtsstonary Soctety). 


\ {* last article gave an account of our overland journey 
from Tientsin, and now, after an interval of six months, 
one is better able to give an idea of things as they are, 

than if a paper had been written immediately on arrival. 

We reached here on May 16th, and had acordial welcome 
from our Chinese friends, some of whom met us a little distance 
outside the city. It was of course a great pleasure to find so 
many foreigners here—My. Morgan and Mr. Lower, of our own 
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sight of the place where the remains of the martyrs were 
thrown and left for six months. 

Nothing, of course, had been done to clear up the ruins of 
what was Once our home and hospital, and we had little heart 
to commence such work immediately on our return. Now, 
however, a great part of the debris has been removed, and in 
one corner of the compound—where once stood the ladies’ 
house and girls’ school--we are erecting a museum and 
preaching room. The former we hope will act as an attrac- 
tion to the latter, and also help to enlighten the people on 
many points. We have so planned the museum that it can be 
easily enlarged, and if any of our friends can send suitable 
contributions, such as natural history specimens or pictures, 
models, either of buildings or machinery, &c., we shall be 
very grateful. Good portraits of our King and Queen— 
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THE ENTRANCE To THE NEW HOSPITAL COMPOUND.* 
(Ruins of the old Chapel on the Right.) 


Mission, and the five “ Professors” connected with the new 
Western College. At the time of writing three of these are 
rejoicing in the company of their wives, so that our little 
community is gradually growing ; but it will be a long time 
before we have the same number that was here in 1go00 ; and 
glad and thankful as we are for new friends, our hearts still 
sake for those who were so suddenly called away from their 
work. 

In addition to the memorial for them at the Martyrs’ 
Cemetery, on the hills to the east of the city, we found that 
three other memorials had been erected by the Chinese 
authorities ; one on the site of the house where the mission- 
aries were arrested, a second near the actual scene of the 
massacre, while the third is just outside the south gate, on the 
very spot where a memorial—erected by the people of the 
city—ftormerly stood for the infamous Yii Hsien, and within 





* The inscription on the right of the doorway reads, ‘‘ (We) heal for 


the sake of the body’; and that on the left, ‘‘(We) preach a doctrine 
for the salvation of the soul.” . 


sane if possible—in suitable frames, would be greatly 
valued. 

The hospital is also in course of erection, but not on the old 
site. We have “lengthened our cords” by procuring an 
adjacant piece of ground, and hope eventually to “strengthen 
our stakes.” At present only the out-patient department is 
being built, and as the workmen are so slow and the days now 
so short, we shall feel satisfied if everything is ready for 
opening by the Chinese new year, which falls in February 


‘next. Subsequently, as the funds are forthcoming, we hope to 


put i ae hegre for in-patients ; and one of our “ visions” is 
that before long we may have a separate women’s hospital, 
with a fully-qualified lady doctor in charge. Lady doctors 
looking for a sphere of usefulness, please note ! 

The opening of the “ College of Western Learning” has 
attracted about two hundred students to the city, some of 
them men of exceptional ability. Though by the arrange- 
ments made Christianity cannot be taught, the influence 
exerted is all for true religion. Without exception the foreign 
staff are all Christians, and have the highest interests of their 
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students at heart. Several of the Chinese assistants are also 
earnest Christians. 

The military academy is in charge of Chinese officers, 
taught by Germans at the coast, and has some sixty cadets in 
training. Two Japanese are in charge of the Agricultural 
College, with about eighty students ; while there are also 
pane and intermediary schools, which are supposed to be 
eeders for the “ Great College.” 

With these apparent signs of progress in certain directions, 
it is saddening to see indications of retrogression in others. It 
will be remembered that one of the causes of the outbreak of 
1900 was a long-continued drought. Last year was also a very 
dry season, and the then Governor—the well-known Ts’en 
Ch’'un Hsitian—adopted the usual Chinese methods for pro- 
curing rain by worshipping various idols. One after another 
was tried in vain, until a comparatively unknown goddess was 
sent for to a district some forty miles to the north. Her image 
was brought with state to the city, and by a coincidence rain 
began to fall the next day. Of course this was attributed to 
her beneficent influence, and to-day a large temple is being 
erected to her honour at the public expense, at a cost of 
some ten thousand taels—about £1,200. Not only so, but a 
second temple is being erected to the god of medicine, whom 
many people consult for themselves and friends in times of 
sickness : and quite a number of the old temples and shrines 
are being refurnished. 

One of the smallest, dirtiest houses in a street along which 
I frequently pass, was, until recently, a shop where the small, 
straw models of men, carts, etc., were made which are burnt 
as sacrifices at the graves of friends. Not long since a table 
appeared at the door with a red cover, which extended over 
the front, and on which was written “ The temple of the great 
genii.”. A report became current—probably started by the 
owner of the house—that one of the “ genii” had taken up his, 
or her, abode there, and people who had failed to get what 
they wanted at other tempies or shrines came to this one and 
burnt incense—which, of course, is only efficacious if bought 
‘“‘on the premises !” Some of these worshippers think they 
have obtained what they prayed for, and almost daily the 
number of little votive offerings—consisting of a strip of red 
cloth, on which are written four “ characters,” meaning, “ If 
you pray you are sure to obtain”—on the front of the houss 
increases. Certainly these people believe in their gods many, 
but of the one true God few—very few—care to hear; and 
alas ! there are not many of us here to make Him known to 
this city of 40,000 people, to say nothing of the immense 
district around us. 

Rapid as are the official changes in China, one could hardly 
have anticipated that the administration of the province 
would have so quickly altered that, of all the officials who 
were here when I left in November, 1901, only one—our old 
friend, H. E. Wu, the Lieutenant-Governor — now remains. 
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When we reached here in May, he was Acting-Governor, and 
afew days after our arrival I paid him an official visit by 
invitation, and the next day he returned my call. Since 
H. E. Ts'en Ch'un Hsiian lett here, in June of last year, no 
less than six governors have been appointed to this province, 
of whom three have actually held office : while the other three 
were designated to other posts before they even reached the 
province. The present Governor is nephew of the well-known 
Chang Chih Tung. Soon after his arrival, he invited my 
colleague and myself to visit him, and gave us a very good 
official reception. A few days after he returned the call, and 
subsequently invited the ‘ Professors” of the College and 
ourselves to dine at his yamen, with him and the three next 
highest officials. Though outwardly friendly to us, what his 
real attitude towards ‘“ reform” ofe any kind may be it is im- 
possible to say. At present, he seems to be rather “sitting on 
the fence,” ready to jump either way as he sees which side 
the ‘‘ powers that be” take. He has unfortunately found 
great fault with the administration of our kindly friend, the 
Lieutenant-Governor : and during the two months he has 
been here has changed a great number of the subordinate 
officials. 

“ But what of the Chinese Christians ?” our friends will be 
asking. Well, the remnants of the Church have to some 
extent been gathered, but many of them seem to have been 
stunned by the events of 1900, and not yet recovered. Out 
of their indemnity the Christians have built a nice new chapel, 
which is fairly filled every Sunday, but they show no aggres- 
siveness at present, and we long to see them revived bya 
“renewing of the Holy Ghost.”. They much need our 
prayers, for in some places the anti-Christian feeling is still 
very strong, and the Church members are openly threatened. 
Not long since a colporteur went to a village fair in the Shou 
Yang district, near where the late Mr. and Mrs. Pigott worked, 
to sell his books, but had no sooner opened his packet than 
he was set upon, knocked down, and very roughly handled. 
A bystander befriended him, and he escaped with only a 
fright and a few bruises. 

gain we ask the prayers of our friends for this 
needy, troubled land. How gladly would we welcome 
any who felt called of God to be His witnesses in the 
midst of this darkness. Meanwhile, ‘“ BRETHREN, PRAY 
FOR US.” 


[We shall be glad to receive and forward any articles for 
the museum, or monetary coniributions, through our Missionary 
Union.—Ebs. ] 
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Fanuary Ist—THE CHURCH OF CHRIST: Let us, at the 
beginning of this New Year, pray with great intensity of 
purpose for all who have taken upon them the name of Christ, 
and who are His representatives. Remembering that our 
Saviour’s earnestly expressed wish was “‘that the world may 
believe,” and that the world should be won through His own 
followers, are we not thrilled with a sense of shame that, nine- 
teen hundred years after this charge was given, it is a fact that 
half the world is still in darkness? We need to pray often 
and sincerely that the Church of Christ may awake from her 
slumber, and her love of ease and prosperity, and may send 
forth worthy followers of Him Who came “ to seek and to save 
the lost.” 

Fanuary seems baht Very interesting and encourag- 
‘ing is the work of the Medical Mission at Jerusalem. In spite 
-of opposition from without, the number of patients has 
steadily increased, and the spiritual side of the work has a 
most hopeful future before it. Many of the men in-patients 
‘may be seen studying their Bibles of their own accord and 
openly, and the missionaries feel that real love and sympathy 
will surely win the Jews for Christ, for Jews are specially 
sensitive to appreciative love. There are many secret believers 
in Christ who dare not openly confess Him; these have a 
claim upon our prayers. 


Fanuary 13th.—NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN AFRICA: A native 
teacher at Kibero, the great salt mine on the shore of Lake 
Albert, tells an impressive story, showing what power the 
devil has over the people, and how hard it is for the light to 
penetrate the darkness. For a long time there was steady 
opposition to the Word of God, and at last it was discovered 
that devil worship was at the bottom of it all. The place was 
full of secret charms and strange gods, and the witches and 
wizards pronounced doom upon all who went to listen to the 
Gospel. The teacher says: “ We prayed, and prayed, and 
prayed ; we strove in prayer that God might give the enemy 
into our hands, and that He might win the victory.” At last 
the Chief made up his mind that all charms should be burnt, 
and this was publicly done, with the devil-men sitting round 
and daring the Christians, who sang meanwhile, “ My peace I 
leave with you.” When the villagers saw that no harm 
followed there was great rejoicing, and crowds came to 
Church. “Now,” said the teacher, “all have freedom to 
dearn about Jesus Christ, and no one is hindered, for the 
power of the devil is gone.” Surely such a story as this ought 
to re-kindle our zeal in prayer; that we may join hands in 
this difficult work with our native brethren, many of whom 
are in lonely places, the only light-bearers of the Gospel in a 
dark heathen district, battling against fearful odds, and holding 
firmly to the Word of Life. 


Fanuary 27th.—SOUTH AMERICA: A few years ago two 
young men went to Cuzco, Peru, to preach the Gospel. Bitter 
opposition followed, and they were compelled to leave the 
city. A second attempt ended in like failure; but these 
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courageous workers were not to 
be beaten, and once more they 
attacked this stronghold of Satan. 
This time they started industrial 
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months ago, came the red-letter 
day, when the first three native 
converts were baptized, and the 
first Church formed in Cuzco. 
Thus the faith and perseverance 
of the missionaries have been 
rewarded, and the first signs have come of the harvest which 
will follow. The darkness and need of this district is very 
great, and all around are Indians, tribes upon tribes of 


savages, who have never heard of Christ. 
CLARA BENHAM. 





[The commencement of the New Year affords our readers an 
excellent opporlunily for joining the ALL NATIONS Prayer 
Union, and we cordially invile {hose who are not already in 
membership lo enrol their names: No subscriplion is charged, 
and a calendar with topics for three months will be forwarded on 
application to Mr. W. Roger Fones.—EDsS. | 





(Wr. Jackson to Visit America. 


INCE Mr. Jackson’s return from India, the friends of 
the Mission to Lepers in Canada and the United 
States have been looking forward to a visit from him, 
and it has been arranged that he shall spend -from 
February to May in America. The principal object of 
the tour will be to visit most of the existing branches of 
the Society, of which there are about thirty, but many 
other openings will no doubt be afforded for arousing 
further sympathy on behalf of the lepers and their 
children. The fact that the Mission to Lepers is 
spending nearly £6,000 a year on work supervised by 
missionaries of American Societies will give Mr. Jackson 
a strong plea for further help from our Transatlantic 
friends. He hopes to leave Liverpool in the E?¢rurta on 
January 23rd, and will probably be addressing meetings 
in New York on the Sunday and Monday a week later. 
Mr. Jackson will be grateful for prayer for strength and 
guidance in what will be an arduous tour, and also for 
Mrs. Jackson, who, influenced mainly by her doctor’s 
advice, will not accompany her husband. 
Mr. Jackson requests that during his absence letters in 
reference to the Mission to Lepers may be addressed to 
Mr. W. Hayward, 21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 





A FRIENDLY FAREWELL GATHERING in connection with 
Mr. Jackson’s departure will be held in the Drawing Room 
(No. 14), Exeter Hall, Strand, on Monday evening, January 
18th. A social hour, with tea and coffee, from 6.30 to 7.30, 
will be followed by a meeting for prayer and conference. 
Interesting information concerning the work will be given. 
Alt friends able to attend will be heartily welcomed, and Mr. 
ieee will be greatly cheered by a good attendance. Those 

oping to be present will much oblige by intimating their 
intention on a post-card to The Mission to Lepers, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, W.C,} 





All Literary Communications, Books for Review, etc., should be 
addressed to THE EpiTors, ALL NaTIONS, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. WM. ROGER JONES, 
ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Readers desirous of assisting any Mission Work referred to in 
this Magazine, or of becoming members of the Union and Pence 
Association, are invited to communicate with Mr. JONES. 

Applications for Advertisement Space should be made to the 
PUBLISHERS, MARSHALL BROS., Keswick House, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 





WitH the New Year the Society with which this 
magazine has for the past three years and more been 
closely identified, will adopt a new and 
enlarged title. The Missionary Pence 
Association and Information Bureau 
will for the future be known as the ALL 
NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, though retaining its 
old designation as a descriptive sub-title. At first sight the 
new name may appear somewhat ambitious as applied to 
one of the minor missionary organizations. But some 
such amended title was necessary, as the Association has 
long since outgrown the modest appellation bestowed on 
it at its birth twelve years ago, The term ‘“ Missionary 
Pence Association” admirably described the idea with 
which it was founded, viz., the promotion and popular- 
izing of Carey’s principle of a penny a week for Foreign 
Missions. The value of this method of small but 
systematic contributions, of which the Association may 
claim to have been the pioneer, is being increasingly 
recognized. Not only has the Regions Beyond 
' Missionary Union adopted this plan with results at which 
we rejoice, but it was proposed at the annual meeting of 
the C.M.S. Layworkers’ Union to aim at the support of 
one hundred missionaries by weekly penny contribu- 
tions. Other Societies are also recognizing the power of 
the penny as a factor in missionary finance. But as the 
work of the M.P.A. grew, other and wider functions 
were grafted on to the original purpose. Such objects as 
the spread of missionary information and the creation of 
missionary interest ; the despatch, and in some instances 
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the maintenance, of workers in unevangelized fields ; the 
provision of famine relief, and the erection and support 
of Leper Asylums—for which nearly £10,000 have been 
raised—all these demanded gifts not confined to pence, 
and so it has come about that the old title leads to a too 
limited conception of the Society’s work. Hence the 
adoption of the new name. Large as it sounds, it can be 
shown to be not inappropriate. Not only does the fresh 
title correspond with that of the magazine, which is the 
organ of the Society—and which is as truly catholic as 
the Society itself—but the work of the Union touches a 
field wide enough to justify its choice. In many parts of 
India, pioneer work and medical work, as well as the 
support of famine orphans and lepers, have been originated 
and sustained. To Africa several new workers have been 
sent, one of whom writes: ‘I think I can truly say that 
neither my husband nor myself would have returned to 
the Congo unless you had found the £100 needed.” To 
South America, again, workers have been sent who are 
now doing valued work in that great land. One states in 
a recent letter: ‘I was losing heart, having knocked at 
the doors of all the Societies, when God sent me to you.” 
Workers in China and Polynesia, as well as on the 
Continent of Europe, have been aided either to reach 
their fields or to sustain their work. In many ways and 
in many places the Asscciation has rendered timely help 
to those who are seeking to obey the Master’s command 
to make disciples of All ations, and we venture to hope 
that our enlarged title will be approved and welcomed by 
our friends as more accurately describing the work we are 
doing. Let our new name as well asthe New Year on 
which we are entering alike prompt us to new and more 
zealous efforts to help forward the great work of world 
evangelization, and may our earnest prayers, our personal 
service, and our self-sacrificing gifts all combine to bring 


in the day of full redemption for which the world waits. 
% % % % a 


THE following are some of the objects for which the 
ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION is urgently 
needing funds :— | 

The “ A.N.” Medical Mission, Bidar, Haiderakad. 
The “ A.N.” Famine Orphanage, Raipur, India. 
Pioneer Missionary to the Abors—on the 
Tibetan border. 
Support of Mr. Wilkerson, Matabeleland (L.M.8.), 
sent out and partly supported by the A.N.M.U. 
The Dumaria Mission, Bengal; Rey. W. and Mrs. 
Cooper. 
The Lepers in the Asylums at Patpara and 
Mungeli, which were built by the A.N.M.U. 
Gifts for the above will be gratefully received by 
MR. W. ROGER JONES, 
ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 
Exeter Hall, 
London, W.C. — 
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The Hepers of Burma. 
By REv. ARTHUR WOODWARD. 


T is estimated that in Burma alone there are ten thousand 

| lepers. A few years ago it was impossible to visit any of 
the numerous pagodas or buildings of historic interest, or 

to enter any one of the crowded bazaars, without passing quite 


close to lepers, who stretched out mutilated hands and asked 


for help. Near the approaches to the more important temples 
they sat in double rows, exposing leprous sores, and clamor- 
ously demanding pice (copper coins). They were objects to 
be shuddered at and shunned, subsisting on the chance 
charity of passers-by. Their presence in these crowded 
laces was a menace to the public safety, and yet for so long 
had they picked up a precarious livelihood in this way that 
they seemed almost to have a vested interest in their haunts. 
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ing for sins committed in some former existence. They 
were bad characters, murderers, perhaps, in a former state, 
and are now suffering the just penalty of their crimes. “Let 
them suffer,” says the average Buddhist! This, in spite of the 
fact that Buddhism lays so much emphasis on works of merit. 
Notwithstanding its hundreds of thousands of priests and 
pagodas, Buddhism has failed to bring one ray of light to the 
sorrow-darkened mind of the leper. It was left for Christian 
philanthropy to whisper hope and manifest practical sympathy 
to the outcast. 

In 1890, the Rev. W. R. Winston started work amongst the 
lepers of Burma. Ready help was given by the Mission to. 
Lepers, and the first Home for Lepers, consisting of a 
temporary building, with accommodation for fifteen inmates, 
was opened in 1891. It fellto the lot of the Rev. A. H. Bestall, 
Mr. Winston’s successor in Mandalay, to gather in the lepers, 
and at first his was no easy task. He was met with suspicion 
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HOME FOR L&PERS, MANDALAY: ONE OF THE WARDS. 
(The Building in the Background is the Dispensary.) 


*,During the Burmese régime, when considerations of public 
health, and even common decency, were ignored, the lepers 
land other mendicants had freedom to roam at will, and even 
under British rule their liberty was unrestricted until three 
years ago. Many lepers were found following trades, such as 
tailoring, cabinet-making and carving. Some were even 
engaged as school teachers. One of the most successful 
teachers in one town where I lived was a leper, who had lost 
so many fingers of his right hand that only with the greatest 
difficulty could he hold a pencil. Until a few months ago he 
was in receipt of Government aid in the shape of Results 
Grants earned by his pupils. 

Visitors to Burma write enthusiastically of the country and 
the people, but there is always one class that excites their 
sympathy—the lepers. The Burmans themselves appear to 
have grown so accustomed to the sight of lepers that their 

resence does not call forth any expression of practical help, 

yond the bestowal of a few occasional pice. Probably this 
is accounted for by the Buddhist belief that lepers are suffer- 


and mistrust on the part of the lepers. What could an English— 
man want with them but to do them harm? The lepers. 
feared that this was but a dodge of the English Government 

to get them all together in one place, and then poison them. 
off! Had they not heard that the Government wanted to 

stamp out leprosy? These were the fears that haunted their 

minds and caused them to cling to the filthy hovels in which 

they lived. They had been treated as outcasts for so long. 
that to speak of help or love to them seemed but cruel 

mockery. 

I shall never forget my own first visit to the Home, ten and 
a-half years ago. It was the evening of my first day in Man- 
dalay, and I could not sleep until the Home, of which I had 
heard and read so much, had been visited. The leper settle- 
ment is situated about half a mile outside the walls of the Royal 
City. In 1893, it consisted of a few large and small buildings, 
most of which were full of patients. We entered first into one 
of the women’s wards, and found a number of women, young» 
and old, seated on mats on the floor. One was of very repulsive 
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WAITING FOR THE VICEROY. 


appearance, which her shaven head only served to emphasize. 
I asked why her head was shaved, for all her companions had 
long raven tresses. Mr. Winston interpreted my question, 
and by way of answer the poor creature held out two stumps 
of wrists, from which the hands had disappeared, and said, “I 
have no fingers and cannot hold a comb or dress my hair.” 

We went into one of the smaller wards, and there, lying on 
the floor, was a Burmese woman, very near to death. By her 
‘side sat a little boy—her son—fanning his mother with a 
palm-leaf fan. Mr. Winston asked the little fellow why he 
did not go and play with the other boys outside, in the com- 
pound, and the answer was, “ My mother is so ill that I have 
to stay by her side to keep away the mosquitoes and flies 
which torment her.” 

From ward to ward we passed, and I gazed on sad sights, 
such as only those who have passed through a leper home can 
imagine. Some of the cases were most repulsive, and one in- 
voluntarily drew back from them. I almost shuddered, and 
yet was stirred with deep sympathy, and felt that if ever there 
‘were a Christlike work, it was to bring the con- 
‘solation of the Gospel, the power of love, and 
the hope of transfigured immortality into these 
poor blighted lives. 

Since that first visit, leper relief work has 
always had my prayerful sympathy, and it has 
been my duty and privilege to act for a period 
as Superintendent of the Home, and daily 
during that time to visit and minister to the 
inmates. After an experience of Mission work 
in all its departments, evangelistic, social, 
‘scholastic, I look back with thankfulness to my 
term of special work amongst the lepers. In no 
other branch of Mission work does one meet 
with such appreciation and loving gratitude, 
and no work is more productive of spiritual 
results. In the Mandalay Home there are now 
150 inmates of several nationalities, including 
Burmans, Chinese, Karens, Chins, Shans, 
Tamils, and other natives of India. All classes 
are represented, for leprosy attacks all classes. 
The ex-Buddhist priest sits side by side with 
the layman. The once promising schoolboy 
plays with the beggar’s child. A prince of the 
royal house of Burma wes once an inmate, and 
for all I know to the contrary, is still there. 
Leprosy levels all social distinctions, and all are 
companions in a common sorrow. A well-to- 


do Burman one day came into my study and 
burst into tears as he began to tell his sad story. 
“You remember,” said he, “my promising boy. 
He was a student in your school. All my 
hopes were centred in him. You told me he 
would do well, and when he left your school I 
sent him to Rangoon to college. He seemed 
to have a bright future before him, but Oh! 
Sayah Gyi [big teacher] he is a leper! Such 
a disgrace has never come upon our family 
before, and I am covered with shame as with 
a cloak.” One of the saddest duties I ever had 
to perform was to tell a boy he must not come 
to school again because he had developed 
symptoms of leprosy. One of our own 
countrymen, a bright, old, Christian English- 
man, lived and died in the Mandalay Home. 

I should like, before closing this article, to pay 
a tribute of loving admiration to the medical 
profession. As you are probably aware, there 
is no known cure for leprosy, but much may be 
done by medical knowledge and surgical skill 
to alleviate the sufferings of the poor lepers. 
We have no doctor attached to our Mission in 
Burma, but we have never lacked an honorary 
physician for our Home. We have never 
appealed for help, either to a military or civil 
surgeon, and been refused, and noble service 
has been rendered without any return, save the grateful, 
reverent thanks of the patients. In my opinion deeds which 
on field service would win the Victoria Cross are not braver 
or nobler than some I have seen performed by doctors in the 
Home for Lepers, Mandalay. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the good work 
carried on in the Home. Many of the inmates are now 
Christians, and regular daily services are held in the little 
church in the compound. One morning I entered the build- 
ing just as the prayer meeting was in progress. One of the 
prayers suggested something to my mind, and it was laid 
upon my heart to give expression to the thought. I asked one 
of the lepers to lend me his Burmese New Testament. As I 
held it in my hand it opened of itself at a certain chapter, and 
looking closely at the open page I saw it was thumbed and 
marked and worn. The marks were blackest at the bottom 
of the page, and they spoke more eloquently than words. The 
leper had found comfort in the invitation, ‘Come unto Me all 
ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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‘Reviews. 


THE MISSIONARY SPEAKER'S MANUAL. By ReEv. A. R. 
Buckianp, M.A., and Rev. J. D. MULLINS, M.A. 6s. (James 
Nisbet & Co., Lid.) 


Temperance workers have long enjoyed the provision of 
suitable text-books dealing with the various phases of their 
subject, and providing them with outlines and illustrations 
for pulpit and platform use. Sunday school teachers have 
been similarly favoured with helps for class and desk. No 
such compilation existed for the benefit of missionary speakers 
until the appearance of the present volume. As is pointed 
out, the material for the foundation of speeches on Mission 
work is scattered throughout the magazines and reports of 
the Societies. While we believe a quick worker will readily 
seize upon sufficient and appropriate matter in consulting 
these sources of information, we accord a high value to this 
book of reference, for ordinary workers and even for experts. 
The collection of testimonials and opinions, for instance, 
conveniently brought together from all quarters, supplies 
cogent arguments for the support of Missions, and the illus- 
trative paragraphs on a variety of topics, covering practically 


the whole range of Mission issues, are the cream of such > 


anecdotal stores. Threadbare and apocryphal narratives are 
tabooed, and the quotation of authorities throughout will 
enable the speaker to rest assured of the genuineness of his 
facts and to produce evidence of accuracy if challenged. The 
sermon outlines are good, and the first to be issued in English 
apart from those included in volumes of general sermon 
notes. Other important sections are the ‘“ Missionary 
Kalendar,” the “Chronology of Leading Events,” and the list 
of ‘Some British Missionary Martyrs.” 





SEVEN HEROIC CHILDREN. A Great Sorrow and a Great 
Victory. By Apa LEE. Edited by WiLma MorGan. 2s. 6d. 
(Morgan & Scott.) 


The terrible Darjeeling landslide will not have been 
forgotten. It was one which brought sorrow to several 
missionary and other homes, for many children of those 
homes were snatched away by the sudden catastrophe. None 
suffered as heavy a loss as the Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Lee, six 
of whose family perished, five in the actual disaster and the 
sixth after buta brief survival. The story of the sore bereave- 
ment is told by the lonely-hearted mother, aided by the loving, 
womanly sympathy of the editor, who has accomplished a 
delicate task with gentle hand. The beautiful characters and 
sweet influence of the children—advancing, as one or two of 
them were, into youth—are portrayed, and a number of their 
letters to their father and mother are printed. By the grace of 
God the stricken parents have been sustained and enabled to 
reconsecrate themselves to their work, one which is in every 
way worthy of commendation and support. The profits on 
this book are to be devoted to the Lee Children Memorial, 
in furtherance of the Bengali Mission. The fund is to 
provide dormitories, class-rooms and accommodation for 
more workers. The sum of £1,000 is in hand; £2,000 more 
is required to begin the building. We may add, however, that 
the volume—which has a number of illustrations—is well 
worth its price on its own account. 





Pomiuk, A PRINCE OF LABRADOR. By WILLIAM FORBUSH. 
2s. net. (Marshall Brothers.) 


A charnfiing, and true, story of Eskimo life is here presented, 
“A brave boy's life for brave boys.” English boys will be 
delighted with the description of Labrador, its seal and cod- 
fishing, and all the surroundings of snow and ice. Pomiuk 
became known to many in the United States, in consequence 
of his being one of the party of Eskimo who visited the great 
Chicago Exposition, and he was afterwards supported by young 
American subscribers. The book has a definite missionary 
interest, since two missionaries, Mr. Charles Martin and Dr. 
Wilmam the latter a well-known member of the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, were the instruments 
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in bringing comfort and happiness into Pomiuk’s life, which 
was an invalid one at its close. The volume is beautifully 
printed, illustrated and bound. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN THE SOUTH-WEST, 
RUSHER. Is. net. (H.R. Allenson.) 


Mr. Rusher, who is a member of the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A., and Hon. Treasurer of the Lay Workers’ Union of 
the C.M.S., paid a visit to the Y.M.C.A.’s and Missions in Spain 
and Morocco. He here publishes two lectures delivered on his 
return. They are very interesting, and full of up-to-date 
information of much usefulness. The booklet is liberally 
illustrated and contains a folding sketch map. It has a limp 
canvas cover. 


By E. A. 





A SCHOOL’S LIFE. 2s. 6d. 


Marshall Brothers.) 


This is a series of addresses, mainly to scholars, but includin 
some to parents and others, by the headmaster of Keswic 
School, an undenominational academy, established in 1898. It 
concludes with a plea for the provision of buildings specially 
set apart for prayer and praise, in unsectarian schools. 


By Rev. CEcIL GRANT, M.A. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH THE LITTLE ONES. By E. M. 
DEwWHuRsT. 2s.6d. (Marshall Brothers.) 


Lessons for the first half of the Christian year, from Christmas 
to Easter, are here given. They are intended for infant 
classes, children from five to eight, taught in separate class 
rooms. Short prayers are inserted, and instructions printed 
for the conduct of the class, together with questions to be 
asked on the subject of each lesson. The addresses are simple, 
and to the point, and well adapted to the intelligence of the 
youngest scholars. : 


THE OUTPOURED SPIRIT AND PENTECOST. By R.C. MORGAN. 
1s. (Morgan & Scott.) 


Two series of papers are collected in this little volume. 
Those on “ The Outpoured Spirit’ were published last year 
in The Christian, of which the author, as our readers will know 
full well, is the esteemed editor. The others, on “ Pentecost,” 
were written so long as forty-two years ago, and appeared in 
The Revival, the name by which our contemporary was then 
known. The two portions are alike good, and together form a 
very fresh and practical exposition. They provide food for 
profitable meditation, and being short make convenient 
readings. Many interesting points are suggested, with fine 
spiritual insight. 





PUNCHIRALA. By EVELYN STORRS KARNEY. 6d. net. 


(C.E.Z2.M.S. & Marshall Brothers.) 


The characters are fictitious, ‘but all their surroundings, 
conversation, etc., are made as true to life as possible.” 
Punchirala is “an up-country Singhalese boy.” e com- 
mended recently a brochure of “Station Class Sketches "— 
Chinese—by Miss Emile Stevens, published by the C.E.Z.M.S. 
This is a publication similar in style, and to be equally endorsed. 
It is intended for children, and would make an admirable little 
present in place of a New Year's Card. We are sure boys 
and girls will like it. The nine illustrations, on special plate 
paper, are beautifully executed. 





THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. B 
1s, net. (Marshall Brothers. 


This is one of “The Quiet Hour Series” of booklets. It 
deals with “the practical and experimental side of the all- 
embracing Truth of the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit,” 
and in a way which brings out many important points of 
Scripture teaching. We have read lately other writings on the 
same subject, but find in this very much which is distinctly 
fresh. The tasteful style in which this series is got up makes 
the various little volumes very suitable for enclosing with New 
Year messages to Christian friends. 


Rev. J. StUART HOLDEN, M.A. 
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PEARLS FROM THE PSALTER. By F. M. WaDE. 6d. (Marshall 
Brothers.) | 

This tiny booklet contains two short readings in the Psalms 
for each day of the month, morning and evening portions, 
founded on choice verses selected from the Prayer Book 
version. The homilies are really helpful words in season, and 
not mere commonplace sentences. The issue is such a little 
thing that it can be carried in the pocket as a constant 
companion with no inconvenience. Miss Irene H. Barnes 
writes a commendatory preface. 





L.M. BookLeETs. Eight Varieties. 6d. 


(Mission to Lepers.) 
The eight booklets are sold separately at one penny each, 
but in packets at sixpence, post free. They include some very 
interesting and touching stories of typical cases such as “ Dian, 
The Blind Leper,” by Miss Mary E. Darley ; “ Musua, a Leper- 
Evangelist,” by the Rev. G. M. Bulloch; ‘“ Dhondu, the 
Peacemaker,” by Mr. John Jackson, and “ Phoebe, ‘ A Succourer 
(f Many,’” by the late Miss Beatrice M. Bulloch. They are 
just the very things to 
distribute among 
friends in order to 
awaken an interest in 
the lepers. 





OurR LeEperRS. A 
National Responsibili- 
ty. By JOHN JACKSON, 
F.R.G.S. (Mission to 
Lepers.) 


This is an appeal to 
our Christianity, our 
humanity, and our 
patriotism, on behalf of 
the outcast lepers. It 
emphasizes the really 
national importance 
and benefit of such a 
work. A recent letter 
from His Majesty the 
King is published as 
a preface to the book- 
let, and indicates his 
interest in the work. 
It says: “ His Majesty 
sympathizes sincerely 
with the efforts of 
your Society to relieve 
the sufferings of lepers in 
the spread of the disease.” 
application. 


India and the East and to check 
Copies can be had post free on 


“ CERTAINTY. By Mrs. HOWARD TAYLOR. _ 1d. 
Partridge & Co.) 


This is a word of cheer addressed to missionaries at a 
farewell meeting at Harley House. Such a message is 
calculated to brighten the trying moment of parting. A copy 
might well be slipped into the hand of every departing 
missionary, whether returning to the field or setting out for the 
first time. 


(S. W. 





Victoria Gospel Press. 


WE are sure the many friends of the Victoria Gospel Press 
will be pleased to see the picture on this page of the wedding 
group of Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Hodge. In addition to the 
special interest it has, it is probably one of the most repre- 
sentative groups of South American missionaries to be 
obtained. 





WEDDING GROUP OF MR. AND MRsS. R. L. HODGE, AUGUST 15th, 1903. 


which he was said to be. 
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Love Feasts in Fiji. 


By REv. ARTHUR J. SMALL. 


T was Sunday morning and one of Fiji's gems. Eight 
] o'clock found me across the narrow channel separating 
the historic island of Bau from the mainland of Na Viti 
Levu, wending my way to the village of Vusei, about a 
mile further on, where I-was appointed to take service. 

At 9.30 the wooden drum—Fiji’s church-bell—was sounded, 
and in a quarter of an hour’s time the church was comfortably 
filled with a congregation of about 160 persons, gathered from 
two other villages, besides the one in which we were holding 
service. The sermon over, three fine brown babies were 
hagas for baptism by their happy parents. One of these 

ittle ones is the child of Mark, the resident Pastor, and I 
understand that this is the father's sixth visit for the same 
purpose—a circumstance for which he and his good 
wife are to be commended, for, unfortunately, families 
in which six children are to be counted are not so 
common as one would like them to be in the Fiji of pena & 

Being the Quarterly 
Love Feast Sunday,that 
old-time institution in. 
Methodism, a _ good 
deal discarded now-a- 
days, alas, in English- 
speaking communities, 
‘the feast was com- 
menced promptly on 
the conclusion of the 
preaching service. 
With the experience 
of a young man who 
spoke I was much 
interested. He stated 
that for months back a 
consuming desire for 
active service in church 
work had _ possessed 
him, and he had again 
and again tried in vain 
to get into the Bau 
Circuit foe Insti- 
tution. His application 
to be released from 
his secular engage- 
ments. had not been 
granted, and having 
now been made the 
leader of his village, 
his way was more effectually blocked than ever. At the con- 
clusion of his address I quoted for his edification that well- 
known passage, “ Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in 
Him, and He shall. bring it to pass.” 

In the afternoon I preached from the same text in the 
Thakombau Memorial Church at Bau, to.a congregation of 
about 400. The Love Feast at the close of the service, when 
upwards of 200 took part, was inspiriting. 

Lucy Ann, Thakombau’s daughter, now herself an old 
woman, spoke well as usual, and so did dear old Joseph, 
my native colleague, who has filled the position of native 
minister on this island of Bau for more than twenty 
years. 

Jehoshaphat marvelled at the condescension of God in 
deigning to use him, poor and despised, in carrying His. 
message to men. He once sought to see Bau’s great chief, 
Thakombau, and for that purpose went to a big vessel on 
On reaching the ship's side he 
found that instead of being in the big ship, the chief was on. 
board a canoe. This much surprised his youthful mind. And 
so he thought it was with the Great God, for had he 
not deigned to choose him, poor and despised, to carry 
His message to men, passing by the great ones of the: 
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— + Sumatra. 


By F. J. CHAPMAN. 


EARLY seventy years ago two American pioneer 
missionaries, whilst journeying from the coast to the 


interior of Sumatra, were brutally murdered and eaten 


by the Battas. One of the band who took part in this cruel 
deed is, I believe, still living. He is now a baptized Christian. 

About thirty years after the death of the pioneers, a fresh 
attempt was made to reach the Battas by German missionaries. 
They found the people ready and willing to receive them, and 
in a very short time many were converted. There are now 
thousands of Christians in Batta-land. 

Strange to say, Mandailing, the adjoining district, has not 
yet been occupied for Christ. Some fifty-five years ago a 
Mandailing chief begged for a missionary ; but the appeal 
remained unanswered for nearly half-a-century. Then Miss 
Needham, an elderly lady, left her home and work in England 
and came to Sumatra in response to the call. At first she 
worked in conjunction with the missionaries at a place called 
Pansur-na-Pitu (the Seven Springs), but Mandailing was 
always in her heart and mind. She asked again and again for 
someone to go there, but no one seemed willing. At last she 
herself went to Mandailing, but was spared for one year's 
work only ; then she died at a place called Maga. . 

The population of Great and Small Mandailing is reckoned 
to be about 45,000, and Soetan Liden, a native evangelist, 
works principally amongst these folk. It is a needy field, and 
one in which there are great possibilities. Soetan Liden has 
already had to endure hardship on account of his faith. His 
‘wife and relations have deserted him; his house has been 
broken into, and his goods stolen ; whilst he himself has been 
threatened with violence. Soetan Liden is a member of the 
Baptist Church at Pekanten, and the pastor, the Rev. John 
‘Thiessen, gladly helps and advises him. 

Unfortunately we have no translation of the Scriptures in 
Mandailing ; but I have written to the Bible Society asking 
them to help inthis most important work ; and issue the Gospels 
and Acts as early as possible. Thus I hope that Mandailing 
will at last have the chance of hearing and reading the Gospel 
in their own language. 

On a recent journey I visited Pekanten, of which I had 
previous acquaintance, and was very much interested with 
the work at the Mission there. There are 150 Christians at 
Pekanten. The rest of the people are, nominally, Moham- 
medan. It is said that at one time they desired to become 
Christians, but there was no one to teach them. When the 
Mohammedans came, they introduced the religion of the 
false prophet, but evidently the people are not satisfied with 
it, for they are very lax, and many, after declaring their 
adherence to it, have gone back again to heathenism. On 
the other hand, there are one or two families who have pro- 
fessed Christianity, but afterwards, for various reasons, became 
Mohammedans. Strange to say, they did not prosper. Some 
fell sick, others died ; so that now the people say that Pekan- 
ten is surely meant for Christ’s land. There is a small hospital 
connected with the Mission, and a new chapel is being 
erected. The school is in the village, and many Moham- 
medan children are regular attendants. Some of the parents 
do not like their children attending a Christian school, but if 
youngsters want to go the parents cannot prevent them, for 
they have little control over their offspring. 


a 





THE Chinese are a thrifty nation. A woman, who has been 
in training as a nurse at the Lo-Nguong hospital of the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, feeds and 
clothes herself and her little daughter of ten years old on two 
and a half dollars a month. She is steady and trustworthy, 
and gives promise of being a good nurse. 





J ADY, experienced in tuition and the care of children 

would be glad to hear of pupils from parents goin 
abroad. Individual attention. References given and equiced 
—E°A., Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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C.@®.S. Hotes. 


ISHOP RIDLEY has left his diocese (Caledonia, 
British Columbia), and is now visiting Japan, 
China, Australia and New Zealand. 

* ® * 


The death is announced of the Rev. F. A. Klien, who 
so long ago as 1851 joined the Society’s staff. He was 
attached to the Palestine Mission until 1882, when he 
was sent to Cairo to re-open the Egypt Mission. He 
es famous as being the discoverer of the ‘‘ Moabite 

tone.’ | 


A newly-arranged monthly Cycle of Prayer will come 
into use on January 1st. A new series of collects by 
Prebendary Fox to be used in connection with the 
Cycle will also be issued. The Cycle is to be had in 
leaflet form free, and interleaved with collects at the 


cost of 2d. 
s a 


x = ® 
An effort is being made by the friends of the C.M.S. 
to raise £50,000 for the purpose of helping the Society 
to avert a deficit in March next. The scheme is called 
a “ Million Shilling Fund,” and collecting sheets con- 
taining receipts for one shilling are being issued. 


Several changes have recently taken place in the 
Secretariat at Salisbury Square. Dr. Herbert Lankester 
has been transferred from the Medical Department to 
the Home Organization Department, and his place will 
be taken by the Rev. R. Elliott, L.R.C.S.,I. Dr. C. F. 
Harford has accepted the appointment of Physician to 
the Society. 

* * % xe * 

Bishop Tucker, Dr. J. H. Cook, and Miss A. H. 
Robinson, of the Uganda Mission, had a narrow escape 
on Oct. 12th. A temporary dispensary at Koki, in 
which they were, suddenly fell owing to the crowd 
pressing upon it on one side, and all were entombed for 
a short time, Dr. Cook in a sitting posture with a beam 
on the back of his neck which pressed his head between 
his knees. One native was badly hurt, but the 
Europeans on being rescued from the debris were found 


to be little the worse. 
% * % % % 


In a recent tour in the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht, of the Punjab and Sindh 
Mission, was struck by the want of missionaries to 
properly work the Society’s stations. He writes: 
“Peshawar has no clerical superintendent or evangeliz- 
ing missionary ; Bannu and Dera Ghazi Khan have 
both no clergymen at all, either English or Indian ; 
Dera Ismail Khan has no European evangelist apart 
from the school missionary ; and the great port of 
Karachi has only one man to look after school, congre- 


gation, and everything else.” 
A LAYWORKER. 
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Sndian Girlg at Hbousabt, Vancouver. 
By Miss MCNEILL. 


THOUGHT I would like to tell you a little about our 
] girls, There are so many things that are so interesting, 
to ourselves at least. Nellie is an orphan, and our oldest 
girl in the school. She is about twelve years of age and has 
been in the Mission about fourteen months. When she came 
here she was very wilful and not very truthful. The change 
in her is very marked; we have reason to believe she is 
endeavouring to follow the Master. She said not long ago 
that before she knew about Jesus she could not speak the 
truth, and that was very true. I have watched her closely, 
and in every instance I find her word is to be depended upon 
now. 

She seems grateful for what has been done for her. One 
day in class I was explaining what a humble condition in life 
meant. All at once she seemed to grasp it. She said: “Oh 

es; I know now what it is. I was in a humble condition. I 

ad no home or anything, and Mr. Russell [one of the mission- 
aries] took me to his home. If it had not been for him I think 
I would be sleeping on the ground now. I am as high as that 
mountain dependent upon Mr. Russell and the Lord.” I 
think it is from no lack of reverence that she puts Mr. 
Russell’s name first. 

The children seem nearly all to be very conscious of their 
ignorance. One day Nellie said: ‘‘ What I know is just about 
like this ”—marking off about an inch on the long school table— 
“and all the rest is like what I don’t know; but one thing I do 
know, I know that I don’t know.” I wondered if she had not 
got ahead of many with far greater pretensions, in just 
knowing that she didn’t know. 

She seems to think. She said to me one day, “If Mr. 
Russell had not come and told the people here about Jesus. 
would they all have been lost when they never heard?” It 
made me think: On whom does the responsibility rest? It 
eee be upon the poor benighted creatures who have never 

eard | 

No truth that has been taught the children has taken sucha 
hold on them as the resurrection. One evening not long ago 
the girls were all gathered around to have a little talk before 
retiring. One little girl said, “And will Jesus really come 
again ?’’ When I assured her that He would she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Iam so glad!” Several others expressed themselves similarly. 
One of them said, “I think many people will believe on Him 
‘when it is too late.” 

In my little class in Sunday School the first question a little 
girl of seven asked me was, “ When Jesus comes will He take 
all the people to be with Him always?” I explained to her 
how it was just those who believed and loved Him He would 
take. Before I had hardly finished talking a little tot of five 
said, “I No. 1 wants Jesus to take me when He comes.” 
That was the strongest way she knew of expressing herself 
in English. Their faith is so simple.—Foreign Missionary 
Ttdings. 
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MWMisston Work by a Cripple 
Sndian Girl. 


ISS GILLESPIE, in writing about 

M the addition to the File Hills School, 
[Canada,]says: “ The children have 

not been in such good health since we were 
camping out over a year ago. Even Winnie 





é—*; is surprising us all. We never expected her 
aiken to live over the spring, and now she is as 
‘a bright as any child in the school. She is not 


strong, but is wonderfully well for her. She 
has one good foot and arm, and it is just 
surprising how, with the assistance of a 
crutch, she goes from one place to another. 


Tameefaaty, She belongs to Black Bear’s Band, and her 
father lives eight miles north of the Mission. 

Winnie has begun Mission work among her 

own band. Every Friday morning I drive her up to the 


encampment and leave her there all day, and in the evening 
some of us go after her. As yet she is not trying to do more 
than gain their good will and become good friends with all 
of them. When this is accomplished she intends to enter into 
it more extensively. In a short time Winnie will be going 
home to stay, probably inside of a month; then she will be 
better able to carry out her plans. Her father, Apaken, is a 
Christian, and deserves great praise for the way he is standing 
out from his fellow-men. He first stands out as a Christian 
and is baptized, comes to Communion, separates himself from 
the older Indians, on Sabbath regularly attends the service, - 
and works well through the week. So I am in hopes Winnie’s. 
home may be a happy one, where Jesus’ name is known and 
loved. I have promised her to help her one day in the week 
with her Mission work. She is to do all the planning; I am 
only to fit in and strengthen her hands.”—Foreign Misstonary 
Tidings. 
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Snakes ! 


By Rev. WILLIAM E. CooPER 
(Olivet Indian Mission), 


HE other night, as I was shutting the front door before 

retiring for the night, a house-snake dropped on my 

bare arm. It is a poisonous but not very vicious reptile, 

and providentially did not bite me, or the consequences 
might have been serious. I am thankful for the escape. 

Last evening, after dinner, Mrs. Cooper was sewing, Mr. 
Bennett reclining on the couch, and I reading aloud, when 
suddenly Mr. Bennett called for a stick. He had noticed a 
lizard and some frogs running away rapidly from a certain 
spot, apparently without any cause, so he guessed there must 
be a snake in that region, and sure enough, a good-sized 
karatt, a very venomous snake, was between the music-box 
and the wall, near his feet. It was hastily despatched with a 
hill stick and a cane, and we all rejoiced that our friend had 
been sg providentially observant. 

The other evening, whilst we were at dinner, the dogs 
commenced barking outside, and I told the servant to go and 
quieten them. He came back saying there was a large snake 
going into a small room used for washing up dishes at one 
end of the verandah. He got a light, and I procured two 
sticks, one for him, and one—an alpenstock—for myself. The 
reptile came out from its hiding place and started to climb up 
the wallin the corner. It was a good-sized cobra, and as I 
prodded it with the metal-pointed end of my stick it spread its 
hood and hissed. The servant was so frightened he could 
scarcely hold the lantern steady, but we soon killed the snake 
and buried it under a jack-tree. 

Almost in the identical spot where the cobra was first seen, 
Itwaria takes her dinner every night, and though warned 
against it she sometimes sits down there waiting in the dark 
for a light. This particular night she was not there, and thus 
had a really providential escape. . 
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A.ALMD.U. Hews and Rotes. 


THE necessary limitations of human nature prevent any one 
Society, much less any single individual, from literally obeying our 
Divine Leader’s call and preaching the Gospel in 
All Nations ‘‘allthe world.” Many of our honoured Missionary 
Missionary Societies connected with special groups of Churches 
Union. cover an immense arena in their operations, but no 
one Society claims to have a representative in every 

region of the globe. 

CHANGE OF TITLE. 


It would, therefore, appear to be somewhat presumptuous of the 
organization known as the Missionary Pence Association and 
Information Bureau to announce that,on January Ist, 
it will adopt the title of ‘‘ ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY 
UNION,” with the sub.title of Pence Association and 
Information Bureau. Much larger and even repre- 
sentative Societies are content with more modest 
designations. Yet during the past seventeen years, 
since its first inception at the Mildmay and Keswick 
Conventions of 1886, under the original title of the 
Missionary Information Bureau, it must have held out 
on various occasions substantial and timely aid to 
workers connected with every recognized Mission field, 
as well as those laboriously pioneering amongst little 
known aboriginal tribes. Passages and outfits have 
been provided for over two hundred and fifty labourers, 
many of whon, as their letters testify, would not 
otherwise have been able to proceed to their stations, 
and at the present time accounts are running with over 
two hundred missionaries in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America (North, Central, and South), and in the Pacific. 

Glancing over a long list of candidates, the writer 
sees that the Holy Spirit has, indeed, wrought great 
things through many of them. Some have exhibited 
marked pvuwers as translators, others as industrial 
missionaries. A letter from an honoured missionary, 
just received, speaking of one worker well-known to 
many of the readers of ALL NATIONS, runs thus :— 
‘J know X— and thoroughly appreciate him. He 
is a saint. No finer spirit ever went into the Mission 
field.” 

Head hunters like the Lushais, grim warriors such 
as the Matabele, cannibals on the Congo. and naked 
savages in the interior of Brazil, are now sitting clothed 
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and in their right minds through the patient, persevering efforts of 
these spiritually-minded men and women. 


CAREY'S WEEKLY PENNY. 


During the past six years the Society has relied upon the 
systematic collection of farthings and pence for the main supply of 
funds for its world-wide, thuugh greatly scattered, operations. Its 
Treasurer, Mr. John Jackson, the Organizing Secretary of the Mission 
to Lepers, to whose efforts are due the modern resuscitation of 
William Carey’s Weekly Penny movement in the churches, has seen 
this branch of its operations rise from a few hundred pounds to over 
£2,600 per annum; though in endeavouring to follow out the 
command ‘‘ to look also upon the things of others.” by allowing its- 
collectors the singular privilege of nominating the Society or 
worker to which they desire their remittance to be allocated, 
probably the missionaries most immediately connected with it have 
somewhat suffered. 

LEPROSY AND FAMINE. 


Those two gaunt spectres of India, leprosy and famine, with their 
twin sisters, plague and cholera, have figured largely in the Society's 
correspondence of late years, and over £8,000 has been raised 
towards attempting to mitigate their horrors and to bring comfort. 
and alleviation to the sufferers. Three Leper and one Orphan 
Asylum have been built and maintained by its efforts. I hope to- 
give views of our Raipur Orphanage in next month's News and Notes. 

South America more especially has attracted our attention, and 
whilst Mr. George R. Witte and Dr. James A. Graham went to 
labour amongst the almost unknown Indian tribes of the interior, a 
sum of about £400 has been found to equip and send a party of five 
with a printing press to Buenos Aires. The Victoria Gospel Press 
will itself materially aid all Evangelical effort carried on in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and other States, besides conducting its own Mission. 


OUR NEW MEDIOAL MISSION. 


Alas! how little is known at home of the vast tracts of 
unoccupied territory even in the comparatively well-evangelized 
country of India. Many districts of over five million inhabitants 
still remain untouched and uncared for. Quite recently a 
Macedonian cry has reached us from MHaiderabad, where 
Mohammedanism rules with high hand, and the heart of the 
solitary worker in the town of Bidar (Dr. Batstone) has been 
gladdened by the Union undertaking to find all the funds necessary 
to enable him to carry on a small Medical Missicn. Drugs and 
instraments have been sent out, in faith that the Lord will provide 
all that is necessary to support and carry on what promises to be a 
remarkable work. 

THE ONLY SOLUTION. 


How to meet the numerous demands made by excellent and well- 
deserving Missions at home and abroad for support, how to assist 
the new evangelistic and philanthropic agencies continually spring- 





* Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
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ing into existence, are problems ever present before every Christian 
mind. Have I fulfilled my duty by subscribing to the funds of all 
those efforts more particularly associated with my own shade of 


thought, or have the 33,000 famine orphans and the 500,000 lepers | 


of India a further claim on my purse? Is there not some point 
where I can call a halt and say that further :ppeals must be met 
with deaf ears? What is the limit of the Master's “ Inasmuch,” as 
far as I personally am concerned? There is only one key to unlock 
these enigmas, and that the Bible provides us with. Regular, 
weekly, systematic laying aside of some portion of our income, how- 
ever small, will meet the difficulty. The divine prescription 
1 ‘Cor, xvi. 2 beginning, ‘“ Upon the first day of the week let erery one 
of. you,” is the panacea for all deficits. ‘The M.P.A. has enrolled 
thousands who know the joy of weekly self-denial in pence, shillings, 
and even in a few instances pounds, and with a separate purse for 
charitable purposes it is a real pleasure to receive an appeal and to 
carefully consider it on its merits. This Society will cheerfully 
provide cards for weekly tithing, or for the placing on one side of 
small sums, and from the amounts thus dedicated, the holders can 
allocate small gifts to the missionaries personally appealing to them 
in church or chapel, or to any worthy Society whose need invites 
their sympathies. 

As the preliminary announcement of the change of address inserted 
in the Christmas issue of ALI NATIONS indicated, the new title has 
been forced upon us by the urgent necessity of a substantial increase 
in the Society's income, which averages about £4,000 per annum, and 
we trust that in answer to the prayers of our missionaries in the 
field and of our contributors in Great Britain, her coloniex, and 
‘ abroad, who in themselves constitute the Union, the Lord Jesus 
Christ may see some small satisfaction for the sufferings He endured 
for the salvation of the heathen. 


* * * s * 


‘THE Missionary Block Calendars are now OUT OF PRINT, and we 


regret that an extra thousanc have not been printed. One of our 

Branch Secretaries writes :—“I had no idea the 

Our Christmas Calendar was so nice; please send me six others.” 

Offers. The Christmas card parcels went well, and have 

pleased our members, whilst materially adding to 

the number of ALL NATIONS’ annual subscribers. Miss E——- S—— 

wrote :—‘ Parcel C at half-a-crown was so much liked that I 
am sending you 5s. for two more.” 

The Endeavour Societies that were fortunate enough to secure 
the special Five Guinea Missionary Libranes offered by the 
M.P.A. are quite eulogistic in their letters of thanks, and we are 
already reaping substantial benefit in the way of remittances from 
their Missionary Committees and Prayer Circles. Each library con- 
tained from forty-five to fifty of the newest and brightest books on 
Missions. 
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WILL our collectors make a note of the date of the Farewell 
Prayer Meeting at Exeter Hall, to wish ‘‘God speed” to Mr. Jackson, 
on Monday, January 18th, at 7.30 p.m. ? Tea and 
coffee at 6.30. See page 39. 

Miss Fredoux sailed for Bombay on Dec. 14th. 

Our friend Mr. George R. Witte, of the Amazonas Indian Mission, 
Brazil, was married on December 8th to Miss Harriett Rebeoca 
Breinig, of Allentown, Pa, U.S.A. 

‘The new church to be erected at the Gold Coast, costing £900 to 
build, was temporarily set up at Knightsbridge last month, and 
secured high praise from thuse who inspected it. Dr. Hayford was 
warmly Coreen on the aucrese cae ” his apeee® 

* 


Notelets. 





“HE cite yours is by 
far the best he has ever 


seen,’’ 

A Suggestion writes 
from a min- 
Yorkshire. ister’s 


daugh - 
ter re our collecting box, 
and a Yorkshire solicitor 
suggests that, when uti- 
lizing the ALL NATIONS 
boxes to collect for other 
Missions, such as Pandita 
Ramabai’s, or, say, the 
Victoria Gospel Press, 
the aluminium penny-in- 
the-slot label machines, 
found on every railway | 
station, would turn out a nice metal slip to show for which par- 
ticular Mission the box at the moment is begging for. 


With best wishes for a spiritually prosperous New Year, 
I remain, yours faithfully, 








ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Accounts open with all Missions mentioned in the pages of 
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—“The Freshness of 
the Morning.” 


By B. REEVE. 


T owas the war with China, in 1895-6, that 
discovered to the world the remarkable 
resources and rapid strides of Japan, and 
caused her to take rank as one of the Great 
Powers. It was the same war which made 
Korea independent of China, under whose 
suzerainty it had previously been. Now 
Japan is striving to keep the menacing paw 
of the Russian bear off that piece of terri- 

tory, lest the shadow of the animal should come incon- 

veniently near her own shores. 
Like China, Korea—or Sho-sen, “ The Freshness of 


RRorea 
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the Morning ’’—boasts an ancient history. The Koreans 
assert that they are descended from the gods, with a 
small commingling of Chinese blood. The land has had 
several conquerors. The Tartars first subjugated it, but 
the Chinese subsequently obtained possession. For the 
brief space of five years, from 1592 to 1597, it was in the 
hands of Japan, when it reverted by conquest to China. 
Until 1894 it paid a small annual tribute of 800 ounces of 
silver to the Emperor of China, but there was nothing 
really irksome to Korea in the tributary relationship, and 
there are those—likely to be well informed, such as the 
Rev. J. S. Gale, of the American Presbyterian Mission— 
who regard the move for independence as one fomented 
from without, against the genuine feelings of the Korean 
people and contrary to their best interests. ‘The late 
Empress was stoutly opposed to the Japanese innova- 
tions, and being a woman of surpassing intelligence and 
will—far more so than her royal lord and master— 
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succeeded in baffling the Mikado’s representatives. She 
was brutally murdered, in 1895, by a mob whose doings 
remind one of the assassinations at Belgrade. 

The Korean peninsula is mountainous, and it is one 
of the picturesque idioms of the language to enquire of 
the foreigner, “‘ Do the mountains sit so close together 
in your honourable country?” The land is very fertile, 
all crops growing in abundance, while animal food is 
equally plentiful. There is no skill in the refined arts, 
and the industries of the people are somewhat crude in 
their results. Silk of a rather inferior quality is manu- 
factured, also hemp and cotton of coarse quality. Paper, 
being useful for a variety of purposes—as in Japan—is 
plentifully made, together with pottery and porcelain. 

Seoul, the capital, is a city of contrasts, the Japanese 
quarter containing a population of over five thousand, 
being a superior locality, while the native portion is of 
characteristic Eastern squalor and dirtiness. The 
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gesticulating with himself. At such times, no doubt, 
his thoughts were deeply professional. Only once did 
he venture to speak to me of his experience, more 
particularly in the line of surgery. I asked if he would 
show me his stock of instruments, that I might com- 
pare them with those of the West. At once he took 
from a cloth wrapper at his side a wooden case. In- 
side of this, wrapped carefully in paper, were two 
murderous-looking prongs, such as I have seen boys at 
home use in eel fishing. I inquired as to how he used 
them. There was no reply, but taking one in his hand 
he suddenly made a fierce, short gesture, between a 
guard and a thrust, accompanied by a flash of lightning 
in his eye; that explained it all. No wonder I heard 
frantic cries by night in the direction of Dr. Moon’s. 

“For convulsions he found that a burning ball of 
moxa punk, or a red-hot cash piece placed on the 
child’s head, some two inches above the brow, and 
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THE ELEcTRIC CARS IN SEOUL. 


combination of the old and the new is strikingly seen in 
the existence of electric cars, which are owned by 
Americans, and largely patronized. 

The Koreans are naturally indolent, and unprogressive 
in their ideas. They occupy a far lower plane, of 
course, than the Japanese, and are below the Chinese 
also in their mental quality. All their manners 
are primitive, and some even barbarous—particularly 
their medical practice. Mr. Gale, in his excellent 
‘‘ Korean Sketches,” describing certain characters among 
them, says :—‘‘ One was the city physician, who, though 
of few words, was looked upon by the people as a man 
mighty in thought. As for himself, he felt that he was 
a unit in space, having neither father nor mother, wife 
nor child. His name was Mr. Moon. I remember it 
without difficulty, as the placid brow and far-away 
expression of the face reminded me of that fair orb. 
He had a profcund way when alone of talking and 


left till it had burned sizzling into the bone, served as 
a never-failing remedy. A poultice of cow excrement 
was good for certain sores. Epidemics he regardedjas 
taxes that were due to the great spirits, especially on 
the part of children, and the more gladly they paid 
them the sooner the spirit would be pacified. He was 
a marvel, was Dr. Moon, at acupuncture. He had 
probed into every joint of the human body, and could 
run his long needle into unexplored regions two or 
three inches. ‘If you do it badly,’ said he, ‘ the 
patient dies.’ ” 

The chronic laziness of the coolie is amusingly illus- 
trated by the means in which the simplest task in 
agriculture is accomplished. It takes three, four, or 
five men to work one spade, the foreman to insert it 
to a depth of three inches or so into the soil and to 
superintend operations generally, the rest to pull the 
ropes which are attached to the bowl and so scatter a 
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sprinkling of earth. After a few such performances a 
halt is called, that the labourers may recover from their 
fatigue |! 

In such a country official corruption is only to be 
expected, and methods somewhat akin to those of 
the publicans of old are to be found practised by the 
ruling classes. 

In early days the established religion of the land was 
Buddhism, but this was superseded in the fourteenth 
century by Confucianism. Ancestral worship is prac- 
tised, and all manner of superstitious beliefs are held in 
conjunction with the moral code of Confucius. 

French priests introduced Roman Catholicism at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Their succes- 
sors incurred the hatred of Tai Wen Kun, the 
father of the present Emperor, and the Regent 
during his minority, by political manoeuvres in 1866, and 
a period of fierce anti-foreign fever and persecution 
took place. A native writer speaks of Tai Wen Kun as 
having possessed ‘ bowels of iron and a heart of stone.” 
His lawful power extended till the majority of his son 
was reached in 1873, after which he became the in- 
stigator of much trouble by his revolutionary intrigues. 

The Rev. (now Dr.) John Ross, of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland Mission, Mukden, 
Manchuria, about the year 1881, learned the Korean 
language from a few natives whom he met in Man- 
churia. He translated the New Testament and got 
a number of copies into the country. As the result 
Mr. Ross was visited by many enquirers, whom, after 
instruction, he baptized. Thus encouraged, he essayed 
to enter Korea, but was prevented. 

The treaty signed with the United States in 1882—in 
which the instrumentality of Li Hung Chang was an 
important factor-—secured the opening of three ports. 
After two years, Dr. H. W. Allen went to Seoul as the 
representative of the Presbyterian Board. He was 
made Court Physician, and given sole charge of a royal 
hospital for his services in saving the life of a Prince, 
nephew of the King, seriously wounded in a riot. 
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Younc Korkga. 


Methodist and other missionaries followed. There are 
probably at the present time about 2,000 Christians. 
The Empress is an American lady, Miss Emily Brown, 
the daughter of a missionary who was one of the earliest 
to become resident in the country. She was a lady-in- 
waiting to the murdered consort, and married [the 
Emperor in 1896. The Crown Prince is, however, a young 
man of about thirty, the son of the previous marriage. 


A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE CAPITAL. 
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By the Way. 


~OME little difficulty is being experienced in finding 
S asuitable use to which to put the funds remaining 
to the credit of the Livingstone Memorial Com- 
mittee after the erection of the obelisk which now marks 
both the site of the place where Dr. Livingstone 
breathed his last, and the actual 
spot where the heart of the 
great Scottish missionary ex- 
plorer lies buried. When the 
locality was visited by Mr. 
Poulett Weatherley some seven 
or eight years back, he found 
that the great mpundu tree 
which overshadowed this spot 
was rapidly decaying. Special 
interest attached to the tree, as 
the devoted native followers of 
Dr. Livingstone had carved on 
it an inscription recording their 
master’s death. Accordingly, 
the Royal Geographical Society 
at once took steps to secure the 
preservation of the relic, and in 
1899 Mr. Robert Codrington, 
the Administrator of North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, visited Old 
Chitambo’s — old because the 
village had been moved some 
thirteen or fourteen miles to the 
north-west since the date of 
Dr. Livingstone’s death—and 
brought away the section of the 
tree trunk on which the in- 
scription was carved. It was 
felt that a suitable memorial should be erected on 
the spot where the mpundu tree had stood, and for 
this purpose the Royal Geographical Society joined 
hands with a body of subscribers in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate and elsewhere who, suppor- 
ted by Sir Henry Stanley, had started a fund with 
this very object. A joint committee was formed, and 
finally, rather more than a year ago, the erection was 
completed of a handsome obelisk, marking the place of 
the missionary-explorer’s death, 


* * * 


THE memorial stone of the London Missionary 
Society’s new Mission House, 17 and 18, New Bridge 
Street, E.C., was laid on December 12, by Mr. Albert 
Spicer, the Treasurer of the Society. 
Baldwin Brindley, Chairman of the Board, presided. 
The Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, the Foreign 
Secretary, stated that the removal from Blom- 





THE GOVERNOR'S MOSQUE, CASABLANCA. 


The Rev. R. ° 
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field Street had been necessitated by the 
steady growth of the Society’s work, and the 
increasing requirements of office and ware- 
house space. Their income was now £170,623, 
of which upwards of £29,000 came from the 
Mission field itself, the natives contributing 
to-day directly for the support of Christian 
ordinances among themselves upwards of 
£20,000 per annum. The staff of missionaries 
had increased to 275, while there was a band 
of more than 6,000 native workers of both 
sexes. Mr. Spicer observed that while they 
called their efforts “ foreign missionary work,” 
the greater part was done in the interests of their fellow- 
citizens of the British Empire. It was, after all, only home 
missionary work in the outlying lands of the Empire. 
He was glad their new premises were near the Memorial 
Hall, because, with the exception of the help they 
received from some of their 
Presbyterian friends in Scot- 
land, they now derived prac- 
tically the whole of their 
support from the Congregational 
Churches. The regular income 
still fell short of the needed 
amount to the extent of about 
£15,000 a year, but if all the 
Congregational Churches took 
up the cause with as much 
enthusiasm as was shown by 
some of them, the deficiency of 
income would soon be met. 


+ %e -* 


AsouT the beginning of 1897 
Mrs. Reginald Radcliffe invited 
friends to join a Union to pray 
for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom throughout the world. 
On April 30th, 1899, she was 
called Home, and since then 
Miss Catherine E. Radcliffe has 
carried it on, the membership 
last month numbering 765. 
About twelve months ago “A 
Circle of Prayer for World-wide 
Revival” was formed in connec- 
tion with Keswick. The older Union has now been 
merged into this, and is to be known in future as the 
Reginald Radcliffe Branch. 





Day of Prayer for Egypt and tbe Soudan. 


AT the beginning of the year 1903, a day was appointed to 
be set apart asa Day of Praver for Egypt and the Soudan, and 
it is said that probably no previous year has becn marked by 
such advance in the whole work. It was therefore proposed 
to set apart Wednesday, the 27th of January, 1904, as a similar 
Day of Intercession. The American Presbyterian Mission in 
Egypt took the lead in this matter, and asked all the 
members in the field, and in America, to unite in prayer on 
the day appointed ; and where it was felt well, to bring am 
offering for the Lord's work in those lands. Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland were asked to join in this Day of Prayer. 
The appeal was issued by Miss A. Van Sommer, Sccretary of the 
Prayer Union for Egypt, and Mr. J. M. Cleaver, Secretary of 
the Egypt General Mission. 
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Wr. Jacksons Farewell. 


MEETING to take farewell of Mr. Jackson prior 

to his departure for America was held at Exeter 

Hall on Monday evening, Jan. 18th. The first hour 
was spent in pleasant social intercourse. ‘Tea and coffee 
were served, and music was rendered by Miss Calloway, 
Miss Douglas, Mrs. and Master Jackson. 

The Rev. A. R. CAVALIER, of the Zenana, Bible and 
Medical Mission, presided over the season of prayer which 
followed, supported by Mr. J. H. Putterill, Mr. J. Morris 
(late of Bombay), and others. He read Psalm xci, and 
remarked on its peculiar appropriateness to the occasion. 
He told how at the first outbreak of plague in Bombay, 
some years ago, the native Christians were led to read that 
psalm daily at family prayer. Bishop Peel, of Mombasa, 
who was then C.M.S. Secretary in Bombay, had told him 
that out of more than 1,500 native Christians in the city, 
there were only six cases of plague, and each of them could 
be traced to the fact that they had come in direct contact 
with people suffering from it, in their efforts made, because 
they were Christians, to relieve that suffering. Only the 
other day, Mr. Cavalier said he heard of some native 
Christians who, going to a certain village to preach the 
Gospel, were repulsed with the remark, ‘‘No; you come 
to scatter the plague, but you manage that your own people 
don’t catch it!” : 

Mr. JACKSON recalled the similar gathering held more 
than three years ago, when he was on the eve of sailing for 
India. It was, he said, in 1894 that he first held any official 
position in connection with the Mission to Lepers. For 
about four years he was Honorary Secretary for London, 
and after that was led to devote his whole time to the work. 
While the growth in the Mission from that time had been 
remarkably encouraging, he would not wish to create the 
impression that the increase had been due anything like 
solely to his own efforts, though to a considerable extent 
that arrangement had affected the advance. At the period 
indicated, the Society, which had then been in existence 
for twenty years, was at work in forty stations, having an 
income in 1894 of £4,043, while in the year just closed 
there were seventy stations and the income amounted to 
£18,500. Institutions built by the Society, and for which 
it was wholly responsible, had increased in the nine years 
from seventeen to thirty-three, or, if children’s homes— 
which had risen from eight to fifteen—were included, there 
was an addition of twenty establishments. The total 
number of lepers relieved—and many of them entirely 
maintained—taught, or aided in some way, had grown 
from 1,500 to 7,000, while there were something like 
3,000 baptized Christians. The work was done 
through no fewer than twenty-two Missionary Societies, 
ten of which were American or Canadian. Several 
of the really important and most satisfactory settle- 
ments were in connection with these latter, on which the 
Mission spent during 1902 about £6,000. At present 
the Mission was only receiving from Canada and the 
United States something under £2,000 per annum, and it 
was to endeavour to increase this source of income that the 
American tour was undertaken. There were about twenty- 
eight branches in existence on the other side of the 
Atlantic, some small, others by no means so, and it was 
hoped to start others, including one in Chicago. 

A number of prayers were offered, commending Mr. 
Jackson and those he leaves at home to the Divine pro- 
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tection, and asking for a blessing on the visit to the other 
shore and upon the work in general. ‘‘ God be with you till 
we meet again” was sung, andthe Rev. H. Martin closed 
the meeting with the Benediction. 

Mr. Jackson sailed in the ss. Z¢ruria, from Liverpool, on 
Saturday, January 23rd, and expected to arrive in New 
York a week later. He anticipated speaking in New York 
or Brooklyn on Sunday and Monday, January 31st and Feb- 
ruary rst. Thetour includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 


Our Work at Tandil. 


By F. Lister NEWTON. 


OME six years ago, feeling the needs of South America 
S laid on our hearts, my wife and I went to the Argentine 
Republic, hoping, by means of teaching English, to 
support ourselves as missionaries. We were led to Tandil, a 
town of some considerable importance commercially, and 
with a population of about ten thousand people. The 
spiritual needs of this place, as is the case with hundreds of 
towns in Argentina, and indeed of all South America, were 
utterly neglected. There was no evangelical service for the 
people whatever ; there was not a single protest against the 
sin and blasphemy of the place—only Romanism in its most 
pagan form. 

From the very first I gathered together a few who were 
desirous of knowing the Truth for Bible study, and as I 
gained a better hold of Spanish, held more public meetings. 
After duly testing those who professed conversion, they were 
formed intoa Church. As opportunity offered itself I visited 
the homes of the people, where I found a ready entrance. In 
this way large numbers of Bibles, Testaments, and tracts were 
circulated. 

It is encouraging to find how the tracts are appreciated. 
After being read they are often passed on to friends, and but 
seldom destroyed. One woman visited told how for some 
time previously she had found tracts put in the open window, 
by whom she knew not, but she had read them and liked them. 
Then she had given them to some friends who were inter- 
ested in them also. Another, a young man dying of lock-jaw, 
told me he was not afraid to die,as he knew his sins were 
forgiven, having heard the Gospel preached in our meetings. 
He was first interested by reading tracts received by his 
mother from a poor woman who, although unable to read 
herself, always asked for a tract when she came to the meet- 
ings, in order that a neighbour's child might read it to her. 

By means of the day school, which partly helped towards 
our support, an influence was gained over the young. While 
this is an important Evangelistic agency, it is also needful for 
the moral training in such countries. Those who have been 
on the Continent will have some idea of the awful state of 
morality in Roman Catholic countries, and Argentina is no 
better than these. Lying and deceit are considered very 
slight matters if there be plenty of gain in them. It isa 
cause for gratitude that the parents are not only willing to send 
their children to the schools, but are prepared to pay the fees. 
They generally say they wish their children to learn English 
customs and to be under the influence of an Englishman. 

Another cause for gratitude in connection with this work is 
that there is full religious liberty granted, and the people, 
though Roman Catholics, are not fanatical, except one or two, 
who are the more noticeable because they are exceptions. 
There are immense difficulties, however, and the general 
indifference as to salvation is the principal one. 

Weare now returning to Argentina after rest, to commence 
a work in another town, where nothing is being done for 
the spiritual welfare of the people. We shall adopt the same 
methods that were used in Tandil. It will not, thercfore, 
be an experiment, so much as an extension of the work. Mr. 
Wilson Tedeschi, who has been carrying on the cause in 
Tandil during our absence, will permanently continue it. 
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Reviews. 


F Pastor HSi: ONE OF CHINA'S CHRISTIANS, 
HOWARD TAYLOR. 38. 6d. net. (Morgan & Scott.) 


Many readers will doubtless have met with Pastor Hsi 
before, in the earlier book by the same author, “One of 
China's Scholars.” Since the Boxer rising, Mission work in 
China has taken on new phases, or launched out into larger 
developments of existing ones. This eek aha add is very 
opportune, for, though dealing with a life which closed five 
years prior to the troubles, it exhibits the type of man on 
whom so much of the future depends. One of the most 
noticeable of the recent directions missionary effort is taking 
is the educational, and the plans for reaching the Jilerafi and 
gentry. Important, however, as these are, there is another 
problem which must on no account be lost sight of, and that 
is the development of the ordinary native Church. The 
Christians of China have passed through the furnace, and the 
fiery trial of the Boxer outrages has proved a testing time 
which should leave the Church purified and strengthened. 
The question has arisen in many minds whether, as suggested 
Y Mr. D. E. Hoste, the General Director of the China Inland 

ission, in his introduction to this volume, the period of 
transition, in which the leadership and initiative are trans- 
ferred from foreign missionaries to native workers, will not in 
China, as elsewhere, be brought about largely through the 
instrumentality of Chinamen raised up by God to initiate and 
carry on a work of their own, apart from direct missionary 
supervision. If this can be done, it is men of the stamp of 
Pastor Hsi who will do it, and a careful perusal of the estimate 
here given of his character and abilities will leave a profound 
impression that a remarkable—and to many, probably, 
unsuspected—gift for this ed re is possessed among Chinese 
Christians, if Pastor Hsi be a fair specimen of the best life and 
talent in the Churches. The defects in his nature are not 
disguised, and the blemishes are such as are common to the 
men on whose capacity reliance must be placed for the very 
responsible task of justifying and establishing an independent 
native Church. A strong disposition to autocracy, and a spirit 
that often will not brook the intervention or co-operation of 
foreign missionaries, these are characteristic traits of those 
sufficiently strong in judgment and will for a position of so 
great trust. Nevertheless, despite these faults—some of them 
having, perhaps, a leaning to virtue’s side—the man commands 
our respect and admiration, and we cannot help feeling that 
he is eminently worthy, and that a Church governed by such 
as he would be ruled with a sufficient degree of caution, firm- 
ness and wisdom as to conduce to its stability and progress. 
The book is not only an interesting narrative, but an exceed- 
ingly valuable study in character. It is substantially got up 
and well illustrated. There is an excellent coloured map of 
Central North China. Mrs. Taylor acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to Mr. Hoste and others for important assistance in the 
supply of material, and to Mr. Marshall Broomhall for editing 
the volume. 


By Mrs. 





Is NOT THIS THE CHRIST? (Marshall 
Brothers.) 

The author chooses to veil his identity, but he evidently has 
had considerable experience of the East and an intimate 
acquaintance with Eastern ideas, modes of thought, laws and 
customs. Realizing the Bible to be an Eastern book, the full 
beauty and meaning of which can only be properly appre- 
ciated when this fact is rightly understood, he deals with 
many of the outstanding features of the life and work of 
Christ from this point of view, and illumines the subject by his 
copious notes and explanations. 


By MusaFIR. 6s. 





THE BEAUTIES OF THE SAVIOUR. 
M.A. 3s. 6d. (Marshall Brothers.) 
Mr. Webster is one of the best representatives of the Evan- 
gelical clergy. He believes in “the ordinance of preaching,” 
and in careful, conscientious preparation for the pulpit. 


By REv. F. S. WEBSTER, 


[FEBRuaRY, 1904. 


These sermons are an explanation of his spiritual force, and 
selected from the discourses delivered during his many years’ 
ministry in London and Birmingham. They have a common 
theme and yet possess a variety of charm, and breathe a fine 
spirit of devotion to the person of the Lord. They are 
at once spiritual and practical. 


BRANCHES OF THE VINE. By FRANCES STRATTON. 35. 6d. 
(Marshall Brothers.) 


This is a sequel to another of the author's stories, “ Peggy, 
a Schoolgirl.” Itis a capital tale, full of merriment ; indeed, 
one of the most laughter-provoking stories for girls. At the 
same time it has a real religious element — the title is so 
intended, as referring to the teaching of our Lord—but it is 
religion of a healthy and happy sort. The girls will be 
delighted with the book, and its teaching will sink quite as 
deeply for the absence of anything like cant. 





THE BRIGHTENING EAST, OR THOUGHTS ON CHRIST'S 
CoMING. By REv. J. H. TOWNSEND, D.D. 1s. net. (Marshall 
Brothers.) 


Those who are familiar with Dr. Townsend’s views and 
writings on the Lord’s Second Coming will know that they 
may expect an admirable treatment of the theme in these 
chapters. The references to the Zionist movement in the 
light of prophecy are exceedingly interesting and suggestive. 





THE HOLy SCRIPTURES AND “THE HIGHER CRITICISM.” 
By REv. JOHN R. PALMER. Is. net. (Marshall Brothers.) 


Here we have something more substantial than a tract, 
something more prepossessing and permanent than a 
pamphlet ; something, therefore, more attractive for placing 
in the hands of a certain class of readers. While the treat- 
ment of the subject cannot, within such a compass, be more 
than general, it is intelligent and helpful. 





THE WoRD OF GOD AND THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By REV. CHARLES H. WALLER, D.D. ts. net. (Marshall 
Brothers.) 


The relation of the Lord Jesus Christ to the inspired 


Scriptures is an interesting topic, and Dr. Waller, whose 
belief in the Word of God is sound, deals profitably with it. 





TWELVE ORIGINAL HYMNS, WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES 
By J. E. PEMBERTON. 8d.net. (Marshall Brothers.) 


The words of these hymns are excellent, and the music is 
sweet and simple, making them admirably adapted for Sunday 
school anniversaries, and other occasions when fresh pieces 
are required. They are specially suited to small schools, or 
to any where it is not possible to attempt anything ambitious 
in a musical direction. 





Rile Mission Press. 


AN enterprize known as the Nile Mission Press has recently 
been formed to establish a Mission Press in Alexandria for the 
Nile country and for the peoples of North Africa and Arabia. 
It is sought to take up the publication of literature, and by 
means of magazines, booklets, leaflets, and the like to convey 
the knowledge of the Gospel to the many millions of people 
living in those lands. To this end a suitable site will have to 
be bought for the Superintendent and Manager, and also for 
the printing works. The cost of machinery and type alone is 
estimated to be about £800. It is hoped that this new effort 
will supply help to all missionaries working in North Africa, 
Committees in connection with the work have been formed in 
London and in Pittsburg (America). 
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Purulia Leper Asylum. 


T present there are in the Asylum 576 lepers, including 
A leprous children. In the Home for untainted children 
of leprous parents, situated half-way between the 
Mission Station and the Leper Asylum, there are fifty-six 
children, making a total of 632 persons who are supported by 
the Mission to Lepers. | 

The working staff consists of one qualified native doctor, 
two caretakers, one compounder, three water-carriers, two 
watchmen, and two sweepers. For the educational work 
carried on in the Asylum and Children’s Home, one native 
pastor and six teachers are employed, in all, seventeen 
employees. 

Segregation being necessary, even if leprosy be contagious 
and hereditary only to some extent, as held by the Leper 
Commission, the sexes are strictly separated, and no marriages 
allowed in this Asylum. A wall six feet high divides the men’s 
quarters from those of the women, and the quarters of the 
tainted girls are secluded by a wall. Lepers are strictly pro- 
hibited from leaving the Asylum and going to town, and a 
watchman is employed by night to see that the rules are not 
infringed. 

At the shop inside the Asylum, as well as at the dispensary, 
men and women are served on opposite sides. There are four 
couples in which both husband and wife are lepers. They 
too, have been separated, the men living in the men’s quarters, 
the women in those for the women. There are seven couples 
in which healthy wives have accompanied their husbands 
in coming to the Asylum. These have been separated, the 
men only staying at the Asylum, and the wives staying near 
the Mission compound, supporting themselves by daily labour. 
The rest of the married lepers, both men and women, who 
came to the Asylum, have been abandoned by their partners 
on account of their leprosy. 

At the shop the inmates purchase their requirements of dal, 
salt, spices, vegetables, oil, tobacco, etc. The reason why they 
are allowed to cook their own food and to do a little shopping 
is to occupy them in a manner most agreeable to themselves 
and conducive to their health. The money received in the 
shop is disinfected before it is taken into use. ‘Those who are 
imable to cook for themselves receive their food from the 
kitchen in which food is prepared for the tainted children. 
Special diet is given to those for whom the doctor pre- 

scribes it. 

Besides cooking and shopping, those of the inmates who 
are able to work clean the roads and drains, water the plants, 
etc. A garden has been laid out by them, and gardening will 
commence as soon as the arrangement for watering has been 
been made. Some of the lepers make frames and strings for 
bedsteads used by the lepers. All have to wash their own 
clothes, and bury their dead. Reading, singing, and playing 
indigenous instruments are encouraged as useful occupations. 

The Rev. Theo. F. Hahn, M.D., is in charge of the medical 
branch of the Asylum. He is assisted by a Christian native 
doctor, who received his diploma from the Medical College at 
Agra. The treatment aims at an amelioration of the condition 
of the patients rather than a cure of the disease, since no 
remedy has been found as yet which may effect a cure. 

There are at present in the Asylum ninety-five children, 
forty-seven of whom are boys and forty-eight girls. About 
half of these are already grown up. These children and 
young people are taught the rudiments of knowledge, besides 
religion, singing and drill. The girls have to cook for them 
all and wash their clothes. Two of them are helping in 
teaching the women. Nearly all these children are the 
offspring of leprous parents, or have been brought to the 
Asylum by their leprous relatives. There are five children 
who have healthy parents who brought them to the Asylum 
for support, since the inhabitants of their respective villages 
would not allow of their staying at home. 

In the Home for untainted children there are at present 
twenty-seven boys and thirty-one girls, all children of leprous 
parents, except a few who were brought here by their leprous 
relatives, on whom they were dependent for support No 
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healthy children over three years of age are allowed to stay 
with a leprous mother, an inmate of the Asylum. Every other 
child brought by lepers is separated from them at their 
arrival. In the Children’s Home the boys and girls are 
taught the Lower Primary course. Some of the more gifted 
boys learn up to the Upper Primary examination. 

Two boys have passed the Upper Primary and one the 
Lower Primary examination, up to this time. Special stress is 
laid on drill. At the Coronation festivities the boys of the 
Children’s Home carried off several prizes, one of them even 
receiving the first prize, a silver watch and chain. The girls 
learn sewing and have to cook the food for all the children, 
to work and mend their clothes. The boys having learned 
some trade, and the girls being able to support themselves, 
they are allowed to marry, and must leave the Home and 
settle in life independently. ‘Thus twelve families have been 
formed out of these children. Two boys have become 
carpenters, two bricklayers, three teachers, one a compounder, 
and three are menial servants. 

During the last two years three boys and two girls of the 
Children’s Home developed the initial symptoms of leprosy 
and were transferred to the Asylum. Two more boys were 
suspicious, and are under observation, being kept outside the 
Children's. Home, as well as the Asylum. 

In connection with the Children’s Home there is an 
Industrial School in which the grown-up boys learn a trade. 
At present, two boys are learning carpentry, one boy is learn- 
ing tailoring, one weaving and one bricklaying. 

In gonnection with the Dispensary of the Leper Asylum, a 
class has been opened by Dr. Theo. F. Hahn for the purpose 
of training young men of the Children’s Home and other 
Christian boys for the office of caretaker in Leper Asylums, 
compounders, and catechists for missionary charitable 
dispensaries. At present there are five students, three of 
whom have come from the Children’s Home. The thought 
has been considered that if Government recognize the school, 
as it has done with regard to the Medical Mission at Hazari- 
bagh and Kalimpong, this class might become a still more 
useful institution. 

Religious instruction is given every day. Services are held 
twice on Sundays, beside a Sunday School for all those that 
want to attend, and who wish to receive such instruction. 
None are compelled to do so, and no material advantages of any 
kind are granted to those who embrace Christianity. 

Nevertheless, out of a total of 632 inmates of the Asylum 
and Children’s Home, 524 are baptized, and only Iog are non- 
Christians. But among these latter about forty are being 
instructed for baptism. From the epenmg of the Asylum ti 
the present day, 1,262 baptisms have taken place in the 
Asylum. The réasons of such a receptibility on the part of 
the lepers to receive the Gospel are not far to seek, for every- 
one of them has lost his caste already and liad become an 
outcast on account of his leprosy long before his seeking 
admission into the Asylum. Almost all these afflicted people 
crave for consolation, and are anxious to receive light and 
hope for their miserable and hopeless condition, and love and 
kindness, of which they have seen so little during their former 
life. All this they receive in the Gospel of Christ. Hence 
their eagerness to learn about it, and their joy and comfort in 
believing it. 

In November, 1g02, it pleased the Government of Bengal to 
order the opening of a Government Asylum in connection 
with the Mission Asylum at Purulia, sanctioning a special 
grant of Rs. 5,200 for the construction of three wards with the 
necessary outhouses, water supply, roads, etc. 

The Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.I,, 
visited the Purulia Asylum on November 17th, 1903, and 
after a careful inspection, made the following remarks in the 
Visitors’ Book : “ The lepers appear to be cared for and to be 
happy. The work which is being done has my strongest 
recommendation. This is the best Leper Asylum I have seen. 
Mr. Hahn and his co-adjutors deserve my warmest thanks, 
They are doing work part of which is Government work ; and 
they are doing it more efficiently and more sympathetically 
than Government agency could hope to do.” 
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THE eyes of the political world are now upon two 
countries of the East, which means that some more 
assertive members are very likely to 


Korea and be placed upon them also! The two 
Tibet. have many striking resemblances, 
since both possess many of the 


characteristics of the Chinese, who come between 
them. Interest in Korea is larger at the moment than 
in Tibet, because of the greater gravity of the situation 
there. At the time of writing the prospects of under- 
standing and settlement are far brighter than they were 
earlier in the month of January, and from every point of 
view—not least because of the international compli- 
cations incident to a crisis, and the extent to which we 
ourselves may be involved—the prayer for peace will 
be offered. The missionary position is one which 
would be materially affected, undoubtedly, by a conflict. 
Russian ascendancy in Korea might place serious 
obstacles in the way of Protestant Missions in the 
peninsula. Whatever be the issue, Korea cannot be 
regarded much longer as “The Hermit Kingdom.” 
Indeed, the accuracy of the term at the present day is 
already disputed. Under Russian influence or govern- 
ment a certain ‘‘ development” would be sure to take 
place, while, if the integrity and independence of the 
Korean Empire—a somewhat grandiloquent title—be 
maintained, the prominence into which it has come, and 
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the naturally increased relations with Japan, are likely 
to lead to a perhaps quieter but yet steady growth of 
civilization. Missionsalready havea footing inthe country- 
The work is mainly under American auspices, and 
comparatively unknown to British friends of Missions, 
but will be followed with closer and more prayerfut 
attention hereafter on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
this connection we would make a suggestion to the 
members of our Prayer Union that, while the situation 
in respect of both Korea and Tibet is so absorbing, 
they should mark their Prayer Calendars prominently 
with these two names, and make the needs of each the 
subject of daily prayer. 


s * x * * 


UNLIKE Korea, Tibet has not even in any degree 


opened its doors to Missions—for we cannot regard the 
visits and sojourn of some Jesuit Fathers two centuries 
and more ago as a serious qualification of this statement 
—and it remains one of the few parts of the world 
to-day of which this is true. For years several parties 
have been waiting on the threshold, getting as close as 
they could, almost to the inch, and now the hope is 
entertained that ere long it will be possible to pass the 
forbidden portals. Whether or no we approve the 
action taken by the Indian Government, in effecting an 
entry and pushing their Expedition, we can pray 
that nothing that is done shall so compromize us as to 
make the introduction of the Gospel more difficult, but 
that rather the opportunity of carrying the message into 
Tibet may be hastened. The printed Word has pene- 
trated the fastnesses of Lamaism, by way of the moun- 
tain passes of the Himalayas, on the Kashmir border 
where the Moravians, since fifty years ago, have been bid- 
ing their time and doing meanwhile the only thing poss- 
ible in the circumstances, Miss Annie M. Taylor is, 
by special permit, at Yatong, the trading station on the 
Sikkim boundary, where, undaunted by the experiences 
of her venturesome journey some years ago, she remains 
at her solitary post, and sends forward the advance- 
guard of Scripture portions by those who iake use of 
the station for purposes of commerce with the Tibetans. 
By means also of the few native Christians gathered out 
from among this people the Gospel is being made 
known unobtrusively in parts. A lama of Trashi 
Lampo—a large monastery in Central Tibet—who was 
baptized about six years ago, felt constrained, without 
any pressure from missionaries, to go about the villages 
frequently, telling of the Saviour. Another, after a 
period of instruction, is visiting the Buddhist inhabitants 
of Lower Ladak, where he had formerly lived for a 
time, with a similar object. Thus the ground is being 
prepared for the larger sowing, and for the harvest that. 
shall yet be. 
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Fl Village Mission in Fndfa. 


By REv. WILLIAM E. COOPER 
(Olivet Indian Miusston), 


IGHT away in the very heart of the villages in the north 

R of Bengal, an independent Protestant Mission was 

established in December, 1894. I had left England 

in 1887, and had since then a wide and varied experience in 

missionary work, and Mrs. Cooper, previous to her marriage, 
was a Zenana worker. 

In this remote corner of the mission field, near to the con- 
fines of Nepal, and removed far from any large towns and the 
usual signs of civilization, we isolated missionaries seek to 
make known the Gospel. Our district, having a small but 
aerate population, covers a vast area, measuring about 
85 miles from north to south, and 50 miles from east to west, 
the boundaries extending from the Nepal frontier on the north 
to the sacred Ganges on the south, and from the erratic Kosi 
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on the east to the winding Tiljuga on the west. Throughout 
this extensive tract of country there are no resident European 
officials. 

Through the gracious help of a number of friends we have 
been enabled to erect a bungalow in Dumaria, as otherwise we 
should be without a dwelling. Though habitable, it is not yet 
complete, and some funds are still required to free it from 
debt. Thirty years ago this was the centre of aforest inhabited 
by wild beasts ; now the. greater portion is brought under 
cultivation by poor ryots, who are oppressed by unprincipled 
Zemindars, and the prey of unscrupulous bankers. At the 
best, these tillers of the soil eke out but a bare existence, and 
the hardness of their lot is increased by the frequent recur- 
rence of scarcity or famine. 

The two most important places are Supal and Madhipura, 
in which are the criminal and civil courts. There are besides 
a few other very small towns in which markets are held twice 
a week. The many picturesque villages dotted over the 
country are divided into tiny hamlets, called “tolas,” either 
according to the castes of the agriculturists— because they desire 
to live near their own particular plots of land--or for safety and 
protection in case of fire, or an attack by thieves or decoits. 
Some fairly large melas (annual religious festivals) are held at 
Singhessur, Kablas, and Dharamghat in British territory, and 
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at Loha Patua and Hunnumannagar across the frontier in 
Nepal. In these melas, markets, villages and hamlets, evan- 
gelistic work has been carried on. The sick of all descriptions 
have been cared for, portions of the Scriptures and tracts sold 
to the very few who can read, and the Gospel preached to 
all. Irarely stand up to preach, but, gathering a few village 
folk around me, squat, native fashion, in their midst, gain 
their confidence and interest by a few genial remarks, and 
then, from some commonplace topic suggested, find a suitable 
introduction to the proclamation of the good news. My 
mornings are usually spent in teaching a few children, and in 
dispensing some simple remedies to those who come for 
medicines—many patients coming from quite long distances. 
The afternoons are generally occupied in outdoor evangelistic 
work. 

Services in Hindi are conducted every Sunday morning, 
which are attended by a few Christians, and occasionally by 
a few inquisitive Hindus. Nor is the scattered European 
population wholly neglected. Our neighbours, excepting one 
family residing in Dumaria, live at distances ranging from five 
to over 50 milesaway. These have been visited in their homes, 
in which now and again English services have been held. 
The watch-night service in Dumaria has become a regular 
annual institution, and is much appreciated by the many 
friends who, at considerable inconvenience, make lengthy 
journeys to be present. One planter’s son ha; been baptized, 





PILGRIMS BATHING AT A MELA. 
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and on the last day of June last year the first native converts, 
Sukal and his wife Daimania, were publicly immersed on the 
confession of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

[Mr. Cooper is not connected with any organized Missionary 
Society, but tne work and he and his family are supported 
entirely by the free-will contributions of friends, principally 
in connection with the “ Olivet ” Christian Mission Church, 
Bootle, Liverpool, its Y.P.S.C.E. and S.S., and the All Nations 
Missionary Union. Since the commencement of this Mission 
the average monthly allowance available for the missionary 
and his family has amounted to £5 14s., a sum_ barely 
sufficient for their maintenance. | 


“Come and See’—“Go and Tell.’ 


—- “ CoME and see,” the angel said 

To the women who had brought 
Spices for the honoured dead, 

And now stood, perplexed in thought ; 
For the vision that they saw 

Seemed to say the dead still lived, 
Filled them with a joyful awe, 

Gladness hard to be received. 





But the angel spoke again, 
“Go,” he said, “and quickly tell 
To the sorrowing hearts of men, 
Who in gloom and darkness dwell, 
That the Lord of Life is risen, 
That the lost cause is retrieved, 
Gone the Prisoner from the prison, 
And the victory achieved.” 


‘‘Come and sec,” the words ring out 
In the ears of men to-day, 
To the souls in fear and doubt, 
To the wanderers from the way. 
See the finished task of love, 
See the great redemption brought, 
See the Christ enthroned above, 
See the wonders He hath wrought. 


And then, seeing, ‘Go and tell,” 
First to ‘‘saints ” unsanctified, 

That in sin they need not dwell, 
But in risen life abide. 


Then to all the world proclaim 
The salvation free to all ; 
Spread abroad the Saviour’s name, 
Echo far the Gospel call. 
R. J. Warp. 
Missionary Training Home, Madras, 
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A Visit to a Forest Cribe, 
Madagascat. 


By Rev. GEorGE H. PEAKE, F.R.C.S., Ep. . 
(London Missionary Society). 


OT long ago, I spent a fortnight amongst the Tanala, a 

forest tribe in the south of Madagascar, for the pur- 

pose of examining the schools and visiting the churches. 

Being two days’ journey west of our mission station, they only 
receive occasional visits from a European missionary. 

They are a very intelligent, bright-looking people, and in 
many respects very interesting. Scarcely known to traders, 
or other foreigners, they have retained much of their natural 
simplicity. They are fond of a laugh, and have a happy, 
good-humoured expression on their faces. Remarkably pure 
in many of their social and moral laws, they have not suffered 
the ravages of disease, as have some of the more civilized 
tribes of Madagascar. They are very truthful, but are great 
thieves ; in fact, a Tanala’s prayer to the spirits over a new- 
born child is, “that he may become a good thief.” 

Our path, which at first lay bare and open across the great 
central plateau, began gradually to change as we entered the 
forest region. It led up and down, over wooded hills, which 
stretched out before us, one behind another, like the waves of 
a gigantic sea. I enquired of my bearers the name of one 
very prominent mountain peak which lay on our right. One 
of them, pointing to it with his closed fist, said, “Oh ! that 
one? That is Zsy-fondroana,” i.e., ‘ Not-to-be-pointed-at.” 
“Why don’t you point with your finger?” ‘Oh, no,” he 
replied, “I daren't do that, or something would happen to 
me.” After a while we dipped right into the great forest it- 
self, where the trees, covered with orchids, towered high 
above our heads, and the creepers hung like huge ropes from 
their branches. 

On the second day, late in the afternoon, we arrived at the 
first Tanala village. Immediately, the horn was blown to call 
the people to the chapel. The latter was built of a strong 
wooden framework, with walls of split bamboo, interlaced. 
The roof was made of the dried leaves of the traveller’s tree. 
The congregation, consisting largely of bright-eyed, half- 
naked children, trooped in, and sat on the floor. Some peeped 
in through the windows, or through the crevices in the lattice- 
work. How heartily they sang—the Tanala love singing— 
and how attentively they listened to thc old, old, story, told 
in the simplest language. 

After the service, we had a large following to the hut, 
which had been specially cleaned for our use. They were 
deeply interested in watching my evening preparations. Soon 
the tropical night, with little or no twilight, closed in quickly 
upon us, and we were lulled to sleep by the hum of myriads 
of insects. 

One cannot rest long ina Tanala hut, after the first heavy 
slecp of fatigue is over, so the next morning we were up early 
to commence the day's work, examining the schools of the 
district. The scholars had made excellent progress, and 
some had learned to read the New Testament within three 
months. Being naked down to the waist, one could see their 
little hearts beating fast with excitement as they stood up to 
read. Many had never been so near a white man before. 
The examination and the service over, we proceeded to the 
next village, followed by all the children, who accompanied 
us to the end of the journey, in order to be present at the 
prize distribution. 

After penetrating the forest belt, which runs right round the 
central table-land, we descended very rapidly to a different 
atmosphere altogether. The air was warm and damp, remind- 
ing one of a hot-house ; the vegetation so rank and luxuriant 
that the path, in parts, was almost obliterated, though periodi- 
cally cleared by the people. This is the home of the bamboo, 
which grows like giant ferns in all the valleys, and of the fan- 
like traveller's tree. It is also the zone of the deadly malarial 
fever, where the ground scems always damp, and the rain falls 
abundantly. 
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On arrival at the last stage we were warmly welcomed with 
presents of rice, fowls, and bananas. In this region the rice is 
planted on the hill-sides. The Tanala burn down a portion of 
the forest, and plant the rice in little holes made all over the 
burnt area. In harvest time every ear of rice has to be 
plucked by the hand, as it would be impossible to reap among 
the tree-stumps, and the undergrowth which comes up so 
rapidly. Sometimes the crops fail, and the people are forced 
to eat the fruit of the vahy, a forest creeper. This is very 
bitter, and has to be soaked in water for a fortnight before it 
can be eaten. Even then it retains much of its bitterness, and 
is not relished. The manioc, too, though it grows so rapidly 
and without any preparation of the soil, has to be protected 
most carefully from the wild boars by strong wooden pallisades. 
Even here it is true—‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

The next day (Sunday) we had a crowded service, both 
morning and evening. The latter was followed by a singing 
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lesson, when the children learnt both tunes and words of two 
new hymns. So eager were they to add these hymns to their 
stock committed to memory, that, as the evening was setting 
in, we had to finish them by candle-light. The following 
morning we examined the remaining scholars, and during the 
afternoon attended to over a hundred patients. Finally came 
the great event of the distribution of prizes—Testaments, 
slates, beads, etc.—and the next morning we retraced our 
steps, feeling that we were leaving behind us a tribe most 
eager to learn, but for whom very little is done. 





NTWERP SAILORS’ REST.—Funds much needed to 

prevent this important work from being closed. Gospel 

services held daily.— Missionary : Miss Ada Whiting, 37, Canal 
des Vieux Lions, Antwerp, Belgium. 


ADY, experienced in tuition and the care of children, 

would be glad to hear of pupils from parents goin 

abroad. Individual attention. References given and required. 
—E.A., Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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KH Coronation in Argentina. 


By Pastor ROBERT F. ELDER 
(Regions Beyond Missionary Union). 


LTHOUGH Argentina can boast no king, many of its 
A inhabitants have celebrated a coronation. September 
last saw Salta, the capital of the Argentine Province of 
the same name, full of people from all parts of the “ Silver 
Republic,” eager to adore the images of the Lord of the 
Miracle (El Seior del Milagro) and the Virgin, and take part 
in the coronation celebrations of the said images. To Bible 
Christians, it was a sad event, sadder in truth because done in 
the name of Christianity. Probably some 15,000 people, from 
almost every town of the Republic, were present. The 
Roman Archbishop officiated and crowned the images. The 
crowns of gold, each studded with over 3,000 precious stones, 
weighed some eleven pounds each. Tremendous enthusiasm 
was shown—flags flying, illuminations, decorations, fireworks, 
balls, banquets. Eloquent sermons, notable more for the 
iconology than the theology they taught, delighted the deluded 
visitors. 

In honour of whom was all this? The following translation 
from an article in La Nacion, in connection with a previous 
coronation, will enlighten us :— 

“The history of the images has its interest, because it brings 
to mind that passage of Jesus Christ walking on the waters on 
the sea of Gennesareth, when He lived amongst men, preaching 
the Gospel. That event was repeated on the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, in one of the days of June, 1592. The innumer- 
able multitude of people that were on the sea-beach, havin 
abandoned the town of Callao, because they felt a sudden an 
strong shaking of the earth, saw in the distance two packages 
that came in the direction of the port. These two boxes 
contained Christ for the city of Salta, and the Virgin of 
Rosario for the city of Cordoba. The two advanced close 
together, as if the same hand led them to a previously 
determined point. 

“It was nothing strange that a box should fHoat on the 
water, but how can the arrival of these boxes in Pacific waters 
be explained? What track did they come by? How did they 
manage to cross the Atlantic? From which port did Christ 
and the other image embark, and what was the lot of the ship 
that brought them? It has never been found out under what 
circumstances they came, nor the date of their being sent, nor 
the name of the ship that brought them. 

‘‘ As soon as the boxes were but a short distance from the 
port, the Governor of Callao sent the felucca of the customs 
and two or three more boats to meet them, and tow them to 
the wharf, there to be able to take them out with great 
ease, an operation that was performed in the midst of the 
public curiosity. The boxes had on the lids the following 
inscription :—‘A crucified Lord for the mother-church of the 
city of Salta, province of Tucuman, sent by Fray Francisco 
Victoria, Bishop of Tucuman’ ; and the other, ‘A Lady of the 
Rosary for the Convent of Preachers of the city of Cordoba, 
province of Tucuman, sent by Fray Francisco Victoria, Bishop 
of ‘Tucuman.’ 

“The Viceroy having been told the details of the event, and 
wishing to give all the solemnity possible to the opening of the 
boxes, because of the venerable objects they contained, gave 
an order that the ecclesiastical, civil and military bodies of 
Lima should meet in Callao in full dress, he himself attendin 
also, with some companies of the army, and with all state, 
dressed for a grand parade. . 

“The noble and powerful Sefior Garcia Hartado, of 
Mendoza, Marquis of Cafiete, Viceroy of Peru and faithful 
vassal of H.R.H. Philip II., watched the opening of the boxes 
in midst of the troops and ordered that the sacred images 
should be raised on high, that the people might see them, and 
in fulfilment of his order, they were at once put within the 
sight of that curious and Christian concourse. After this 
ceremony the Viceroy ordered that the boxes should be nailed 
down and taken to the Cathedral of Lima, where a solemn 
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Mass was chanted, with the attendance of all the most notable 
people of the city. 

“Eight days after these ceremonies the images were off to 
their destinations. Similar religious services were repeated 
in Potosi, whence the Viceroy had sent orders that the 
richest property-holders should conduct the boxes to Salta 
and Cordoba. The people accepted the order with pleasure, 
and on August 13th, fifty of the noblest and richest of them 
commenced the journey on foot, carrying the images on their 
shoulders. The journey to Salta took thirty-three days, and 
when they were near the city, in what has since been called 
the Camp of the Cross, the Governor with his troops and all 
the most notable in the neighbourhood, went out to receive 
those that brought the images. With that splendid accom- 
paniment the Miraculous Lord entered the city on September 
15th, 1592, being placed in the church where he has remained 
for the comfort of many gencrations. 

“ The image of the Virgin of the Rosary was also taken to 
Cordoba by the self-denying sons of the city of Potosi. 

“ After the appearance and reception that had been given 
to Christ, He had been forgotten in the corner of a room 
seldom frequented by the faithful, and thus a century had 
passed without Him being exposed for the worship of the 
people. On September 13th, 1692, took place those terrible 
earthquakes in Salta. The earth trembled and opened, the 
buildings fell to the ground with great noise, and the people 
ran about the streets crying and disorderly. The religious 
communities and the priests, imploring the mercy of God, 
took out in procession, under a pall, the Most Holy Sacrament ; 
but the tremblings did not cease. On the contrary, their 
intensity increased, and the people and religious gave them- 
selves up to penitence, and in all parts were heard heart- 
rending groans. 

‘On the third day of the earthquakes, the Jesuit Father 
Don José Carrién ascended the pulpit. He had not lost sight 
of the forgotton Lord of the Miracle, so he urged the people 
and the priests that the crucified Lord that had been forgotten 
should be taken out in procession, and the earthquakes would 
cease. He repeated these words several times, until at last he 
convinced the congregation. A procession was formed by 
the people, clergy, and the authorities. The image of the 
Lord of the Miracle went out onthe shoulders of the principal 
local authorities, on September 15th, with that majesty that all 
have admired. The presence of Christ and of the Virgin of 
the Miracle dissipated all the trouble and fears in their minds, 
as if by magic, and the earth ceased to tremble, and the people 
published with loud voice the power of His great mercy. ... 

“In October, 1844, when the earthquakes of 1692 were 
repeated, they were also taken out in procession, and the 
earthquakes lost their intensity and at last ceased, and calmness 
returned to the spirits of the sons of Salta, who with reason 
maintain an unbroken faith by the worship of the Miraculous 
Christ. 

“Tt is related also that one of the Governors, who had had 
this province in a time of anguish, trusted the rod of command 
to the Lord of the Miracle, and during the few days that he 
executed the executive power, no act of blood was produced, 
nor the least petty theft. The tills of the State were filled 
with money, and the inhabitants enjoyed a time of prosperity. 
Would that the present Government had the same inspiration, 
that the children of this Province might rejoice in the pros- 
perity of these other happy days.” 


Well might we unite with Ezra and exclaim “ When I 
heard this thing, I rent my garment and my mantle .. . 
and sat down astonished.” Regardless of “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image... thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them,” &c., thousands are doing so in this 
country. Here we have Paganized Christianity. In the 
Northern Provinces we are back in the dark ages. Comment 
on the above translation is needless ! 


OR SALE—Cocoanut Ice, rod. a 1b., postage extra. In 
aid of Baptist Medical Mission Auxiliary.—Miss Russell, 
10, St. George's Square, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
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HE Million-Shilling Fund started by the Church 
Missionary Society to help to meet its increasing 
liabilities is making good progress. Up to January 

1gth, coliecting-sheets of che face value of 513,000 had 
been issued and 64,000 shillings had been received. 
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The Gleaner for February notes the progress of 
the Christian Church in South China. The Bishop of 
Victoria (Hong Kong), in his pastoral letter in August last, 
mentions that since the previous February he has con- 
firmed 1,024 candidates, of whom more than 1,000 were 
Chinese Christians. He also ordained six Chinese 
deacons and two priests. 
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Bishop Tucker, of Uganda, returned to Mengo, the 
capital, on November 17th, from a long journey through 
Budu, Ankole, and Toro, during which he confirmed 751 
candidates, and saw a great deal to cheer and encourage 
him. He was much struck with the need for women’s 
work in Budu and with ‘“‘the great opportunity that in the 
providence of God has presented itself in the Acholi 
country.” 


* s ! 2 s ¥ 


Mr. W. Edgar Geil, an American traveller, is making an 
independent investigation of Missions and missionary 
methods in all parts of the world. A letter from Mr. Guy 
W. Sarvis, who accompanies Mr. Geil, written at Kabarole, 
Toro, on September 13th, appeared recently in the 
Englishman, an Indian newspaper. In it the writer says: 
‘Last of all, but most important, is the missionary work 
that has been done in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. I 
have seen audiences of from twenty to two thousand 
people, who ten years ago were just beginning to leave 
heathenism, listening to the Gospel, and almost all 
professing Christianity.” 


ad e * * 


‘The people of Uganda are eager to learn, and it has 
been this fact that has enabled the missionaries to get such 
ahold on them. The greatest danger before the country 
now, from a missionary point of view, is that of nominal 
Christianity. There are about a hundred thousand 
Christians in Uganda. Not one cent of foreign money has 
been spent to build any of their places of worship, school 
buildings, or to support native pastors or teachers. 
Foreign missionaries are paid from England, and 
medicines, books, and supplies partially so. No books 
are given away ; thousands are sold.” 


A LAYWORKER. 
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“And Fesus Called a Little Child.” 


OME months ago a city merchant advertized in the daily 
papers for a clerk, adding, among other qualifications, 


that he must be “a decided Christian.” A large number 
of applicants replied, but when asked to state how they knew 
they were Christians, only a very few could give any satis- 
factory answer. A gentleman, who heard of this, told 
the fact to his children the next day, and inquired what 
answer they would have given had they been asked the same 
question. The children said they would write down their 
replies, and in a few minutes the eldest boy, Harold, handed 
to his father a doubled piece of paper, on which he had 
written hurriedly, in lead pencil: “I am a cristian because I 
love Jesus and want to be a missionary and work in his service 
or if impossable to do all I can for Jesus and I love him 
because he first loved me and has done so much for me.—W. 
HAROLD OLLIVER. 

“P.S. feel I can trust him at any time.” 

After this he went off to school. 

Harold Olliver was in the best of health when he wrote 
down his wish to devote his life to the service of Jesus. He 
had already started to save his pocket-money towards paying 
his fare to some distant land, when he should be old enough 
to be a missionary. But God had other work for His young 
servant, and in a few weeks the little lad was summoned 
Home. He died from the after-effects of diphtheria. As he 
lay weak and suffering, Mr. Olliver said, “Do you feel you 
can trust Him now, Harold ?” rm 

The boy looked up and smiled and whispered, ‘Oh, yes, 

apa.” | 

After the child had been called away, Mr. and Mrs. Olliver 
remembered the paper he had written, and knowing that it 
had been his great wish some day to take the tidings of the 
love of Jesus to those who know nothing about it, they decided 
to send some one else with the Message, in place of their own 
son. For this purpose they are supplying the Bible Society 
with the necessary funds for the support of a worker who is 
to go out to Brazil, and carry the Word of God to those who 
have never heard it before ; and the money Harold had saved 
will be devoted to paying the passage of the Bible-worker to 
South America, as he would have wished. 

This is, in brief, the life-story of one small boy. As you see, 
he could not spell very correctly. Bul he had given his heart 
lo Jesus Christ. And God used him, and will still use him, for 
His work here on earth. His opportunities for witnessing for 
Christ may have seemed to him to be very unimportant, yet 
who can tell how many souls will be brought from darkness 
into light, as a result of his love for the Saviour? His own 
life was a short one, and his written testimony was very 
brief. But God can use our slightest action, and turn it to 
lasting service for Himself. No one is too young to serve the 
Master, Who once called a little child, and, after setting him 
in the midst of a world of questioning men, to fulfil His own 
wise purpose—He took him in His arms.—From The Bible 
Society Gleanings. 
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The Santa Claus of Korea. 


HE people of Korea have a Santa Claus, 
who comes and leaves gifts at their 
houses every New Year's Eve, but he 
is not the good, kind old gentleman who 
drops oranges and toys into the stockings of 
little boys and girls in England at Christmas ! 
He is a wicked old rascal, who gives away 
typhoid fever, cholera, leprosy, and things of 
that sort. In Korea you leave your shoes on 
a mat outside the house all night and Ang- 
wangi comes along and tries them on, leaving 
some nice disease before he goes away. 
Sometimes, to dodge the old man, the natives 
bring their shoes inside on New Year's Eve 
and keep a light burning all night, but if they 
do that something else unpleasant may 
happen, so the com- 
mon way of prevent- 
ing him dropping 
his fevers about, is 
to put an ordinary 
flour sieve on the 
mat beside the shoes. 
He has quite a 
craze for counting 
the meshes of the 
sieve, and will go 
on counting over and 
over again all night. 
Suddenly he finds it 
is morning, too late 
for him to do any 
harm; so he has to 
hurry off as fast as 
ever he can. 
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PRIZE CoMPETI- 
TION AWARDsS.—The 
six prizes offered in 
November for the 
‘Six Best Reasons for 
Supporting Foreign 
Missions,” are award- 
edto Charles C. Hart 
(Kimberley, Notts), Doris M. G. Danne (Bristol), Daisy M. 
Kirkham (Sav-la-mar, Jamaica), Cathie, David, and Albert 
Tindal (Rutherglen, N.B.) 





A KOREAN Boy. 





A GROUP OF GIRLS IN KOREA 
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February 4{h.—THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY: 
This great Society must be in everyone's thoughts and prayers 
at this season, as it approaches its centenary. A noble record 
can it show of work accomplished amid difficulties of all sorts 
—work which has already borne glorious fruit, but of which 
the final triumphs shall yet be revealed in eternity. Few of 
us can realize the enormous difficulties the translators have to 
face, as they seck to turn the Word of God into the speech of 
savage tribes! How hopeless the task must often seem ! 
These men and women should be warmly supported by our 
earnest prayers in their persevering labours. ‘There are now 
370 ditferent languages and dialects in which this Society has 
promoted the translation, the revision, or the circulation of 
the Scriptures,—gencrally all three.—and of these languages 
the complete Bible exists in 97, the New Testament in 093 
others, and portions of the New Testament in 180 others. 
We rejoice to know that this silent messenger has won its 
way to hearts in many a remote corner of the globe, and there, 
where perhaps no missionary has ever trod, these hearts have 
found rest in Christ through its powerful influence. But oh! 
how much yet remains to be done! Within the borders of 
our Indian Empire alone no versions of the Scriptures exist as 
yet in a hundred and eight languages in use by no fewer than 
74,000,000 souls. In the islands of Polynesia and Malaysia, on 
on the upper waters of the Amazon, and among the many 
tribes of Africa, there are hundreds of languages and dialects 
in which the Scriptures have never yet been spoken. So, 
whilst giving praise for the great and noble work of the 
past, let us hold up the hands of the present workers— 
translators, colporteurs, Bible-women—and let us pray that 
the entering upon a new century may bring courage, hope, 
and power, to enter morc and more into the land yet to be 
possessed. 


February 11th—LEPER WORK IN INDIA: The condition of 
the vagrant lepers of India, who number some hundreds of 
thousands, is a menace to public health, and constitutes a 
serious social problem. Leprosy is not infectious, but it is 
undoubtedly transmitted by contagion; for instance, food 
prepared by lepers with ulcerated hands is one cause of the 
spread of the disease ; handling money from leprous hands 
is also attended with grave risk. Therefore, for the sake 
of the community, as well as of the lepers themselves 
and their children, it is of great importance to establish leper 
homes, and homes for the untainted children of lepers. This 
good work is taken in hand both by the Government of India, 
and by the Mission to Lepers, working in connection with 
Missionary Societies. It is noticeable that the lepers seem 
more drawn to the Missionary Asylums, and this is not 
surprising, for there they are taught to know Christ, and 
scarcely any work yields larger results than this. They greatly 
enjoy singing, are hearty in prayer, and in some Homes have 
formed themselves into Prayer Bands for special purposes. 
The work of Miss Mary Reed is well known, and many will 
rejoice to hear that she is now taking a much-needed holiday. 


tions Prayer Union Notes. 
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L Let us pray that the rest may be 

blessed to her: and that the work 

owe at Chandag may continue to pros- 

a per under the Rev. and Mrs. de 
Sousa. 


February 25th. — MISSIONARY 
VOLUNTEERS FOR AFRICA: One 
great and unexpected result of the 
2 late South African War has been 
- the stepping forward of a large 
number of volunteers for work 
among the heathen of Africa. 
The Boer prisoners were located 
in the prison camps in Ceylon, 
St. Helena, and other spots. 
Among the prisoners were mem- 
bers of consistories of Dutch 
Church congregations in the Trans- 
vaal and the Free State. These good men felt that they had 
been ordained to work for Christ, and they at once gathered 
together and formed a consistory in their camps. Later, the 
Church in Cape Colony sent some of its ablest ministers to be 
chaplains to the prisoners, and Church work was fully organized 
in each camp. The result was that hundreds cof men were 
converted, and two hundred gave themselves to work for 
Christ among the heathen. hese volunteers have come 
home, others have caught their spirit, and now between 300 
and 400 young people of the Boers are looking forward to 
missionary service. This is a matter for thanksgiving, for 
these young pcople are acclimatized ; many of them know the 
tongue of the black men; they understand the African native 
better than any from other lands could do; and there is obvious- 
ly an immense saving in voyage expenses. These workers are 
to be trained in the institutions of the Dutch Church in South 
Africa; some going through a regular theological course, 
others to be farmers, or mechanics, to help the ordained 
missionaries in Central Africa. Some of the leaders of the 
Reformed Church of South Africa say that God has taken 
au their Republics only to give them South Africa for 
‘hrist. 
CLARA BENHAM. 





A SINGHALESE Christian who recently died, had only two 
earthly possessions to dispose of—a bull and a cocoa-nut tree. 
His last request was that the bull should be sold and the 
proceeds divided between the Church at Anaradhapura, the 
Rev. J. G. Garrett’s work, and that of Miss Karney, of the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. The cocoa- 
nut tree was to be left, so that any hungry persons might help 
themselves freely ; if any fruit remained it was to be sold for 
the Church Fund. Thus this simple Christian tried to dispose 
of his little all, so as to bring glory to God. 
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Mr. FRANK T. BULLEN, in“ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot, 
says: “ When all has been said that can be said against the 
missionaries, the solid bastion of fact remains that, in conse- 
quence of their labours, the whole vile character of the popu- 
lation of the Pacific has been changed, and where wickedness 
runs riot to-day it is due largely to the hindrances placed in 
the way of the noble efforts of the missionarics by the 
unmitigated scoundrels who vilify them.” 


Tue town of Nang-wa, in the Fuh-Kien Province, China, 
has been almost destroyed by a great fire. It is remarkable 
that none of the small band of Christians lost anything, though 
the fire raged close to some of their houses. The Church of 
England Zenana missionaries, who are working there, report 
that six adults and three children were baptized on the last 
Sunday in October. 
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OsJECcTSs— 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelising the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £28,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £5,009 has been 
raised for building Leper Asyiums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3.000 for Indian Famine relief. 


Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
mea on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer's Kingdom 
solicited. 


Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
crossed *‘ London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 

Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WERK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions. 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. Issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 








A.1A.AD.U. Hews and Hotes. 


THE Society now known as THE ALL Nations MISSIONARY 
Uston, Pexcre AssociaTion, AND INFORMATION BuREAU. is one of the 
many outcomes of the revival of piety following the second visit of 
the evangelists Messrs. Moody and Sankey to these shores in 
1884-6. ‘Thousands of young men and women had their thoughts 
turned to the needs of the heathen world, and men like the late Sir 
Stevenson Blackwood, the late Mr. Reginald Radcliffe, and Mr. 
George Williams, now our beloved President, Sir George Williams, 
found the existing Societies unable to utilize the services of the 
numerous candidates who applied for educational and financial aid 
to carry the Gospel to their brothers and sisters in other lands. A 
great number, doubtless, were not qualified for the arduous and 
trying conditions entailed in the lives of missionaries, and these 
were quickly sifted out when the Committee of the Bureau came to 
examine the large batches of candidates’ schedules which flowed in 
to them. 

On the other hand, it was quickly evident that the Holy Spirit 
had, indeed, called some to be chosen vessels of His messages of 
mercy and grace, and it was only the restrictions caused by lack 
of the necessary 
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justified, we have ample proof. Documentary evidence to their 
mastery of the most difficult tongues, to their sanctified common- 
sense and power for service, came not only from veteran workers in the 
field, but in one or two cases from Government officials themselves, 

Most of these workers were quickly absorbed into older 
organizations, and the Bureau was relieved of any further 
liabilities concerning them, although down to this day supplying 
many of their specific wants as far as they were enabled to dg so. 

This work of providing passages and outtits for duly qualified 
candidates is still carried on, and now over two hundred men and 
many ladies have gone forth who might otherwise have never left 
their native land. 

The Council of THE ALL NATIons Missionary UNION make an 
earnest appeal to the readers of this magazine to provide them with 
the funds necessary to extend a work so owned of God and to join 
with them in prayer for a blessing on their labours. 


% * * s » 
ON January 22nd, Pastor and Mrs. F. Lister Newton tc 


Argentina ; and Signor Emilio Olsson to Ayacucho ria Buenos 
Aires. On January 23rd, Mr. John Jackson to the 


Sailings. States and Canada, in the interests of the Mission 
to Lepers. On January 27th, Mr. and Mrs. P. L. 
Clarke to the Gold Coast. On January. 29th, Miss Minnie Hartry 
to India. 
* Ld * = * 


Arrivals.—Rev. and Mrs. William Pettigrew from Manipur, 
Assam ; Rev. A. H. Bestall (Superintendent of the Leper Asylum), 


from Mandalay. 
” * * ™ * 


In Raipur, in the Central Provinces, where Miss Mary Reed, of 
Chandag, is, we trust now recuperating, and where the great 
famine made its final stand, our readers have 


Our own _ assisted us to erect an Orphanage. We require 
Famine #100 at once to meet expenditure there, and 

Orphanage, earnestly ask a prayerful perusal of the following 
Raipur. letter :-— 


“ Raipur, C. P., India, 
** Nov. 18th, 1903. 


“DEAR MR. JONES,—I am requested per Rev. G. K. Gilder to 
write you a few lines regarding your Orphanage work in Raipur. 

‘*In May of last year, the Rev. G. K. Gilder, broken down from 
protracted overwork (during famine time), was compelled to take 
leave. He went to America, and I am glad to say that he is better. 

‘‘] was appointed to the Raipur work in September of last year. 
Since that time, Raipur has suffered greatly from famine. During 
this year, we have taken in about twenty more boys into our Orphan- 
age, who were in avery bad condition, indeed, but now they are 
looking better. 

* We have taken in these little boys, but do not know from what 
source the Lord is going to send their support, but He is ever faith- 
ful, and rules, and undertakes for His own work, so we rely on Him 
for help. | ae 

‘‘T am sending you a photograph of the Orphanage buildings, also 
one of the school and some of the boys. Iam sorry that so many 
of them were sick at the time, and were not able to be present.” 

“We now have 62 boys altogether. Some of them are truly con- 





funds that pre- ——— = 
vented the great ; . 
missionary or- 
ganizations 
from entertain- 
ing their pro- 
posals. 

That the ac- 
tion of — the 
Council in un. 
dertaking the 
responsibility of 
sending over a 
hundred = and 
twenty of the 
most promising 
of these men 
into the Lord's 
vineyard, scat- 
tered as they 
were in all the 
four continents, 
was more than 
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Will you help to support it? 
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Our A.N.M.U. FAMINE ORPHANAGE AT Raipur, C.P., AS COMPLETED. 


Funds are urgently needed for this special object. 
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aries to address 
them, yet close 
their pockets to 
their appeals, or 
say: ‘It is not 
usual to have col- 
lections at these 
meetings, but we 
shall be pleased 
to pay your 
travelling expen- 
ses.” In several 
cases I have 
known them to 
forget even this 
latter item. It 
is sailing under 
false pretences, 
and most dis- 
heartening to the 
ambassadors of 
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verted, and we hope many of them will go into the work of the 
Lord. “Yours in His service, 
“ ARTHUR LORZING RICHARDS,” 
s * s * * 


WE shall be pleased to pay twopence each for clean copies of the 

Christmas (December) issue of this magazine. 
We hear of much blessing in Tangier City, 
Brief twenty-two Moslems and twenty-six other souls 
Notelets. having professed conversion. 
Over two thousand Jamaican natives are on 
Government Relief Works. and the moneys sent out from England to 
rebuild the churches and chapels serve twc purposes, by giving many 
sufferers employment. 

Amongst the forty-nine sole survivers of the fifty-three thousand 
inhabitants of St. Pierre, swept into eternity in fifteen minutes 
adluring the awful eruption of Mont Pelée, Martinique, was a brave 
native Christian from Abyssinia, who not only was laid up for eight 
months by scalds and wounds, but lost his young wife and child in 
the disaster. We hope to be permitted to co-operate in sending him 
back to Abyssinia, to preach the Gospel there. Necessarily he 
will have to face persecutions—but none of these things move him. 

We shall be pleased to receive wall texts in English, and good 
coloured pictures of animals, birds, fishes, &c., for Mission stations 
in Brazil. The remote and neglected State of Matta Grosso, Central 
Brazil, celebrated for its impenetrable forests, now hears the Gospel 
story for the first time. After a long and perilous journey two 
brethren have arrived in Cuyaba, the only missionaries amongst 
225,000 souls. 

A scheme is on foot to erect a martyrs’ memorial in China ata 
cost of about £50,000. It will take the form of a Chinese “ Exeter 
Hall.’ It is hoped that it will be ready to be opened in 1907, one 
hundred years after Robert Morrison landed in China as the first 
Protestant missionary to that empire, 

Prayer is asked 

1, For the work of the ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 

2. Forthe Raipur Famine Orphanage. 

3. For the work in Matta Grosso State, Brazil. 

4, For Mr. John Jackson in his meetings and journeys in America. 

5. For passage and outtit monies to be sentin for workers going 
to Cayman Brac and Abyssinia, 

6. That evangelists may be raiscd up to carry the Gospel to the 
Chinese coolies shortly entering the Rand. 

7. For the second Native Conference, in February (the Chinese 
New Year), to be held at Hankow. 
* * # x x 

WHAT an intensely solemn thought it is that God is in earnest in 
His efforts to save the lost and ruined, and that the great adversary 

is in earnest too in his efforts to destroy mankind, 

Playing at and to doom them to an eternity of woe. Can we 

‘* Missions.’’ think of ourselves as called to be partners (‘oinos, 
Gr.) with God in His great work and not feel 

ashamed of our lethargy and lack of zeal? How painful it is to 
visit congregations of Christian men and women, north, south, 
east and west, sometimes numbering ten or fifteen souis, at other 
times from one to two hundred, who, whilst professing to have 
an interest in Foreign Missions, and continually making this pro- 
fessed interest an excuse for asking for a constant relay of mission- 


(Boys’ Dormitory and kitchen.) 


the Cross who are 
paying a visit te 
these shores to 
find thatthey have 
only been invited in the hope of their proving to be a new sensation, 
or as providers of a ‘‘ pleasant Saturday evening.” One poor serving- 
maid, fired with love to God and holding a penny-a-week collecting 
card, does far more for the salvation of the heathen in a month than 
such a “prayer meeting” or P.S.A. does in a year. It was no such 
jelly-fish, spongy religion that led the celebrated author of 
‘‘Lavengro” to write: ‘Buddha and Brama, those tremendous 
phantoms which bave led, and are still leading the souls of hundreds 
of millions to destruction.” This stricture only applies to those 
who go on placidly singing 
‘* Jesus, out of every nation, 
Hath redeemed us by His Blood" 
without any accompanying self-denial for the Saviour’s sake. 


* ® x * @ 


THE commonest reason given forignoring any appeal 
for the lepers or for the unevangelized heathen from 
the A.N.M.U. takes the form of: “I must give to 

my own church and cannot assist out- 
‘* Outside side agencies.” I suppose our pulpits 
Agencies.’’ classify Dr. Barnardo with his 5,000 
Waifs, Mr. George Wright, of Miller’s 
Orphanage, with his 2,000 children, the China Inland 
Mission, Dr. John Paton’s Mission, cf id genus omne as 
all outsiders, so we are proud of the company we keep ; 
at the same time we deny the soft accusation. If these 
and other interdenominational and unsectarian Missions 
are working for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom they 
cannot be ‘ outsiders,” and as no one suggests that they 
are working in the Devil’s cause the critic lays himself or 
herself open to the objection that sectarian efforts must 
be “ outside,” not being on the same side as the other, 
which is absurd, as Euclid has it. These friends should 
remember the Solomonic and Pauline texts: ‘‘ There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth,” and “ Look not 
every man on his own [denominational] things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” 


+ * * x 2 


Ir you have not seen our new illustrated leaflet, ‘Pen and Pencil 
(See advt.) 


Pictures from Leper-land ” write for a copy.” 
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The Centenary of the Bible 
Society. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE Rev. T. H. Dartow, M.A. 
, By B. REEVE. 


story that Queen Victoria once 
described the Bible as “ The Secret of 
England’s Greatness ””—perpetuated in the 
well-known painting which depicts her in 
the act of handing a copy of the sacred 
Word to a native Prince—has been by 
some authorities declared to be apocry- 
phal. Whether that be so or not, the 
true in fact; but the celebrations of 





af 
sentence is 


the present month attest, not the greatness of the 
nation whose strength is based upon that Book, but 
the greatness of the Book itself. . 

The Bible Society shares with the C.M.S. the distinc- 
tion of being one of the most highly organized of our 
great Societies, and everything has been done that can 
be done to ensure success for the series of gatherings in 
the metropolis and the provinces, as well as for the 
wider range of Centenary services and meetings round 
the globe. In preparation for the event, a systematic 
effort to reach and enlist the sympathies ‘of all classes 
has been undertaken, and as behts a Society whose 
purpose is to circulate the greatest Book in literature, 
the dissemination of literary matter—in the form of an 
admirable series of Centenary pamphlets and other 
carefully prepared reading—has been a freely employed 
agency. This responsible portion of the special enter- 





A MONGOLIAN AND WIFE IN THEIR BEST CLOTHES. 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL OF THE BIBLE House. 


prize has been under the direction of the Literary 
Superintendent of the Society, the Rev. T. H. Darlow, 
M.A., who is to be congratulated on the success which 
has attended the publication of these materials. 

Mr. Darlow was kind enough to express a very 
cordial appreciation of the title of this magazine, and to 
suggest in it a starting point for our “Interview.” “ It 
seems singularly appropriate,” he said, ‘that you should 
take a special interest in the Bible Society in its 
Centenary year, because your title might almost express 
‘the Society’s object. When it was proposed, at a 
meeting of the R.T.S., to form an Association for 
providing Bibles for Wales, an inspired man said, ‘ Why 
not for England, and why not for the whole world?’ 
The Society has always been faithful to this world-wide 
idea. It has helped to publish the Scriptures in 372 
different languages, understood by about seven-tenths 
of mankind.” 

Readers may remember that in our ‘ Prayer Union 
Notes” last month the number was given as 370, but 
since then two have been added. The Gospel of 
Mark is being issued in Chattisgarhi, a dialect of Hindi 
spoken by about 3,000,000 people in the Central 
Provinces; while it has been agreed to print Luke, 
John, and Acts in Tangkhul-Naga, for a tribe in the 
highlands of Assam, bordering on Manipur. The 
latter translation is the work of the Rev. William 
Pettigrew, of the American’ Baptist Missionary 
Union. 

Enlarging upon the idea with which we began, Mr, 
Darlow remarked, ‘‘One outstanding feature of the 
Bible Society’s work has been the way in which it 
has been able to enter countries which are closed to 
ordinary Missions. Throughout the Empire of Russia, 
for instance, from Poland to Port Arthur, its agents 
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have] found a welcome, and have received official 
encouragement from the highest authorities in Church 
and State.” 

The restrictions against Mission work in the Soudan 
have naturally occasioned keen disappointment and 
regret, but the Society’s colporteurs stationed in 
Khartoum have permission to sell Old Testaments and 
Gospels along both the Blue and White Niles, and have 
met with much success. Again, the Archbishop of 
Ethiopia has conveyed to the Emperor Menelik 500 
copies of the New Testament from the Society, and 
the Emperor has undertaken the distribution of them. 
Visitors to the Bible House may have seen the present 
sent by the Abyssinian monarch to the Society several 
years ago, in the shape of a couple of elephant’s tusks, 
accompanied by an autograph letter expressing gratitude 
for an earlier grant of books. 

‘But Mr. Darlow,” I enquired, ‘there are other 
countries, are there not, where the position is even more 
striking, countries, I mean, where even a colporteur is 
not able to penetrate, but into which the Scriptures are 
filtered by the Society?” 

‘Exactly,’ Mr. Darlow responded. “The Tibetan 
New Testament has just been revised and published at 
Ghoom, near Simla, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. It was printed by Christian Tibetans, and 
is bought by traders who flock to the markets within the 
British border, being thence carried into remote fast- 
nesses where no Christian teacher can follow. The 


Society’s New Testament reached Lhasa years before 
the British Expedition started. That is a good point ?” 
he added, and I assented. The Native State of Nepal 
In the words of Bishop Welldon, 
“the one silent, 


was also instanced. 


the New Testament is universal, 





A GROUP OF INDIANS IN BOLIVIA. 
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irresistible missionary, upon 
whose influence the Church 
can always and everywhere 
depend.” 

But there are places with 
open doors, through which 
the Church has scarcely 
begun to enter! ‘ Take 
Mongolia,” said Mr. Darlow, 
“those enormous deserts, 
frost-bitten and_ treeless, 
where the nomads roam 
about to find what pasture 
they can—a country half 
the size of Europe. There 
are, I believe, one or two 
Swedish missionaries in 
Mongolia, but they are all. Our sub-agent, Mr, 
Larson, who travels with a caravan of camels, made 
six trips during 1903. The country has been much 
more disturbed of late than in previous years by 
large bands of robbers, who attack the caravans and 
villages. Mr. Larson has come in contact with three 
such bands, in three different provinces. He himself 
was unharmed, but his servants suffered severely, their 
tents being plundered, so that they lost all they had.” 
The Mongolians possess no currency, and therefore 
Scriptures, like other things, are bartered for. Among 
the curiosities of the Bible House Library is a piece of 
Mongolian cheese, received in this way, and kept, of 
necessity, in an hermetically sealed case, through 
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THE CAMPING GROUND, OMDURMAN. 


which, however, a faint odour exudes! A coarse white 
silk scarf is another object obtained in exchange. 

Mr. Darlow next directed my attention to Bolivia, “a 
country in which,” said he, “there is no regular 
missionary stationed. We sent a colporteur from the 
Argentine, where his proper work lies, from the end of 
1901 to September, 1902, and during that period he sold 
nearly four thousand copies of the Scriptures. He had 
to endure violent opposition from the priests and monks, 
but the Government of this Roman Catholic Republic 
were rather friendly, and gave certainly equal facilities 
for commerce in Bibles as in other commodities.” 

I judge that the Bible Society is up-to-date and alive 
to new openings, for their agent was the first Protestant 
missionary to enter Manila 
after the American conquest 
of the Philippines, and they 
are now working there in con- 
junction with the American 
Bible Society. Moreover, they 
were aware of Klondyke be- 
fore the gold-diggers, and had 
printed most of the New Tes- 
tament for the Indians of that 
region before a single nugget 
had been discovered. 

The position of the Bible 
Society is evidence of the 
living power of the Word of 
God. ‘People think,”  re- 
marked Mr. Darlow, “that 
Germany is the headquarters 
of unbelieving criticism, and 
so it is to some extent. At 
the same time there are nearly 
twice as many Bibles sold in 
Germany every year in pro- 
portion to the population as 
there were twenty years ago.” 
Here it may be mentioned 
that the most distinguished 
subscriber to the Society every 
year is the German Emperor, 
who has contributed fifty 
guineas to the Centenary 
Fund. Another illustrious 
donor is Lord Curzon, Vice- 
roy of India, who has for- 
warded 250 Rs. 
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Mr. Darlow was enthusiastic—as he well might be— 
concerning the manner in which the observance of Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, March 6, has been taken up. Their 
Majesties the King and Queen will attend St. Paul's in 
state, thus giving the occasion a public and national 
significance—though, of course, its fullest significance is 
infinitely wider. Practically every English Bishop has 
joined the Archbishops in urging the claims of the day 
to the support of Churchmen. The King and Queen of 
Sweden have intimated their intention of being present 
at a special service, if in Sweden at the time. The 
Archbishop of Upsala has written in the name of all the 
Lutheran Bishops of Sweden, promising the co-opera- 
tion of their entire clergy. The Danish Bishops 
forwarded a unanimous resolution in similar terms. The 
Reformed communions in France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Bohemia have each and all agreed to 
share the celebration. In the German Empire, out of 
35,000,000 Protestants, the ecclesiastical representatives 
of 31,000,000 had, at the time of writing, pledged them- 
selves to observe the day, and it was confidently believed 
that the remainder would concur. In the British 
Colonies and America the movement has been supported 
with equal heartiness, and the world over it has pro- 
vided a spectacle of Christian unity delightful to see. 

The attention the event has received from the Press 
is an indication of its immense importance. We can- 
not vie with the great daily and weekly organs, but we 
hope to preserve in our pages some brief chronicle of 
the historic scenes, and to present next month an illus- 
trated survey of the chief gatherings round which the 
Centenary celebrations cluster. 





Dying Testimony. 


‘Two lepers were baptized in the course of the year. They 
were, as far as I could judge, very sincere in their desire to 
become Christians. Moreover, I believe that those who are 
Christians in the community have a real desire to win others. 
Three died during the year. Their deaths were in some ways 
most touching. In two cases at least the dying men called 
their companions to them and exhorted them to remain firm 
in the faith. The last of the three had been comparatively 
well till the day he died. He was suddenly seized with a 
strong conviction that he was about to die. He called the 
heathen lepers to him and asked for their forgiveness for any 
faults he might have committed. He then called the Chris- 
tians, and having begged their pardon in the same way, prayed 
with them, and spoke of his joy in departing to be with Christ. 
He then quietly slipped away. In teaching these men I have 
often been encouraged by the way they have taken in and 
responded to what I was telling them, and I have often felt 
that they were some of the brightest and most real of our 
Christians. Naturally they are much handicapped in learning, 
as they cannot retain much in their memories.’”—From the 
Rev. H. Rowlands, Dharmsala. 





A sERIOUs blow has been struck by the Russian Govern- 
ment at the Jews by the closing of the Jewish Teachers’ 
Institute at Vilna. It used to be attended by about 600 pupils 
who prepared themselves for the career of teacher at Jewish 
schools. Although maintained with Jewish money and all its 
teachers Russians, noted for their anti-Jewish sentiments, the 
seminary was regarded with unfavourable eyes by the Russian 
authorities. The pretext for shutting up the place was at last 
found. On arriving at the Institute on November 28, the 
inspector found the Tsar's picture, which hung there as in all 
Russian schools, with the eyes put out. The Jewish pupils 
were accused of the outrage, and although this was shown to 
have been an impossibility, the scholars were marched off and 
the Institute closed.— Zhe Jewish World. 
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Canon Christopher's 
Missionary Breakfast. 


ANON CHRISTOPHER, the venerable Rector of St. 
Aldate’s, Oxford, gave on Saturday, February 13th, in 
the Town Hall, the annual C.M.S. Breakfast which is so 

notable a feature of his work in the University city, and has 
done so much to arouse enthusiasm among graduates and 
undergraduates for Foreign Missionary work. He himself presi- 
ded, and was supported by the Vice-Chancellor (the Provost 
of Oriel), Mr. G. H. Morrell, M.P., the Rector of Exeter, the 
Master of Pembroke (Bishop Mitchinson), the President of 
Brasenose, the President of Magdalen, the Provost of Worces- 
ter, the Warden of New College, the Principal of Jesus, Sir A. 
Coote, Bart., Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.C.S.I., and the 
appointed speaker, Mr. Thomas Edgar Alvarez, M.A., Jesus 
College. There were about four hundred guests altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN said: ‘“ Twenty-seven years ago it pleased 
God to put it into the mind and heart of one of His servants 
to enable me to give the first of these breakfasts. She has 
provided for the cost of twenty-seven breakfasts since then. 
That kind lady is ninety years of age, but only seven years my 
senior. It is always a special satisfaction when an Oxford 
missionary gives us information concerning the work in which 
he has been himself engaged. For example, two years ago 
Bishop Tucker, of Christ Church, came back from Uganda, 
and told us at the C.M.S. Breakfast in 1902 that during the 
first twelve years of his episcopate God had so blessed the 
labours of his colleagues that the native Christians had increa- 
sed in numbers from 300 to 30,000, the native communicants 
from 100 to 10,000, and the native lay workers from 20 to 
2,000—that is, a hundredfold in each case. There has not 
been such a marvellous success in West Africa. One of 
the secretaries of the C.M.S. wrote to me of Mr. Alvarez 
as follows:—‘ There is nothing very striking in the story 
of Alvarez to be told. It is the man and his character 
that account for the love and honour in which we hold him. 
He was a very excellent Vice-Principal of the Fourah Bay 
College, Sierra Leone, and he inaugurated a real move 
forward from the Sierra Leone Mission Church into the 
interior, going by cheice himself to the most advanced post, 
where he did single-handed a very excellent work, including a 
scholarly beginning in translation work in the Yalunka 
language, and then, not without difficulty, we persuaded him 
to take up the very difficult post of Secretary of the Niger 
Mission, where such a man was needed, and where he has 
indeed done first-rate service.” 

Mr. ALVAREZ said of the students of Fourah Bay College 
that they were possessed of the most scholarly minds and 
tremendous energy, and at a recent conference at Edinburgh 
two of them came over to England and acted as delegates. 
To show the energy of the students, a regulation was framed 
in the college that no student should study by lamplight 
before four o'clock in the morning, and though that might seem 
somewhat unnecessary, he could assure them that it was 
perfectly needed. It was a very great pleasure to teach men 
of that calibre, and another thing that very much pleased him 
was the excellent behaviour of the students. English people 
had been in Sierra Leone for something like seventy years, 
doing missionary work in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
when the call came for further extension inland he felt it was 
his duty to go. At the same time, he asked for volunteers 
from the college, and out of sixteen men he got four volunteers 
—men who were willing to give up their college life and 
homes in order to be able to spread the Word of God among 
the people in the interior. 

The Rev. A. J. BIRKETT, M.A., for fifteen years a C.M.S. 
Missionary at Lucknow, spoke at the usual Saturday evening 
meeting for undergraduates in St. Aldate’s Rectory Room. 
Sir W. MackworTH YounG, K.C.S.I., late Lieut.-Governor of 
the Punjab, presided at the annual meeting of the Oxford 
Auxiliary of the C.M.S. on the following Monday night in the 
Town Hall. 
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jBy the Way. 


HE Congo question is again to the fore, and with 
T detailed facts to go upon it is possible to estimate 
the situation with a greater degree of accuracy 

than hitherto. The Mission- 
ary Societies are speaking out, 
and testimonies are coming in 
from experienced missionaries 
which confirm the indictment 
already prepared. We have not 
been among those who have 
blamed the authorities of our So- 
cieties for what some regarded as 
a conspiracy of silence, for we 
have recognized the grave issues 
involved and the need of wise 
statesmanship in dealing witha 
position which involves impor- 
tant points of consideration. 
The time has come, however, for 
the issue of more explicit infor- 
mation and the solemnly declared 
statements of eye-witnesses, in 
order to arouse public opinion 
and bring pressure upon the 
Belgian authorities. Dr. Harry 
Guinness has compiled an impor- 
tant survey of the Congo question 
‘‘from the humanitarian point of 
view,’ under the title of ‘‘ Congo 
Slavery.” It is a trenchant 
appeal, founded on the writer’s 
intimate knowledge, and the 
letters and declarations of several 
missionaries, which areembodied. 
Here is shown “The Crim- 
son Flower of Congo Civili- 
zation.” It should make every reader burn with 
righteous indignation. The details disclose a state of 
revolting cruelty. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence on the 
subject of the Bulgarian atrocities is a landmark in the 
history of noble crusades against oppression. The 
blaze of anger against the Armenian massacres has 
scarcely died away, and the barbarism now existing on 
the Congo calls for a no less earnest outcry in the name 
of justice and humanity. Dr. Harry Guinness is devot- 
ing himself to a campaign for the purpose of stirring 
the mind of the nation on the subject, and is preparing 
to address mass meetings everywhere with that end in 
view. The pamphlet is published at twopence by the 
Regions Beyond Missionary Union, and copies can be 
ordered through any bookseller. Its appearance is 
specially opportune, coming at the time of the issue of 








PANDITA RAMABAI 
(And one of her matrons). 


the Parliamentary White Book, containing 
the report of Mr. Casement, the British Consul, 
which confirms the views already placed 
before the British public. 


+ « * 


THE Dravidian Mission is a native effort 
directed towards the evangelization of the 
Aborigines of South India. The Director, 
Mr. S. Arumugam, is a converted high-caste 
Hindu, whose spiritual experiences have been 
told in a little shilling volume, ‘ From Siva to 
Christ.” As a Hindu, he had the natural 
feeling of contempt for the poor outcast tribes, 
among Whom he now labours. While on a brief depu- 
tation visit to this country, Mr. Arumugam has been 
taken seriously ill, though now, happily, convalescent. 
The Mission requires the modest 
sum of about £500 per annum 
to keep it going, and there is at 
the present time a small deficit. 
For the construction of an Orphan- 
age and Mission Headquarters 
funds are also needed. The 
spiritual results are encouraging. 
In July last twenty heads of 
heathen families were baptized. 


® ® ® 


Miss M. Jackson, of Evers- 
leigh, Fengates Road, Redhill, has 
sent us a copy of an excellent 
little book, “ Spiritual Thoughts 
from the Scriptures of Truth: 
Notes from a Young Man’s Bible,”’ 
by Edward Herbert Bates. It 
consists of the comments found in 
the interleaved Bible of a young 
man called suddenly Home some 
years ago at the early age of 
twenty-seven. After publication 
in Zhe Witness, the ‘‘ Notes” were, 
by request, issued in this per- 
manent form. Many of these 
running comments are very pithy, 
and afford suggestions which may 
be worked out to profit. Thus on 
Rev. iii. 20, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock,’’ the young 
Bible student noted that there 
were three answers which might be given, ‘Come 
in,” “ Wait a moment,” or “Go away.” The thoughts 
are simple enough, but there we have three capital 
“heads” for an effective evangelistic address. The 
book is published at 1s. 6d., but Miss Jackson will be 
pleased to supply it at 1s. 2d., post free. 


® ® *® 


WE have received the preliminary programme of a 
great Missionary Loan Exhibition to be held in the 
Drill Hall and the Grand Hall, Bromley, Kent, from 
Monday, April 18th, to Saturday, April 23rd, inclusive. 
The various Churches of the town are co-operating. 
There will be Courts representing India, China, Japan, 
Africa, &c., while Medical Missions, the Bible Society, 
and the Mission to Lepers are to be in evidence. 
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The City of the Dead. 


By KATHERINE. A. HODGE 


(Victoria Gospel Press). 


LL Saints ” and ‘“ All Souls” days are two of the 

great events of the Roman Catholic year. On 
these two days prayers are said for the souls of the 
faithful departed in Purgatory. 

A(ter an hour’s ride in the car to Recoleta, we find 
ourselves outside the cemetery, and one is particularly 
struck with the festive appearance of the scene. It 
reminded me very much of a Bank Holiday at home, 
with groups of people laughing and chatting; lines of 
coaches; boys distributing circulars; men_ selling 
children’s balloons, sweetmeats and cakes ; women busy 
making wreaths, crosses and bouquets of flowers, chiefly 
of roses. The women are, of course, doing a tremendous 
trade. 

We enter the cemetery gates, and there seem to be as 
many people inside as out. The entrance is an imposing 
one of four massive Corinthian pillars of marble, between 
which are three large iron gates. To the right, as we 
enter, there is a small chapel, built entirely of white and 
grey marble. The coffin is taken in here for a short 
service and placed on the brass-mounted stand. The 
first thing that takes the attention of the observer is a 
massive white marble cross, with a figure of Christ 
on it, facing the entrance of the chapel. Before this a 
group of women and children are kneeling, crossing 
themselves and counting their beads. The men, as 
they pass into the cemetery, raise their hats, and the 
women cross themselves and pass on with the rest of the 
crowd. The puzzle is to know how to get along, for I 
have never seen so many people since I set foot in 
South America. The older women are robed in mourn- 
ing, as Is the custom, but the younger ones are some of 
them very expensively attired, some of the dresses, I am 
sure, having been made specially for the occasion. 

The cemetery rather reminds one of a small town, 
with the tombs or vaults arranged like streets, running 
in all directions. The tombs, or vaults, are mostly of 
white marble. Many are round, but the majority are 
square-built, with figures of Apostles, Saints, the Virgin, 
and occasionally the figure of Christ on the top. On the 
two sides, as you look in, are shelves for the coffins, and 
In some cases the vaults contain urns with the ashes of 
the dead. An altar is erected facing the door, with 
crucifix and candles, the latter burning all the time. 
These candles are of all sizes, the tallest of them being 
quite four feet in height. Arranged all round the altar, 
on the coffins, and outside the vaults, are wreaths, 
crosses and bunches of flowers. In some cases you have 
to walk down marble steps, and in others there are steps 
up. More often than not a whole family is seen seated 
on the steps, and, in many cases, a solitary figure is 
sitting keeping watch beside the dead. 

Early in the morning, as soon as it gets light, the 
people go to Church, where Mass is said for the souls 
of the departed; then in the afternoon they make their 
way to the cemetery with their flowers, and after placing 
them about and lighting the candles, they commence 
to prostrate themselves and tell their beads. In the 
case of a tamily, they each do this in turn, and then they 
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all sit down and watch till sunset. There are many 
earnest and sad faces among the throng of praying 
women, but others (one could see) just go through it 
as a matter of course. In one place is a mother kneel- 
ing in front of the image, with her little girl, who does 
not look more than five years old, teaching the child 
what to say, and afterwards praying herself. In another 
place is an elderly woman, and a younger one kneeling 
by her side, weeping bitterly. At that moment I realize 
the meaning of the whole thing. The sight of that girl 
crying sets me thinking. How can she believe her dear 
one is in that coffin? Does she really think her prayers 
will get that soul out of Purgatory? Well may she 
weep. Is there no one to tell her that all the praying 
in the world is of no avail? Every year these people 
come here, and what for? I see an old, old woman and 
say to myself, ‘‘ She will be the next.”” I wonder if she 
thinks about it? I pass on with the rest of the crowd, 
but it is to see things in a new light. 

There is the tomb of the men who were killed here in 
the Revolution of 1890 ; another is an immense erection 
of white marble, in front of which is a woman in the 
act of lighting seven golden lamps with an oil vessel in 
her hand. Most of the sculptures on the tombs or 
vaults are masterpieces of art, and some of the finest 
I have ever seen. 

Coming away from the cemetery my eyes catch sight 
of the words written in Latin over the entrance, only 
seen on leaving: ‘‘Expectamus Dominum.” Passing 
out of the gates and looking back, are written over the 
top the words, ‘‘ Requtescat in pace” (** Rest in peace’’). 
Are they thus resting? Ifso, why pray forthem? I 
am told that the average number of people who pass 
through the cemetery at the Recoleta on each of the two 
days is 60,000 ! 








Wr. Jacksouw’s American Tour. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that we have 
received news of Mr. Jackson’s safe arrival in New 
York. The passage across the Atlantic was a very 
stormy one, and in consequence the Etruria was forty- 
hours late, not reaching New York harbour till Monday, 
February Ist, instead of Saturday, January 30th. Hence 
the meetings it was hoped to hold on the intervening 
Sunday could not take place. Mr. Jackson was in good 
health when we had word from him, and already busily 
engaged. We hope next month to publish some 
account of his early experiences and impressions. 





“ Kartrt-DassiE: The Servant of the Goddess Kali,” 
is a pathetic but beautiful little story by Miss Josephine 
A. Evans, of the C.E.Z.M., Bengal. It has a special 
appeal to the Christian women and girls of England 
on behalf of their sisters in India. Mrs. Eugene 
Stock contributes, from personal knowledge, a cordial 
preface. The booklet is got up in the same tasteful 
style as other similar publications of the Society, to 
which we have in past months referred. There are ten 
illustrations on special art paper, and the wrapper is 
a stout paper one with a picture front. The price is 
sixpence. 
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March roth. MOOSONEE:: The missionaries in this district 
of N.W. Canada have to report many ups and downs, joys and 
sorrows, in connection with their work. There‘ are some 
earnest, faithful Christians, whose life agrees with their pro- 
fession, but there are a good many careless ones, who, though 
mot wishing to reject the help of the missionary, seem slow to 
come to a decision for Christ. We may help in this work by 
earnestly seeking the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit, and 
by remembering the workers in these lonely outposts, where 
difficulties are great. It seems specially hard to get an 
influence over the young, who are careless and indifferent. 
The opportunities of reaching them are less frequent, as they 
go into the forest to their work, only returning to the station 
occasionally. At Blacklead Island the missionaries observed 
a day of prayer, pleading for the conversion of some pro- 
fessional conjurers, who were bitter opponents to the truth. 
‘The result was soon seen ; there were several conversions and 
baptisms, and the services became full of life and power. 
When Mr. Peck returned to the station, after his furlough, he 
found the Church full, the Sunday beginning to be observed 
with reverence, and the conjuring almost ceased. Blacklead 
Island was formerly a vivid illustration of the extent of degra- 
dation of which the human race is capable, for the people 
were not only living in the bonds of evil fostered by Eskimo 
life, but were saturated by the worst vices of civilization. 
But now many of the natives are clean and neat ; the expres- 
sion of their faces has changed, so that they would hardly 
be recognized by any who knew the squalid, degraded-looking 
beings of afew yearsago. Suchis the transformation wrought 
by the Gospel of Christ. 


March 12th.— LINKING THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS: A 
huge project is on foot for a great intercontinental railway, 
the purpose of which is to develop the central and southern 
parts of the American Continents. Its motive is, of course, 
commercial, political, and, in a sense, philanthropic. The 
-garden of the world is the great plateau where Mexico stands ; 
the richest mines of the world are along the Andes; the best 
irrigated regions of the world are in South America. No 
wonder human greed and enterprize yearn to develop such 
‘resources and make them available. Better than all this is the 
fact that the scheme promises to open up a vast territory 
hitherto comparatively inaccessible to the Gospel. One great 
hindrance to mission work in Central and South America has 
been the imperfect facilities for travel. To open the Continent 
‘below the Gulf Line means a practically new field for Missions. 
So we may look upon this new movement as part of the plan 
of our Great Captain to penetrate this vast territory with 
Bibles, and the living seed of the Kingdom ; ard we may pray 
for the speedy march of the Mexico to Patagonia Railway, 
and that the Church may be ready to follow. 


March 23rd.—NORTHERN PROVINCES OF CHINA: Steady 
‘progress is reported from North China, and the work scems 
un a more hopeful condition than ever before. At Chi Chou, 
where the missionaries were turned out by the Boxers, there 
care now hundreds of converts and inquirers. A new chapel 
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congregation on the opening day. 
The hearts of the missionaries 
are full of thanksgiving as they 
witness these signs of God's 
blessing on their work, and we 
—_ ~~ too may join them in praise and 
> Ne prayer. 
& March 24ih.—CENTRAL AND 
Sg West Cuina: Dr. Griffith John 
Ww" & reports that the baptisms in con- 
nection with the L.M.S. during 
this last year number about 2,000 
in the district round about Han- 
kow. This forms a record year, 
and everywhere the work is very 
satisfactory. The High School is 
working well, and many earnest workers are being trained 
at the Theological School in Hankow. This again may well 
form a subject for our praise. At the same time let us remem- 
ber the outlying districts, with vast numbers of towns and 
villages still waiting for the message of the Gospel. Aill 
along the great river Yangtse there is room for hundreds 
more workers, and the encouragements of the past should 
lead to a speedy occupation of these fields. 
CLARA BENHAM. 
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NEEDLEWORK is becoming a special feature of the Govern- 
ment Examinations in Bengal. The Inspectress of Schools 
arranged an Exhibition of school teachers’ and_ school 
children’s work in December. It was held in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta. The only gold medal, for the best work done from 
an Industrial or Training Home, was awarded for a cushion- 
cover worked by an inmate of the Home for the Homeless, 
Calcutta, superintended by Miss E. Mulvany, who is lent by 
the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. The 
C.E.Z.M.S. schools carried off three of the fourteen silver 
medal awards, viz. :—(1) For the best work exhibited by a 
Mohammedan girl. Won by a schoolgirl attending the 
Sealdah School, Calcutta. (2) For the best plain work (offered 
by Lady Curzon). Won by a Christian girl of fourteen in the 
Normal School training-class, Calcutta. (3) For the most 
wonderful work. Won by a girl of ten in the Baranagore 
Hindu day-school. This child's hands were cut off in an acci- 
dent in a factory where her mother works. She works with 
her toes. The C.M.S. Christian girls’ boarding-school in 
Krishnagar, under the management of Miss Bristow, of the 
C.E.Z.M.S., also won a silver medal for the best plain work in 
Standard III. The Exhibition was opened by Lady Fraser. 
On the second day, two hours in the afternoon were reserved 
for pardah ladies, during which time Kindergarten drilling 
and action songs were performed by little Bengali girls. 





THE boarding-school for Chinese Christian girls at Dang- 
Seng has been closed for a time through plague, which broke 
out in the Mission compound. The girls were transferred to 
Sieng-lu. The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
is about to transfer its ladies from Dang-Seng to Ang-tau, a 
larger town in the Hing-Hwa prefecture, two miles off. 
There is a perceptible movement towards Christianity amens 
the upper classes in China. Three pupils of the Church o 
England Zenana Mission Boarding School for the Daughters 
of the Rich in Foochow were baptized at Christmas time, 
with the full consent of their parents or guardians. One is 
the only daughter of an important mandarin. It is doubtful 
whether any Chinese girls of equal rank have hitherto been 
baptized. 


TCOR SALE—Cocoanut Ice, tod. a Ib., postage extra. In 
aid of Baptist Medical Mission Auxiliary.— Miss Russell, 
10, St. George’s Square, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
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For magnitude, the celebration of the Bible Society 
Centenary will surely eclipse any religious commemora- 
tion ever yet held, excepting only 
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The Bible those anniversaries of the Christian 
Society Year, as Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
Centenary. suntide, which, being bound up in the 


Gospel story, are observed with more 
or less prominent regard by all sections of professing 
believers in the Lord Jesus Christ the world over, how- 
ever widely they differ in doctrine and ritual. In this 
respect, indeed, the forthcoming event may even be 
said to have some comparison, on the side of purely 
human recognition of the events, of course, with the 
festivals of the Church calendar, in that it represents 
the concentration of world-wide Christendom on one 
great act of thanksgiving. This is all because the 
commemoration centres round the diffusion of that 
Word in which are enshrined those truths which have 
given to the world the epoch-marking days referred to. 
Christianity finds its common meeting ground in the 
Bible, and in the work of such a Society as the Bible 
Society. By virtue of the fact that all the Churches, in 
all lands, are one with it, enjoying its provision and 
contributing to its support, the Society can claim an 
acknowledgment, on reaching its hundredth birthday, 
which has no parallel in the history of religious institu- 
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tions. The various denominations have their historic 
landmarks, which are honoured as the seasons recur,: 
and in the case of the larger Churches such celebrations 
attract the attention of a wider constituency, especially 
when the event or the individual remembered belonged. 
to the Universal Church as well as particularly to one 
section of it. There are also national anniversaries of a 
religious significance—deliverance from Romish tyranny 
and the establishment of Reformation privileges and. 
ordinances—-which, it may be remarked in passing, 
are not, perhaps, sufficiently recognized in Protestant 
England. But of all organized celebrations, none has. 
been so truly international as that of the Bible Society. 
By the nature of the case, it will be a great moral and 
spiritual testimony, for no merely sentimental aids are 
possible with a celebration extended over so wide an 
area, and with all the gift for organization for which we 
have elsewhere given the Society credit, so vast an under- 
taking could not be the success it promises to be were 
there not an unseen binding force which is stronger than 
bare feeling. The lasting benefits which will accrue 
to the Church of Christ through this unique anniversary 
are for the most part obvious. It makes fora real unity, 
and emphasizes the underlying oneness which in a quiet, 
unobtrusive manner the whole work of the Society 
testifies to and promotes. There is, however, one 
feature of this testimony which deserves to be noticed 
in particular, and that is the closer relation into which 
we in England may be drawn with the Reformed. 
Churches of the Continent as a consequence of our 
association with them in this movement. We speak in. - 
general terms.of Continental nations as Roman Catholic,. 
or as permeated in certain cases with Rationalism, and 

are apt, perhaps, to overlook the fact that there are 
strong Protestant influences of native origin at work in 

many of them. The wave of evangelical revival which: 
has swept over some quarters—as the “‘ Los Von Rom” 
movement in Bohemia—has helped to draw attention 

recently to the religious aspect of Continental thought 

and life, just as the Associations Law in France has. 
illustrated a tendency which, while away from Rome,. 
has not, unfortunately, been towards Protestantism, but 

rather in the direction of indifference and unbelief. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that inde-. 
pendent of these quite modern developments, there are- 
historic Churches of Reformation faith with whom we- 
have not latterly been in such intimate touch as in 

former years. Not the least interesting result of the- 
Centenary will, doubtless, be the kindling of fresh sym-. 
pathy between them and us. The greatest effect of all 

will be the wonderful tribute to the living, vitalizing 
power of the Word of God, and an immense impetus. 
to its diffusion through the honoured Bible Society. 
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The Missionary Siege of 
Tibet. 


HROUGH no will of its own Korea has been in measure 
opened to the Western world, as well as to its neigh- 
bours in the East, by whom mainly the passage has 
been forced. Hitherto Tibet has succeeded reinarkably well 
in preserving an impenetrable frontier, and probably—that is, 
if Tibetans have any cognizance of Korean affairs, and can 
take any intelligent interest in its future—they are devoutly 
thankful for their immunity from foreign contact! 

It isnot for want of trying 
that foreigners are not 
found in Lhasa,the Tibetan 
capital, to-day, and it is the 
geographical advantage 
which the inhabitants en- 
joy which has contributed 
enormously to their resist- 
ance, enabling them, with 
little difficulty, to maintain 
their isolation. High 
mountain walls and a 
bleak, bare country, con- 
stitute very effective bar- 
riers. The major portion 
of the country is at a 
higher altitude than Mont 
Blanc, and the temperature 
is well nigh as low as that 
of Siberia. The country 
is three times the size of 
France. In addition to 
Tibet Proper, there are 
the divisions of Great 
Tibet and Little Tibet. 
The population, as nearly 
as can be conjectured, is 
six millions. 

While more _ or less 
fortunate attempts have 
been made _ to secure 
acquaintance with Tibet, 
only one European has 
ever gone its whole length, 
entering from the Indian 
border and emerging into 
China. This was Van 
de Putte, an eighteenth- 
century traveller. Warren 
Hastings cultivated com- 
mercial intercourse with 
the Tibetans during his 
tenure of office in India, 
but the opportunity thus 
secured was suffered to die 
out when he left. The 
last Englishman to reach Lhasa was Thomas Manning, who 
accomplished the feat in 1811. 

Where Western travellers have failed, an Eastern met 
with notable success, though not without much risk. His 
disguise was unsuspected through a long and remarkably pro- 
fitable journey which makes an interesting chapter in the 
record of travel. He was Sarat Chandra Das, a Bengali 
official of the Indian Government, who went, in the eighties 
of last century, on a commission to investigate the country. 
Adopting the dress and manners of a Tibetan lama, he set out 
from eel and actually lived for three months in the 
monastery of Trashilunpo. Thence he proceeded to another 
similar establishment at Sanding, though unique in this respect 
that it is a male community with a woman at its head. Lhasa 
was reached and minutely inspected, and an interview accorded 
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by the Dalai-Lama of the time, then a boy of eight. To 
mention another effort, Captain Bower provided himself, in 
1891, with a Chinese passport, by means of which he sought 
to enter the country from Leh, but the authorities at Lhasa 
heard of his coming and scnt messengers to turn him away. 
Mr. A. H. Savage Landor and Dr. Sven Hedin are the most 
recent to have ventured within the boundary. 

Lamaism, the religion of Tibet, is derived from the two 
great systems of Buddhism and Hinduism, and partakes of 
certain of the features of each. Tibet is a land of monks, or 
lamas, who live in communities which in themselves con- 
stitute little towns, as many as three thousand being commonly 
in one monastery, while the number in some cases is higher. 

The Dalai-Lama is_ the 

religious and secular head 
- of Tibet. He steps into- 

this position as an infant, 
being selected from the 
boys born in Lhasa within 
the period of a month fol- 
lowing the death of the 
last occupant ot the office. 

A regent exercises the 

functions of government 

while the Dalai-Laina is 
in his minority. Practic- 
ally, however, China rules 

Tibet, and has done so for 

nearly two centuries. 

The exclusiveness which 
prohibits the entrance of 
foreigners unhappily oper- 
ates, of course, «against 
missionaries as well as 
travellers and merchants. 
Roman Catholics, whose 
failure to secure a perma- 
nent foothold is no matter 
of regret,must have been in 
Tibet very early, for we are 
told that a dignitary of that 
religion,Oderic Forojulien- 
sis, termed “the Apostle of 
Tartary,” found priests of 
his persuasion in Lhasa 
when he visited the country 
in 1330. They are believed 
to have been then estab- 
lished as a Mission for a 
century or more. In 1661 
there 1s a record of the 
lengthy sojourn of a com- 
pany of Jesuits, and a 
member of the same Order, 
named Desideri, made the 
sacred city his abode from. 
1715 to 1729. Capuchin 
Friars also made their way 
to Lhasa at the same time,. 

and remained for a number of years. Two modern Romar 
emissaries, Gabet and Huc, in 1845, upon a plea of enquiry 
into the Tibetan religion, and their real purpose further 
covered by disguise, reached Lhasa, building high hopes of a 
prospercus Mission. By the Tibetans their reception was 
cordial, but the Chinese authorities expelled them. Abbe 
Krick, entering by way of Assam, in 1852, made a stay and 
then had to retire. Two years later he went again, but was 
murdered. There were other Romish Missions up to 1887, 
when the missionaries were driven out and their property. 
destroyed. 

The Moraviaas were the pioneers of Protestant Missions in 
Tibet. Edward Pagell, a Pomeranian, and Angustus William 
Heyde, a Silesian, set out for Mongolia in 1853, but through 
difficulties which interposed never reached it. Essaying to go- 
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officers forbade her further progress, and appoin- 
ted her a guard to see her out of the country. 
The men, however, left her after a few days, and 
it was not without much privation and suffering 
that she found herself safely in Chinese territory 
again. On her return to England she established 
“The Tibetan Pioneer Mission.” 

For some years Miss Taylor resided iu a hut— 
still used as a Mission house—below the fort at 
Gnatong. Yatung, her present home, which is 
the distance of a day's march over the Jelap La 
Pass, 14,000 feet high, was not then open to trade. 
Yatung is on the Sikkim border, and here this 
brave lady remains, in readiness to enter the wider 
field when the gate shall open ; meanwhile quietly 
preparing the ground by the supply of Scriptures 
to those who frequent the trading station, and 
exercizing a personal influence over the scholars 
she can gather. 

Miss Taylor's narrative of her perilous ex- 
periences was contained in a diary she carried 
with her all the way. Every day the entries were 





"— oe ~ 4 made up, but owing to the disadvantages under 
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PREPARING TO Cross A TIBETAN MOUNTAIN Pass. No really adequate account, therefore, of this trip 


appeared until the Rev. William Carey, grandson 
of the great holder of the name, undertook the 
via India and Tibet—after an ineffectual attempt by way of trying task of editing it several years later. 
Russia and Siberia—they were forced to remain on the The Scandinavian Alliance Mission, U.S.A., the Church of 
Tibetan border and devote themselves to establishing 
a Mission in Kashmir and also to translation work, | oe 
compiling—with the valuable aid of later workers—a_ | 
rammar and dictionary, and issuing the Scriptures | go ane a 
or circulation in the forbidden territory. Much other 7 
literary work was also accomplished, which will be . 
of immense service to succeeding missionaries. Little 
Tibet was entered and a small work done there. 

The Rev. G. M. Bulloch, of the London Missionary 
Society, well-known to our readers for his work among 
the lepers at Almora, came in contact, in 1890, with 
the Joharis, a tribe of Bhotiyas, a race partly Mongolian 
and partly Tibetan, engaged in trade between India 
and Tibet. These Bhotiyas rest for about four months 
at a time in one place’ Their principal quarters are 
Milam, which lies at the foot of one of the mountain 
passes into Tibet, Munsiari, a rich valley thirty miles 
south of Milam, and the district of Tejain and Bagesh- 
war. The Joharis take up their abode in these last- 
named places in the winter, and stay at Milam during 
the summer rainy season. The more well-to-do among 
the Bhotiyas possess homes in each of the three centres. 
Milam is only a day’s journey from Tibet, and being so 
near is largely visited by Tibetans. Most of the Joharis 
can speak Tibetan, although they have a dialect of their 
own. The Bhotiyas, who cultivate the soil as well as 
engage in merchandise, own very much of the land 
between Almora and the Himalayas, The Mission 
School at Almora has been the means of bringing in 
converts from among this race. 

An English schoolmaster from the Mission at Almora 
and a native doctor, Tara Datt, went, in the spring of 
1893, to Munsiari, and the medical work caused them 
to be received with considerable favour, so much so that 
the doctor was strongly pressed by Tibetans passing 
through Milam to take up his residence in their country. 

Miss Annie R. Taylor, a missionary of the China 
Inland Mission, spent seven months, between Septeim- 
ber, 1892, and April, 1893, in a venturesome journey, 
from the China side, towards Lhasa. She had traversed 
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consequences to himself, attempted to induce her a 
to return by acts of violence towards herself and her 
Tibetan servant. Failingin that, he hurried forward and 
gave the alarm. In consequence, both military and civil 





Miss TAYLOR'S SCHOLARS AT YATUNG. 
(Two are Chinese and the vest Tibetan.) 
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Scotland Mission, and the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance, of New York, had each done 
their small part towards preparing the way for 
advance, Save in the case of two missionaries 
of the last-named body, their efforts had been 
directed solely from the West and South. 

Other efforts to arrive at the entrance 
from the China side have, however, be- 
made. As long ago as 1877, the late Dr. 
Cameron, of the China Inland Mission, went 
among the Tibetans of Western Szch’uan, 
in company with a young lama, visiting a 
number of towns. He sojourned with several 
families and picked up something of the 
language, but was not able to enter Tibet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Polhill-Turner, also of 
the C.I.M., made very arduous efforts and 
gained much knowledge, though not suc: 
cessful in their main purpose. The Rev. J. 
G. Horsburgh, formerly of the C.M.S., 
rendered them assistance. 

Dr. Susie Rijnhart, an American lady, and 
her husband — who was drowned on the 
tour—also broke the circle of Tibet a few 
years ago, the wife returning to narrate her 
experiences. 

To-day, little groups of missionaries on all sides are laying 
patient siege to the Tibetan stronghold, and sooner or later— 
our prayer is that it may be sooner—the barriers, though they 
be now impregnable as the walls of Jericho, will yield. 
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Religions Freedom in BWeuador. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Faithful Witness, Toronto, writes : 
—“‘The great transition in Ecuador from constitutional 
exclusion of all religion except Romanism to constitutional 
guarantee of full religious liberty goes forward grandly. At 
last the marriage law, putting Protestants and Catholics on 
the same legal footing, has passed both Houses of Congress 
and gone into force, despite howling protests against it. The 
old Jesuit College in Quito has been closed by decrees of the 
Government, and its premises taken for public use. The 
President of the Republic has asked Congress to rule out all 
monastic orders from all grades of teaching. He wrote a 
letter to a public official ordering him to give lawful pro- 
teclion to Protestants in a way to show ‘that the Catholic 
monopoly has come to an end.’ The like of this has never 
happened in any other South American Republic. But con- 








THE Fort, GNATONG. 
(Miss Taylor resided in a hut below for some years.) 
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Miss TAYLOr’s Hut, GNATONG. 
(Now used as a Mission House.) 


stitutions, laws, decrees and official recommendations cannot 
break at once the domination of Romanism. The Protestants 
who were favoured with the letter above mentioned have had 
to abandon their home temporarily under stress of local 
fanaticism. The new marriage law meets storms of hostility, 
threatening revolution. The normal schools are opposed with 
persistent bitterness. The colporteurs find harassment from 
priestcraft under the free regime in Ecuador the same as 
under the exclusive regime in Peru and Bolivia. Emancipa- 
tion from priestcraft has to be fought for in detail all over 
these lands.” 








IN anticipation of Bible Sunday the London Wesleyan 
Ministers’ meeting was invited to hold its monthly gatherin 
at the Bible House on Monday afternoon, February 22nd. * 
large number inspected the warehouse and offices, and after 
tea assembled in the library. The Rev. C. H. Kelly presided, 
and Dr. Weller and the Rev. a ava Ingram represented the 
Secondand Third London Districts. Mr. Caleb Kemp, 
chairman of the Bible Society Committee, welcomed the 
visitors, recalling the cordial hospitality received from 
Wesleyan missionaries in the West Indies when his father and 
he visited the islands. In thanking Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. Kelly drew an interesting com- 
parison between the growth of the Societ 
and of the Wesleyan Methodist Churc 
during the century. The Wesleyan member 
of the Bible Society staff, the Rev. J. H. 
Ritson, M.A., spoke on the Society’s aim 
— to give every man the Scriptures in his 
own language. 
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A PETITION to the King on the Chinese 
labour question was passed by the Devon- 
shire Square Baptist Church, Stoke Newington, 
London, N., on Sunday, February 21st, with 
three dissentients. The Rev. G. P. Mackay 
signed it on behalf of about 800 people, who 
expressed regret “that after all these years of 
freedom a proposal should have been thus 
placed before your Majesty that in a portion 
of the British Empire there should be a 
return to the slavery of indentured foreign 
labour.” They requested his Majesty to 
withhold his signature to the necessary 
order to permit the proposal to become 
operative. 
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“Fnto a Far Country”: 


Our Doung Men tn Eastern Cities. 
By OLIveR H. McCowen, LL.B. 


OST young men view the far country through rose- 

M coloured spectacles ; in striking contrast to the dull 

setting of home life they see a land of romance and 

palm trees, and freedom from the monotony of work. Sorrow 

at breaking home ties is quite overcome by the promises 
which the new life holds out. 

It needs but a week of actual experience to prove how un- 
real the vision was. The young man lands, a stranger amongst 
a strange people. An unfriendly climate brings limitations, 
physical and mental, which the young and vigorous resent. 
Life has. to be readjusted to an entirely new environment. 
Instead of the hone life and its variety of recreations, there 
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is the new life in an Eastern city, where the night falls never 
later than 6.30 o'clock ; and for the long dark evenings there 
is practically no choice between lounging in an easy chair or 
frequenting a billiard saloon. 

But one stern fact remains, that of temptation. This at 
least has not been over-estimated. The safeguards of home 
life are gone, and with them much of the restraint and public 
opinion of Christian lands, and in their place there is an 
environment where temptations are multiplied, where sin is 
easy and not disreputable, and where it is difficult to conceive 
of a middle course between a life of active Christian effort on 
the one hand and one of degeneracy of habit and ideals on 
the other. 

The writer has been engaged in work for young men in the 
reat city of Rangoon, with its 250,000 inhabitants, for nearly 
ve years. The experience of these years has proved, without 

any question, that the organization which above all others is 
suited to cater for and reach our young fellow-countrymen— 
who have been very sadly neglected—is the Young Men's 
Christian Association. Two incidents out of many will help 
to bring this fact home. 

The first is a sad story of a young Scotch lad who came out 
before any effort was begun for young men. On arrival, he 
was billeted in one of the hotels of the city, and within a fort- 
night made companionships with a set whose tendencies were 
all towards a life of unrestraint. The inevitable happened ; 
he too began to drift—for the currents were cruelly strong— 
and before long got into disgrace with his firm. The writer 
came into contact with him some time after —a bonnie, 
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curly-haired lad, the pride of some mother in the old 
country, as lovable a young fellow as one could imagine, 
but bound by the chains of the drink habit! He took 
the pledge and prayed earnestly for help. If ever’ a man 
fought for lost manhood he did, but he fell again, and at 
last, in sheer disgust, tried to end his life with a revolver 
shot —from which he was mercifully prevented. A few 
days afterwards he was sent home in disgrace, and he is 
there to-day, a ruined life. This is one out of many. I see 
men with hot, flushed faces, crowding saloons and dens in 
those cities. I see them in hospital, weakly blaming “the 
climate,” or cursing the day they ever left the homeland. I 
wander through the quiet graveyard, and read the names of 
those who left the old home “to see life,” but alas ! missed 
the way ; and I wonder for the hundredth time when the 
home Church will be roused to do one-tenth of what it ought 
to do for our own young men abroad. 

The other is a brighter picture: that of a Scotch lad, also, 
who came to Rangoon a little more than a year ago, and 
within a few days came into contact with our Association. 
In one of the religious meetings he gave his heart to God, and 
consecrated his life for service. He has not only been con- 
sistent, but also a tireless worker, and during my-.furlough, 
has been responsible for the entire business management of 
our boarding house with its thirty young men ! 

Humanly speaking, many have wandered because they did 
not get such a chance, and we want to give it to an increasing 
number. I therefore detail briefly our future plans, and most 
earnestly ask for co-operation. 

The over-crowded condition of our premises — with a 
membership of over 400—and the exorbitant rent which 
cripples the work, have forced us to an advance movement. 
We are erecting on a site given by Government on favourable 
terms, a large building with focty-four bedrooms, in addition 
to meeting and reading rooms. ‘Towards the cost of this the 
Government of Burma has given over £500, and friends in 
Rangoon nearly £2,000. We want {£6,000 from the home 
friends, and want it soon. 





The Congo Atrocities. 


WE have referred to the above subject in this month's “ By 
the Way” Notes. Since that page was passed for press the 
following letter has been received :— 

Sirs,—In view of the recently published Parliamentary 
White Book on “Correspondence and Report from his 
Majesty’s Consul at Boma, respecting the Administration of 
the Independent State of the Congo,” the Committee of the 
Baptist Missionary Society desire to assure their constituents 
and the public that they greatly deplore the wrongs and 
cruelties inflicted on the peoples of the Congo by the represen- 
tatives of concessionaire companies, and by some of the agents 
of the Government, and that, as in the past, so in the future, 
they will do all in their power to safeguard the rights of the 
natives, and to secure for them just and humane treatment. 


Yours, &c., 
GEORGE W. MACALPINE, 
Chairman of Committee. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, 
General Secretary. 
16th February, 1904. 


NTWERP SAILORS’ REST.—Funds much needed to 
prevent this important work from being closed. Gospel 
services held daily.— Missionary : Miss Ada Whiting, 37, Canal 


des Vieux Lions, Antwerp, Belgium. 





ADY, experienced in tuition and the care of children, 
would be glad to hear of pupils from parents goin 
abroad. Individual attention. References given and requir 
—E.A., Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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He Crip in Torea.* 


By LoutsE H. McCwLLy. 


imagination for a trip in Korea? Taking for granted 

that you say “ Yes,” I am going to ask you to start with 
me from my house, which is on the top of a high hill in 
Wonsan and overlooks the sea of Japan. 


Out on the lawn is the sedan chair in which we travel. It 
is a very comfortable wicker chair, closed in at the bottom like 
a basket, and with a seat that lifts up so that a number of 
small articles can be stowed away in it, such as the lunch for 
our midday meal, gossamer, rubbers, and so on. Running 
through small iron rings on the side of the chair are long 
poles, and at either end cross bars arranged with ropes so that 
two coolies can travel at each end, one between the poles and 
one outside like our tandem team, only I am sorry that we 
have to use men to do the work that in our land horses do for 
us. These men are very bright, and in their own poor way 
seem to enjoy themselves, and as a rule are quite anxious to 
make our journey comfortable. 


But they have the chair all ready, so we must go out, 
and here we find the donkey we are to take along, already 
loaded with our bed and box containing food, books for sale, 
and the few articles of clothing we must take. We are 
borrowing Mr. McRae’s donkey this time, and so you see 
rather a better-cared for animal than we sometimes get. A 
big boy with his hair in a braid down his back, is ready to 
lead him, and now we get in the chair and start off down the 
hill, while our natives, who are always so interested in all we 
do, bid us “ Travel and come in peace.” 
us too, while we are gone, and we know God will answer the 
true, earnest prayers. . 


Down we go through the Japanese settlement and then 
away through the long narrow street of the Korean town, 
which is something like three miles in length. On the way 
we are joined by the native evangelist of our Wonsan church, 
who goes to preach to the men we will meet in our travels, 
and to help look after our things. When we leave Wonsan 
we have a good road with rice fields on either side of the 
way and in the distance hill after hill, for Korea is a land of 
mountains, and we are seldom out of sight of them. It Is a 
pretty ride, and as our coolies trot along we look around and 
enjoy the scenery and thank God for letting us be His 
messengers to the people who, while they live in such a lovely 
land, are so ignorant in their own lives and do not know the 
God who made all these beautiful mountains and valleys. 


The first day we want to travel thirty-three miles, as that is 
about a good day’s work for our coolies and donkey,and we have 
a village here that provides us with a fairly comfortable inn. 


| WONDER if you would not like to have me take you in 


* From The Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
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On the way we meet Hannah, my Bible 
woinan, who went on a week ahead and 
was to wait for us. We were delayed a 
day in starting, and so she was comin 
back, but we meet her and turn her bac 
with us. She has secured a room that 
she assures us is clean, and we_ have 
learned not to be too critical ; so in we 
go and soon our folding cot is up and 
we are settled for the night. And now 
the children from all the homes near 
by gather around the door, for although we 
have been here a number of times before, 
they are apparently never tired of gazing 
at the “foreign lady.” We talk a little 
to them, and here one or two little girls 
are very attentive, while we try to tell them 
about Jesus and how He died to save them. 
They say, “We dont know about that here; all we know 
is to worship evil spirits.” 


By the time we get our supper over and talk a little to some 
of the women it is late and time for us to get to bed, for we 
want to be up at daylight and get started before the day is too 
hot. In the morning our donkey must be fed and his load 
arranged after we finish our breakfast, and then the inn- 
keeper has to be paid, and it is about seven o'clock before we 
finally get started. 


To-day we climb a high mountain about 1,500 feet above 
the sea level, and how lovely it is in its summer dress! We 
get out at the top and walk part of the way down gathering 
wild flowers of many varieties, which alas, soon fade in our 
warm hands ard have to be thrown away. Tiger lilies are 
very abundant here, and we have quantities brought to us by 
our Korean friends. To-day we want to try and find an old 
Christian woman who did live near the foot of this high 
mountain. So we start for her house over another hill where 
there is only a narrow footpath, so that our chair coolies find 
it hard to get along. On the way we rest under the shade of 
some trees near which is a nice cool spring, so we get out our 
lunch, and with cold water to refresh us soon dispose of all 
we have with us. But the natives must wait until they get to 
a house where rice can be cooked, for they know nothing of 
any kind of cold lunch but rice, and that is not very substantial 
for travellers. 


We find our village but not the woman, for she has moved, 
so we only stay until our natives have dinner, and then on we 
go, arriving in the afternoon at a large town where we have 
been several times before. We find the inn where we always 
stay and get a warm welcome from the little girl of fourteen 
in the house, who is always glad to see us, and tells us she 
wants to be a Christian. This time she learns nearly all the 
hymn, “ Jesus loves me,” although she has never yet learned 
to read. Her mother has heard the Gospel several times and 
seems interested, but is not yet willing to be a Christian, so 
the poor girl has not much to help her to be good. 


The next day is Sunday, so we will stay where we are and 
preach to all who come tosee us. We havea lot of visitors 
and many listen well, but so far there is not a Christian in this 
large town, where the Gospel has been preached for some 
years. In the afternoon we go to sce a poor old woman who 
is very sick, and find she remembers what she heard when we 
were here a year ago. Her son is with her, a man about 
forty, and his son, a boy of perhaps fifteen. We see the boy’s 
mother too, and some other women. We urge the poor old 
woman to trust in Jesus that he may take her to heaven, for 
we see that she cannot live very long. She promises that she 
will, and we believe she means it and trust that all that family 
will soon be Christians. We go back to our inn and see more 
visitors, old and young, and spend the rest of the day telling 
them of Jesus, and in the evening we sing a little and show 
them some Bible pictures, which they always enjoy so much 
and we hope may help them. 


(To be concluded. 
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British Congaland. 


By GEORGE F. GALE 


(South Africa General Mission). 


E had been in Tongaland three weeks. “We” 
means my wife and two little ones, Dr. Hertslet, and 
myself, Our journey from Durban occupied twelve 

days—one by train, and eleven by ox-cart—and was ac- 
complished without any mishap. Mrs. Gale was a great 
wonder to the native women, most of whom had never seen 
a white woman before. These visitors kept coming from 
near and far to look at the “white wife.” Many of them 
stood at a distance, being afraid to approach until encouraged 
to do so. Our children, too, were objects of great curiosity, 
being, I believe, the first white children to live in the country. 

We have had opportunities of travelling on foot to a 
number of kraals. Donkeys, for riding, are much needed for 
this work. Let me try to describe one of these kraal visits. 
It is asad scene that meets our eyes, as we crawl in through 
the low and narrow doorway of the hut. In the semi-darkness 
we see an old woman lying on the earth floor, covered from 
head to foot with a coloured blanket. She is dying, and 
might even now be dead, for she gives no sign of life. Seated 
on the floor near by are the “ watchers,” two young Tonga 
women, who are taking their turn in this sad and almost silent 
office, for they seldom speak to each other. I ask them if the 
“‘isalukazi” can hear or speak, to which they reply “No.” 
Then I remark that she is very old, and that she is passing 
away, and they reply in the affirmative. Asked if they 
remember, as they sit watching, that their time to pass away 
may come perhaps soon, they laugh, and say “No.” Then I 
speak to them of Jesus, urging them to “ repent and believe the 
Gospel.” Just then an old tott€ring woman crawls into the hut 
and crouches down on the floor near to me, and regards me with 
a fixed stare from her almost sightless eyes. The younger 
women point to her, saying, ‘Can that old woman believe?” 
I reply, “ Yes.” This-is more than their gravity can endure, 
and even in the presence of approaching death they laugh 
hoarsely at what they seem to regard as a huge joke. “ She, 
that old woman, wrinkled, withered, almost blind and deaf, 
not worth anything to anybody—believe and be saved?” 
“Yes,” I reply. ‘ You people say that she is no longer worth 
anything; but Jesus Christ loves her. He died for her as 
much as for you younger ones, and although she has grown 
old before hearing of Him, if she will trust Him now all her 
past life of sin shall be forgiven, and when her turn comes to 
lie down, like this one—pointing to the dying woman—she 
will go to live with Him in the land where there is no sickness, 
sorrow, nor death.” 

They listen attentively, and then I ask the old woman if she 
has heard. She replies “‘ Yes, I have understood. I pray to 
Him that I may believe.” Then one of the younger women 
repeats to herself, ‘The Lord Jesus does not choose some 
people and refuse others. He died for all; He loves even 
an old woman, and she too may be saved.” My time has 
gone, and I leave them with the prayer that God will “ give 
the increase” to this sowing. 

Yes, it is a sad scene, and, alas ! typical of thousands in this 
heathen Jand. 





We are glad of the sympathy shown for the sad state 
of the nutcast leper. One million of these poor creatures 
cry to the church of God to have pity on them in their 
despair and wretchedness. We thank God for every 
practical assistance sent to them. An ounce of help is 
worth a ton of pity. Singing hymns from a distance 
will never save a leper, but a little self-denial, and above 
all, praying for them, may bring the Lerd Jesus into 
their midst. His touch has still its ancient power. 
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CC... Hotes. 


HE Bishop of Mackenzie River (Bishop Reeve) is 
leaving shortly for his Diocese, via New York and 
Eastern Canada. 
* * * * * 


We regret to report the death ot the Rev. W. C 
Miller, of South India, who went out only last autumn to 
Haiderabad (Deccan). 

* * * % * 


One hundred and fifty-nine thousand shillings,} on 
account of the C.M.S. Million Shilling Fund, had been 
received up to February 18th. Norwich and Norfolk 
have sent over £400 towards the Fund, and Sheffield has 
promised to raise £1,000. Gifts have also been received 
from Palestine, Egypt, Uganda, East and West Africa, 
India, the West Indies, British Columbia, Canada, and 
the United States. 

* * * * * 


Writing on October 24th of the cruelties practised in 
Hausaland, in Northern Nigeria, Dr. W. R. S. Miller, of 
the C.M.S., says :— 


“We went into Gierku yesterday evening and gave the 
people a lantern exhibition. The story of the Cross always 
raises a laugh as rude and coarse and cruel as can be imagined. 
The story of the sufferings of Christ do not awake any tender 
or gentle feelings in any, even women ; for all are so brutal- 
ized to suffering and cruelty that the worst horrors—far 
greater than those of the Cross—are familiar sights, and only 
things to be laughed at. When you have a people to whom 
love, sorrow, suffering, holiness, generosity, mercy, mean 
nothing, and awaken no responsive chord, and you find also 
the same people with no shame, no sense of sin, no compas- 
sion, no tenderness, no love, nothing sacred, nothing pure, 
what are we to work on? And yet probably no people in the 
-world are more blasphemously full of the name of God, pious 
to nausea, religious in everything but heart.” 


€ . a * = 


While the eyes of all the world are fixed at the present 
time on the struggle in the Far East, the following 
extract from an illustrated article in the C.M.S. Gleaner 
for March on the great need of Japan, by the Rev. J. 
Williams (27 years a missionary in that country), is of 
interest. Mr. Williams says :— 


“The great mass of the people are Buddhists. Up to this 
time the educated and official classes have been agnostics, but 
there are signs that some of them are feeling dissatisfied with 
their want of religion. Baron Maejima said a short time ago: 
‘No matter how large an army or a navy we may have, unless 
we have righteousness at the foundation of our national exist- 
ence, we shall fall short of success. I do not hesitate to say 
that we must rely upon religion for our highest welfare. And 
when I look about me to see upon what religion we may best 
rely, I am convinced that the religion of Christ is the one 
most full of strength and promise for the nation.” 


A LAYWoORKER. 
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OBJECTS— . 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelising the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £28,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £5,009 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further {3.000 for Indian Famine relief. 


Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
mac ilag on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer's Kingdom 
cited. , 


coegice and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
cr ‘*London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 

Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WEEK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions. 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 


AAA... Hews and Hotes. 


DAVID said : “ L would rather be a door-keeper in the house of the 
Lord than to dwell (have a permanent home, Heb.) in the tents of 
wickedness,” the reflective conjugation of the 

‘*Treasurers word translated ‘‘door-keeper” meaning to keep 
over the self humbly occupying a lowly situation in the 

Treasuries.’’ temple. The treasure chests for the offerings were 

placed at the gate of the temple, and doubtless it 
was a thankless post, and one not much sought after, to keep an eye 
on them. Still, when the Lord of the Temple came to it, He marked 
how much was placed in the box at the door, just as He doubtless 
does now ; and ‘‘the penny kept for the plate” by one who ought to 
give at least half-a-crown is as surely noted as the widow’s mite. 

No Christian workers do harder work and have to battle against 
more depressing difficulties than collectors for the missionary cause, 
and the late Charles Haddon Spurgeon used to say that he would 
rather take up any branch of Christian effort than that. Yet with- 
out their humble, but all important services, the wheels of mis- 
sionary activity would soon cease to revolve, the treasuries would be 
empty, the officers compelled to call a halt, and. the whole line of 
Christ's army forced to rest on its arms. Money is an important 
factor in bringing the world to Christ, and in return it is only the 
generous Christian who is really the happy Christian. 

To show what can be done by the systematic giving of even a 
weekly penny where a few warm-hearted friends can be found to 
take the trouble of collecting them, I would instance the example 
set by our Greenwich Branch. This Auxiliary to the old M.P.A. 
was formed in January, 1894, when two of its members were on the 
eve of departing for the Far East under the auspices of the Bible 
Society, they having been warmly recommended to it by the Com- 
mittee of the Missionary Bureau. 

Mrs. Stumbles, now an active worker in Southend, organized 
prayer meetings in private houses to hear letters read from the 
missionaries, and to pray for a blessing on them. This kept the 
fire alight, and as the duty of systematic giving was also recognized, 
it is not surprising that a special answer was forthcoming to their 
supplications. A Chinese catechist, named Henry, was supported 
in the island of Labuan; another, Li-Teng Hace, in the town of 
Singapore. A Mission Hall was erected in Duxton Road in the 
same town, and in one year alone fourteen definite conversions were 
notified. A third native worker is also supported in Sumatra under 
Mr. Chapman’s direction. Some account of Soetan Liden’s work 
was given in the January issue of this magazine. The group have 
also supplied a splendid Bible van to Mr. Chapman. 
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Mr. Wa. J. G. ALForD 
(Hon. Treasurer of our Greenwich Branch). 


What a joy it will be throughout eternity to those who have so 
nobly struggled to raise support for these, and also in a lesser degree 
for other workers in Tibet, Spain, China, Smyrna, Raipur, Algeria, 
Bidar, Argentina, and in the Zenanas and Leper Asylums of India, 
to look back on something attempted, something done for Jesus. 
This one Branch alone has raised over £500 (FIVE HUNDRED) in 
pennies, and the special blessing resting on the five barley loaves of 
the little unknown lad has apparently rested on its small gifts too. 
Ten of its original collectors are still with us, and its honorary 


' secretaries, Miss E. Cobley, Mr. Alford, and Mr. Eaglestone, can look 


back to many walls apparently forbidding further progress, that 
having been boldly marched up to in a spirit of prayer and faith, 
‘‘have become mere brown paper,” as the converted Jew expressed 
it. Christian work is always, if it is to be genuine, accompanied 
with tears, and sighs, and groans, but we shall in the heavens 
beyond see the other side of the pattern we have been at work on, 
‘and then shall every man have praise of God.” 


* . * % %* * 


A PENNY stamp will carry a letter from London to Melbourne, but 
it can do a great deal more, it can bring a sense of God’s presence to 
the discouraged worker. It is always a joy to us 

From London to see at the foot of a collecting card this note :— 
to Melbourne ‘‘To BE SENT To where needed most.” 


for One As the Rev. F. B. Meyer wrote a few days ago :— 
Penny. “T congratulate you on your wonderful oppor- 
tunities of assisting needy workers all over the 

world” With an overdraft at the bankers these opportunities are 


at present more a source of pain than of pleasure. The following 
letter shows that even a refusal to make a grant may elicit a warm 
acknowledgment :— 


P “ Jamaica, W.I., 
“Feb. 2nd, 1904. 


‘*DEAR MR. JoNes,—Last Saturday night, when I was feeling all 
weary, and downhearted, and weak, and God-forgotten, on account 
of pecuniary difficulties, family illness, the claims of God's work, 
the broken-down, unsafe condition of the Chapel, with a very poor, 
weak congregation to do the work, your letter came, and also the 
book, ‘ Quiet Talks on Power.’ 

“IT cannot express here what they both were to me—messages of 
love from my Lord, ‘the God of Deliverance.’ I was rebuked for 
cowardice ; reminded of the Divine Love that had foreseen my time 
of temptation, and moved your heart and brain and pen to write ; 
and moved in the hearts of some of His stewards to give their penny 
a week that you might be enabled to send the book, so that both 
might reach me then. Does this not illustrate the words, ‘The 
Lord thinketh on me’? 

“In the strength of the ‘joy of the Lord’ breathed into my soul 
by those sweet ‘keepsakes’ of His (those ‘ Mizpah’ tokens), I went 
forth to seek a wandering sister on Sabbath afternoon. She has 
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fallen into the ditch, the mud-stain of which is never effaced from 
‘woman in this life. I found her almost despairing, feeling the shame 
of her position, and mistaking the grief of her Lord for anger. Dr. 
Gordon says grief is only felt by love. Do you wonder that I could 
tell of Divine Love from my very soul, and that the realization of 


that Divine Love has entered that poor sister's life, and cleansed the 


guilt, even though she shall still have the stain of the sin here? 
Whose penny first struck the note that has sent music into my 
heart ; this sister’s life ; her old heart-broken father’s, whose letter 
of gratitude tells its own tale to me to-day? A penny put into the 
hand of Jesus in England! Where will its influence end? In 
eternity? God only knows ! 

.. “God bless the givers, and help us all to ‘pass on the music of 

the soul’ and the blessings of God's grace in a foreign field. 


‘¢ Yours in His service, 
“* Hs CHILD.’” 

Owing to the poor response we had to our appeal we were unable 
to post out more than fifteen copies of “ Quiet Talks on Power” to 
missionaries (2/6 was the cost of each copy). Another missionary, 
writing to thank us for his copy, says :— 

“ We are in need of things to read. One gets lean and spiritually 
sick at times.”—C. F. SEOORD, Guatemala. 


s s s * * 
THB Rev. W. Charles Maisey, formerly connected with this 
Society. and who laboured successfully for three 


Bureau years on the Zambesi, hopes to sail, early in April, 
Notelets. for the Baptist Mission in British Central 
Africa. 
% 7 % % * 


FORTHE CHINA INLAND MISSION 





ONE of the best ways to use a collecting box is to place it on the 
Sunday morning breakfast table, as a silent reminder of mercies 
received. The A.N.M.U. can supply pretty ccllecting boxes, with 
zinc label, for The Bible Society, China Inland Mission, The Mission 
to Lepers, or any other Mission. Will you try one for a quarter ? 


% * * * = 


FRIENDS desirous of paying small sums in India, China, and 

other countries can obtain unused stamps of those countries at face 

value by addressing our Foreign Stamp Bureau. 

Small Remit- These stamps are sent to this office in payment of 
tances Abrvad. subscriptions to ALL NATION. 


Amounts received by All Nations Mission- 
ary Union from Dec. 19th to Dec. 3lst, 
1903. 

7 h s. a. 
For the Societies Korean Protestant PEDNBDRES 

£ sd. (Seoul) 07 7 

Baptist Missionary Society Ceylon Mission 110 1 
(per Fraserburgh Branch) 1 1 8 | wy. Patient- “Malvalli (Famine 

Pakhoi Leper Asylum(C.M.S.) 0 18 5 Orphans) ... .. 010 0 

Regions Beyond Missionary Miss Bayly (Neemuch)} . 03 8 
Union (per Miss Smith) 0 11 . | Dr. Morin Nes tontiallalpuy) 02 2 

London Missionary Society 0 5 5 | Dumaria Mission 957 

Do. (for Mr. Wilkerson) 2. 0 7 i "Do. Furlough Fund 0 16 10 
Do.(per Paddington Chapel) 3 7 4 Do. for “ Iteari ” 19 4 
Do. (per Karl St. Mission) 2 5 0 Abor Pioneer Mission ; 018 0 
Do. (per Kingston Branch) 0 12 9 | Dry, Piper, Aleppo (for medi- 
Reformed Episcopal Church 1 1 2! cines) .. 115 3 
E | Medical Mission. (Bidar) 9 4 6 
urope. Pandita Ramabai’s Work .. 117 6 
pe | Indias Christian Realm =... 1 0 0 
Antwerp Sailors Rest 0 & 0: Thibetan Mission .. 0 6 6 
Macevonian RELIEF FUND v ly 6 | Miss N. Warr's Work (Nan- 
| chang-fu) ... 112 6 
Asia. ' Miss C. Littlejohn (Rajputana) 0 44 
Mr. Tilden Eldridge (Singa- 4 Africa. 
pore) . Q11 1H 
Anglo-Indian Evan. Society 0 5 5 | Nyassa Industrial Mission .... 2 14 11 
China Inland Mission 0 5 0| Mr. R. Steven (Casablanca) 012 0 
Do. (for Mr. D. J. Harding) 016 O| Miss Coote (East) London) 

Deacon Abraham (Urinea) . 0 2 2 Coloured Girls .. 012 0 

Mr. A. Carr (Grand Canary) 0 8 8 | Dr. Hayford’s New Church 

Miss Bowyer (Jerusalem) 09 4 (Cape Coast) ‘ 
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Mrs. JoNnEFs begs to thank Mr. Geo. R. Witte (Brazil), Mrs. 
Jennings, and others for gifts of used foreign stamps; and the 
following for clothing :— Mrs. Forsyth (for Brazil) ; 
Mrs. Gardiner (20 quilts for Ramabai); Miss 
Chenevix- Trench, Miss Stacey, Mrs. Gimson 
(khurtas and cholies), and Mrs, Buller for fifty large size heavy 
khurtas for lepers. 

The Editor of The Bombay Guardian in his issue of January 28rd 
published the following :—In response to our announcement two 
weeks ago that the consignment of famine clothing more than 
sufficed for the applications then in hand, we have received one 
“urgent” telegram and many letters revealing how greatly prized 
these gifts are, but for the present applications are in the ascendancy. 
However we will keep them in the hope that a further supply may 
be forthcoming from the British readers of Ali Natsons. The 
following is the apportionment :— 


Garments 


The Dravidian Mission, Nellore... ee .. 86 
Rev. A. Hazenstein, Parsabhuder, Raipur Dist. .. 180 
Mrs, Ekholm, Swedish Mission, Bordhai, C.P. 50 
Rev. G. W. Blair, I. P. Jungle Tribes Mission, ‘TJhalod 80 
Mrs. Hearn, Karmatar, E. I. Rly. .. 68 
Rev. G. W. ’Park, M. E. Mission, Nadiad, Gujerat 50 
The Salvation Army, Gujerat _... Pe . 41 
The Alliance Mission at Sanand and Kaira, Gujerat, 
each ais i es . 113 
The M. E. Mission, Godhra_ aes oa sae . 118 
| J * & , 


Mr. Von Gross to Tripoli on February 15th en route to Central 

Soudan; Miss Rosada Ford to Cayman Brac on the 13th; Rev. 

Samuel G. Lee and wife to Colombo on 23rd ; and 

Sailings. Rev. Mark Hayford, D.D., to Gold Coast on the 12th. 

The latter requests every member holding collect- 

ing cards for the new Gold Coast Mission Church to stand steadfast. 
& * % * * 


1 HAVE a few evenings unbooked, and should be pleased to speak 
cn bebalf of The Bible Socicty where no other deputation is avail- 
able. 

WM. ROGER JONES. 


ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, London, W.C. 


Bankers: London & South-Western. 


Accounts open with all Missions mentioned in the pages; of 
this periodical. 


& s. a. fs. a. 

North Africa Mission(General Per South Manchester Branch 1 6& 6 

Fund) 0 2 2 Forest Gate Branch 212 4 

‘a (for Mr. ‘Percy Smith) 100 For Ant ee Asylum (Miss 
Natal Missionary Society ... 0 6 2 eed 1 811 
Grane Asylum (for sup- 56 

port. of * Jyuni’’) 2 0 

Missions to Jews Special ** One Shilling” Fund 1 3 0 

General work among Jews... 019 6 | per southwark Branc 913 9 

» St Clement's, Liverpool 517 3 

South America, &c. , Cricklewood Mission Mor 

Mrs. McEwen, Brazil Bible ** Santoki’’) . 100 
School (for orphan) - 110 0 
Mr. H. Eades (Agentina) ... 017 4 

Signor BE. Olsson (Argentina) 1 6 9 Million Farthing Fund. 

Jamaica Hurricane Fund 1 1 ©| For Patpara Asylum... 177 

Rev. T. C. Joyce ( Bahia) 0 6 U » Mungeli ares . 21 7 8 

Pastor Lister Newton atEeD » Ludhiana ,,... . 1 4 4 
tina) 5 1 4 3 
Victoria Gospel Press 6 8 6 


Home Missions & Miscellaneous. 
Famine Funds. 





Mr. G. R. Kirlew’ pOrpneiaee 0 5 0 
Raipur Famine Orphanage... 1 5 0 | Rescue Society... 0 5 0 
General Famine Fund “215 0 | “Field Lane’ Institutions... 1 1 0 
Womens eoWonee Union... 3 A ; 
Miss Mason, Home of Rest.. 

Mission to Lepers. Young People's Missionary 
General Funds 918 10 Union 0 1 6 
By Sale of Work 25 0 Subscriptions to ALL Nations 8 8 0 
For Famine Lepers_... .. 1 7 O]| Passages and Outfits Fund... 310 0 
Per Leicester Branch... .. 018 41! Expenses Fund mill oA 

’ » for chil- A.N. Prayer Union . 0 2 6 
dren . 2 as . 4 2 9 

; Norwich Branch .. 5 69 186 2 

meet _forchildren 915 7 Zoe - i 





We greatly regret that owing to the annual audit of our accounts, we ure unable to print a list of the sums received during 
January. They shall appear, with those of February, in the next issue. 


“ Anon.” is thanked for 6s. for Rev. E. Rhodes, C.MS., 


Clarkabad. 
IMPORTANT.— Please remember in your prayers THE ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION. 
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Pioneer Wl rk in Manipur. 


By Rev. W, PETTIGREW 


(American Baptist Misstonary Unton). 


J) 

ANIPUR isa Native State. It is at pre- 
sent under the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Province of Assam, 
its King being a minor, and not expected 
to ascend the throne for a few years yet. 
It is one of the smallest of the many 
Native States of India. The census of 
Ig01 gives the number of Manipuris who 
live in the valley as 181,158, and the people of the 
surrounding hills, where there are no less than fourteen 





different tribes, with their own distinctive languages, as 
103,307. From the map of Assam it will be seen that 
this State is cut off by long distance from any railway 
connection, and entrance from the north is by cart 
roads, 150 miles by bullock cart conveyance ; and from 
the west, 124 miles by bridle path and coolie convey- 
ance. On the east, entrance is from Upper Burma, and 
the difficulties of travel are just as great. 

The early history of Manipur is lost in obscurity, 
but there can be no doubt that it has existed as an 
independent kingdom from a very remote period. In 
the days when the Indian branch of the Aryan race 
was still in its progressive and colonizing stage, this 


district was repeatedly passed over by one wave after 


another of invaders, intent on penetrating into the 
remotest parts of Burma. We have no means of ascer- 
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MANIPURI NAUTCH PARTY. 


taining what government it had before the year 700 a.p., . 
but it is believed that a monarchy prevailed at that era. 
About the year 1250 a.p. a large Chinese force invaded 
the country, and was signally defeated, all who were not 


killed being made prisoners. These 
taught the Manipuris silk culture, 
and a number of them have, still, 
descendants in the valley. The 
Chinese also taught the art of 
brickmaking, and erected two solid 
blocks of masonry in the palace, 
between which the road to the 
Lion gate passed. These blocks 
were levelled to the ground by 
Burmese invaders, but rebuilt on 
the old foundations by Ghambeer 
Singh, one of the old kings. 
Towards the middle of the 18th 
century, for some reason, a great 
Hindu revival took place in the 
east of India. Assam was once 
Hindu, but had long become 
Buddhist under its Ahom kings, 
and now became converted to 
Hinduism by Brahmins from 
Bengal. The process of conver- 
sion in Manipur began a generation 
later, but it was not less effective. 
All the Manipuris in the valley are 
now Hindus of a most rabid type, 
but the hill tribes surrounding 
remain practically untouched, a 
few for social reasons becoming 
converted to Hinduism, a very 
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easy process. They can at any 
time receive the sacred thread 
of the twice-born castes, and on 
payment of a small sum of 
money be admitted as Hindus, 
and thenceforth called Kshatrya. 

The Manipuris are very 
abstemious, and live chiefly on 
rice and fish, which latter is 
often rotten for preference. 
Though rigid Hindus outwardly, 
they have a curious custom by 
which a man of low caste marry- 
ing a high caste woman can be 
adopted into her tribe, the exact 
reverse of which prevails in 
India. 

There is no record of the 
Gospel being introduced or any 
missionary entering this inter- 
esting and beautiful country of 
Manipur up to the end of 1893. 
William Carey and his associates 
at Serampore evidently came in 
touch with some Manipuris, for 
we have the whole New Testa- 
ment translated into their 
language, and printed by the 
Press at Serampore in 1824. 
There is only one known copy 
of this, and it is at present in 


the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It is printed in the Deb Nagri (Hindi) character. Why 
it was printed so is not known, but this character is not 
in use now. The Manipuris had a written character of 
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their own, and manuscripts in this still exist, and it is 
even now used for genealogies and family records, but 
all ordinary business matters are either carried on in 
Bengali, or in Manipuri written in the Bengali character. 

In the terrible massacre of March, 1891, at the capital, 
the Rajah and his Prime Minister, with others, most 
treacherously cut off the heads of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, Mr. Quintin, the Political Agent of the 
State, Major Grimwood, and five other officers. The 
expeditions from Burma, Assam, and Bengal, together 
with the discussions in the House of Commons at 
the time, caused a 
widespread interest, 
and this small State 
came into unenviable 


notoriety. 
It was just two 
months before this 


calamity occurred that 
three young mission- 
aries arrived in Cal- 
cutta, under the sup- 
port of the late Mr. 
Arthington, of Leeds, 
with the help of the 
then Missionary 
Bureau, now merged 
into the All Nations 
Missionary Union. 
They came waiting 
upon the Lord to 
reveal His will as to 
what aboriginal tribe 
in Eastern’ Bengal 
they should work 
amongst. This mas- 
sacre in Manipur led 
me, being one of the 
three, for work in that 
State. I and a col- 
league, sent out the 
following year, made 
our headquarters for 
the time being near 
the western frontier 
of the State, and after 
becoming proficient in 
the Bengali language, 
and picking up what 
knowledge we could 
of Manipuri, awaited 
permission from the 
Government to enter. 
Before permission was given the colleague was led to 
tesign, and I was left alone. 

In January, 1894, I set foot in the State. My know- 
ledge of the Bengali and Manipuri languages enabled me 
to commence preaching the Gospel in the bazaars of 
the capital and to individuals, and after a few months to 
procure a house, where a small school was started. 
This soon became so large in point of numbers that I 
could not carry it on single-handed. 

It was nearly eighteen months before permanent 
permission was obtained from the Government for my 
remaining. Although direct evangelistic work was 
prohibited, and the school taken out of my hands and 
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worked by the State, I took the opportunity of trans- 
lating the Gospels of Luke and John, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and put them through the Press. Before 
I left for furlough last November, I had the joy of 
knowing that practically every copy printed was in 
the hands of Manipuris who could read and write. 

Another result of enforced waiting led, through 
several circumstances, to my giving attention to edu- 
cational work in the State. When I arrived in 1894 
nothing of any importance in this line had been 
attempted. No text-book in the Manipuri language 
had been prepared. 
The few boys who 
were studying at the 
only school in the 
State were being 
taught a language 
foreign to them — 
Bengali—and English. 
Hence they were very 
backward, and the 
work of the teachers 
—there were only 
three—was very per- 
functory. It was 
eventually decided by 
the Political Agent 
that I should have 
charge of this work, 
and a sum of money 
was budgetted annu- 
ally, from which I was 
able to produce excel- 
lent results. My nine 
years’ work as Hon- 
orary Inspector of 
Schools in Manipur 
has resulted in that 
one school being made 
into a higher grade 
school, and in addition 
to that twenty-nine 
other primary schools 
have been established 
in the town and larger 
villages of the valley, 
and in the hills to the 
north and north-east. 
Education became so 
popular—about 2,000 
attending the schools 
—that it was con- 
sidered necessary to 
have the children taught in their own vernacular. 
This meant preparing text-books, and now, after much 
arduous labour, and with the help of Manipuri trans- 
lators, these primary schools and the higher grade 
school have text-books in their own tongue. At the 
time of leaving for furlough no less than twenty-three 
of these books had been prepared and put through 
the Press. 

As far as this branch of the work is concerned, the 
outlook is very bright, and the Director of Public 
Instruction in Assam, on his visit of inspection to Manipur 
lately, had nothing but praise to give for the work 
accomplished. He went so far in his report as to advise 
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other districts in Assam to copy the administration of 
education as now carried on in Manipur. Recent legis- 
lation in the province has resulted in the different districts 
improving their methods, and bringing the same up to 
the level of the work accomplished in Manipur. 

It is earnestly desired that when the young Rajah 
comes to the throne he will agree to Mission work being 
carried on amongst his immediate subjects, which was 
so abruptly broken off in 1894. 

When the Government of India’s final instructions 
were received, it was decided that I should be allowed to 
remain in the State, on condition that I confined my 
Mission work to a hill tribe to the north-east of the 
capital ; and at the same time I was to understand that 
they would not hold themselves responsible for any action 
of these people towards myself or my property. At the 
same time negotiations had been proceeding with the 
American Baptist Missionary Union with regard to their 
taking over the work which Mr. Arthington, up to this 
time, had supported, and as the Union were desirous of 
having a Mission as a connecting link with their Missions 
in Burma and Assam, it was finally decided to transfer 
our work. The Mission to the Tangkhul Nagas, as this 
hill tribe is called, was therefore commenced, and has 
since been carried on by the American Baptists. They 
also commended the educational work being continued 
in the valley, and this was done by quarterly and half- 
yearly visits to the capital, and regular correspondence 
with the teachers and those in authority. 

The headquarters were, after. due deliberation and 
after a tour of inspection, made at a village called 
Ukhrul, three days’ journey from the capital, situated 
on a mountain top 6,400 feet above sea level, and right 
in the centre of the villages which comprise this tribe. 
Work was commenced in January, 1895, by myself alone 
for the first year, and then by a co-worker in the shape 
of a wife. We are the only missionaries allowed in the 
State, and without the Government of India’s permis- 
sion, which is certainly withheld during the Rajah’s 
minority, will continue to be so, unless the Rajah 
will agree to any other missionary entering after he 
takes over power. 

It would perhaps be interesting to give a few particulars 
concerning the Tangkhul Nagas. They are the largest 
in numbers of the fourteen hill tribes. They are put 
down in the last census, in 1901, as 20,000, but only a 
few of the larger villages were actually censused, and an 
average struck for the whole. Whether great or small 
in numbers, they are a distinct tribe, and have their 
language, customs, and habits, peculiar to themselves. 
The state of active feud which seems to be natural to 
these hill tribes is, amongst this particular tribe, perfectly 
developed, and when free of foreign interference they 
devote the whole of their energies to the prosecution of 
their quarrels. When their quarrel is of the bitterest 
nature they kill one another, wherever and however they 
can, and in such a case the killing of a woman or child 
is now esteemed more than the killing ofa man. Where 
the passions are not so much mixed they confine them- 
selves to certain fixed bounds, and their women and 
children pass and repass to the scene of conflict un- 
injured. They are head hunters, and in some of the 
larger villages to the east frequent expeditions have been 
sent up, which generally ended in the village concerned 
being burnt to the ground. This seems to be the only 
way of preventing further outbreaks. Whole rows of 
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human skulls are hung up in the chiefs’ houses, and 
pointed to as showing their success and bravery in 
warfare ; and many of the warriors wear necklets with 
human hair attached. 

The Tangkhul Nagas, like all other tribes in these hills, 
believe in a Supreme Bemg who made the world. He is 
known as Varivava, but is not thought to take much 
interest in the doings of its inhabitants. Far more im- 
portant to the average man are the numerous Kumyao, 
or demons, who are supposed to inhabit every hill and 
stream. Every illness, every failure of crops, is put 
down to the influence of some demon, and the whole of 
a hillman’s existence is spent in propitiating these spirits. 
It is nearly universally believed that the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants came out from acave inthe earth. The 
position of this cave is supposed to be under a large 
stone, inscribed with Manipuri characters, situated on 
the parade ground of the Manipuri police in the capital. 

After making myself fairly comfortable by erecting 
and occupying a mud hut, the first work of necessity 
was the study of the language. I was met, of course, 
with the great difficulty of reducing it to writing. They 
had no literature, and not even the rudiments of an 
alphabet. With help from the State a school was 
opened the year after arrival, and, without exaggeration, 
this school has been the main instrument in propagating 
the Gospel amongst the people. With the assistance 
of the more intelligent amongst the students, the 
Gospels of John and Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles 
have been translated, and at present the former Gospel 
in this hitherto unknown and unwritten language is 
being put through the Press by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Two years ago a number declared their faith in God 
and His Son Jesus Christ. It was a day to be remem- 
bered, when the first converts came forward before the 
whole assembled village and confessed their faith in 
Christ and were baptized. Since then a church has 
been organized, and the converts have increased. 

During my absence four of the converts, who are 
believed to be earnest workers for the Lord and 
spiritually minded, are holding the ropes, and seeking to 
extend the knowledge of the Lord by evangelistic work in 
their own villages and the villages around. They are 
also attending to the spiritual needs of the converts and 
looking after the Church in general. On my return it is 
desirable that my whole time during the cold season 
should be given up to itinerating. The initial work of 
pioneering has been accomplished, and now the work of 
making the Gospel further known is my one desire. For 
this I appeal to Christian friends to help in providing a 
tent with ‘camping utensils. It would be considered 
risky for health’s sake to put up in the native houses, 
and therefore I feel the need of this most necessary 
equipment of travel. If more than sufficient funds are 
forthcoming, the balance of the money can be used to 
enable me to take a year’s course at Livingstone 
College before I return to India. Such a course is 
necessary with the peculiarities of my position and my 
isolation. I trust there are friends in England, including 
those who helped in procuring my passage out to India 
through the Missionary Bureau, who will gladly lend a 
hand. Further particulars of the work I shall be pleased 
to give if applied to for them, through Mr. W. Roger 
Jones, of the All Nations Missionary Union, and he will 
receive any contributions for the wants specified above. 
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HE controversy anent Queen Victoria’s alleged 
declaration concerning the Bible as “‘ The Secret 
of England’s Greatness” has been, not unnaturally, 
renewed. The following statements, at all events, can 
be authenticated. The late Rev. 
Henry Townsend was a mission- 
ary in West Africa for a few years, 
and returned to England in 1849, 
settling at Exeter. He brought 
home with ‘him a letter anda piece 
of cloth from the Youriba Chief 
Sagbua and his fellow chiefs to 
her Majesty the Queen. The 
Earl of Chichester, President of 
the C.M.S., presented the gifts, 
and was commanded by her 
Majesty to forward her reply. He 
wrote accordingly :—‘‘ I have had 
the honour of presenting to the 
Queen the letter of Sagbua and 
other chiefs of Abbeokuta, and 
also their present of a piece of 
cloth. The Queen has comman- 
ded me to convey her thanks to 
Sagbua and the chiefs, and her 
best wishes for the peace and 
prosperity of the Youriba nation.” 
In a later passage he said, after 
reference to the commercial rela- 
tions between England and the 
Youriba country :—‘‘ But com- 
mercé alone will not make a nation 
great and happy, like England. England has become 
great and happy by the knowledge of the true God and 
Jesus Christ. The Queen is, therefore, very glad to hear 
that Sagbua and the chiefs have so kindly received the 
missionaries, who carry with them the Word of God, 
and that so many of the people are willing to hear it. 
In order to show hew much the Queen values God’s 
Word, she sends with this, as a present to Sagbua, a 
copy of this Word in two languages—one the Arabic, 
the other the English,” This, probably, is the whole 
foundation of the story, which is, however, true to the 
sentiments expressed by the Queen. 


e - 


TuHeE hostility of High Churchmen to the Bible Society 
is frequently manifested, but one hardly expects to 
find it so apparent on the Mission field—where the 
value of the Society’s operations ought to be sufficiently 
recognized—as it is at home. The Indian Churchman, 
however, protested against the Centenary being partici- 
pated in by the Church of England, on the two common 
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grounds of objection : First, that the Bibles 
issued by the Society are incomplete—not 
containing the Apocrypha— and secondly, 
because of the share Nonconformists have in 
it. It goes quite out of its way to say :— 
“ The Secretary of the Bible Society, himself, 
is a fanatical agitator of the school of John 
Kensit.”. To which of the two Secretaries 
the remark is intended to apply we are not 
aware, but in either case the term ‘fanatical 
agitator” is as untrue as it is uncomplimen- 
tary. We get a glimpse of the conception of 
“the Church” which exists in the minds of 
the Sacerdotal clergy in the sentence: ‘‘ The Bible 
was never intended to be used apart from a teaching 
Church, and to unite with those who deny the Church’s 
authority in the circulation of the Church’s book is to 
accept the position of the unde- © 
nominationalist.” It is simply. 
a variation of the old formula, 
“The Church to teach; this Bible 
to prove.” 


* * * 


SOME of our readers may be 
familiar with a tract bearing the 
happy and arrestive title, ‘‘ How 
I Work Twenty-four Hours a 
Day.” It was written by Henry 
B. Gibbud, of Springfield, U.S.A., 
a popular favourite at Northfield, 
who, living by faith, found himself 
at the close of a series of meet- 
ings possessed of twenty-five 
dollars. He had always wanted 
to go to Tibet, but was prevented. 
This money he sent to support 
a native worker on the Chinese 
border. Among his other tracts 
he wrote the one above-named. 
In it he told how he did twelve 
hours work himself, and as he 
turned in after doing his shift, 
his substitute on the other side of 
the world was turning out to do his. Other men caught 
the fire. The idea spread, and up to last year one 
thousand five hundred and ninety-eight native preachers 
had been put in the field, either by Mr. Gibbud or by 
his wife after his death. All this has happened in less 
than five years. This illustration is given, with a number 
of others, showing what may be done by those at home 
to aid the work abroad, in a booklet we have received 
from Toronto, entitled ‘“On the Banks of the Besor, or 
The Man Behind the Baggage,” by C. B. Keenleyside, 
B.A., B.D. 








A FEATURE of the All-India C.E. Convention at Lahore was 
an [mperial roll-call, which included greetings from Burma 
and New Zealand. The Rev. F. S. Hatch, the Extension 
Secretary appointed for three years by the United Society of 
America, gave a farewell address. He left India recently. 
A British worker for India has just been appointed by the 
British National Council. 
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Fmpressions of Hmerica. 


By JOHN JACKSON, F.R.G.S. 
I. 


T is recorded of an eminent traveller from England to 

] America that he was “ offended with the Atlantic Ocean.” 
It did not treat him with the respect he had grown to 
regard as his due. Well, the Atlantic is too big to concern 
itself with the comfort or convenience of even a shipful of 
millionaires ; and the little company of about forty of us in 
the saloon of the Efruria were, so far as I could ascertain, 
quite ordinary people, and must not therefore cherish any 
grudge against the sea that tossed our good ship on its mighty 
breast for three days as if it had been a sailing yacht instead 
of an ocean liner. On the worst day the door leading from 
the topmost deck to our stairway was stove in by a sea which 
struck the ship so full and square that the sensation was that 
of an explosion, and the huge creature quivered in every 
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more sensational organs simply hit you in the face with head- 
lines six inches long and the latest news printed in bold red 
type. But while the so-called “ yellow” section is extreme in 
reckless mendacity and personality, there are _ several 
influential papers, among whom the Timcs holds an honour- 
able place, who are examples of clean, decent, and at the 
same time thoroughly up-to-date journalism. The article in 
the Times brought me an invitation to lecture on behalf of the 
lepers at the Second Avenue Baptist Church on my return to 
New York in April. This request was not the less acceptable 
in that it was brought by a friend who had heard me at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic two years ago and who is now 
settled in New York. It resulted also in a letter conveying an 
offer of personal service either among the lepers abroad or 
for them at home. 

During the week I had interviews of great interest with 
some leading friends of Missions in New York. The Epis- 
copal Bishop, Dr. Potter, was so interested as to consent to 
take part in a meeting on behalf of the Mission to Lepers, and, 
indeed, offered to forward the work in every way in his power. 
Mr. Robert Speer, the well-known Secretary of the Presbyterian 





BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(At the intersection of Fifth Avenue). 


nerve. One of our boats was damaged, some of the bulwarks 
twisted, and our Marconi installation wrecked. This was 
re-fitted after the gale, and our first news from the outer 
world reached us on the evening of our second Sunday on 
board, while we were still more than a hundred miles outside 
Sandy Hook. - Finally, however, we landed on Monday 
morning, nearly two days late, and by no means sorry to set 
our feet on solid earth again. 

The enterprizing American journalist—true to his reputation 
—was quite ready to create “ copy” out of so unpromising an 
individual as myself. A representative of the New York Times 
challenged me on the quay and called in the afternoon at my 
hotel, the result being an Interview in next day's paper 
distinctly sympathetic and fairly correct. The Tribune man 
was waiting for me at the hotel, and the World sent a 
representative to glean facts and illustrations for an article for 
a wonderful edition in which they give the bulk and contents 
of three newspapers for the price of one. 

The Press in New York has, I should judge, even more 
influence than in London. It is clamorous, insistent, 
ubiquitous! There is no escaping it, no ignoring it. The 


Board of Missions, was also highly sympathetic, and showed 
the large heartedness for which he is famed by giving me 
much valuable information and promising active assistance 
in forwarding the cause of the lepers. He was impressed by 
the facts I laid before him as to the co-operation between the 
Mission to Lepers and the missionaries of his own Society, 
who are in nine stations in India and China supervising work 
which is financed by the Leper Mission. 
Another interview of intense interest to me was with Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow, who is the leading American authority on 
leprosy. It was to Dr. Morrow that Miss Mary Reed was 
sent from Cincinnati when she became convinced that she had 
leprosy. Dr. Morrow has a clear recollection of Miss Reed, 
and has not a shadow of doubt as to the nature of the disease. 
It was he who gave her a letter to Dr. Hutchinson, the 
eminent London specialist, who was equally clear in his 
diagnosis. ; 
Dr. Morrow, besides having studied leprosy in the Sandwich 
Islands, has had at least fifty cases under his care in New York, 
and has written and published much on the subject. His 
opinion as to the “ Fish Theory,” so persistently propagated by 
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Dr. Hutchinson, is therefore of much interest. In a few 
emphatic words Dr. Morrow rejected it as entirely inade- 
quate to meet the facts of the case. He also regards con- 
tagion as a much more serious factor than does his London 
confrére. Besides transmission by contact, Dr. Morrow has 
good grounds for believing leprosy to be conveyed by inhal- 
ation. This latter is a point of immense importance, and 
demands close investigation. 

A tour through Chinatown was an experience full of interest 
and novelty. Under the care of a reliable guide, a small 
party was conducted through the notorious “ tenderloin ” 
district of the city. The tour included a visit to the Chinese 
Joss House, or Temple, with all its paraphernalia for ancestral 
worship ; to the Chinese theatre, crowded with men following 
with keen interest an instalment of a serial drama, which runs 
for some thirty nights; to a genuine Chinese restaurant, where 
I partook of tea “‘as in China.” These and other items were 
interesting, but for the most part there was an hopeless air of 
squalor over everything, and the Celestials seemed as though 
they found terrestrial New York an abode of anything but bliss. 

An introduction from Sir George Williams ensured me a 
welcome at the New York Centres of the Y.M.C.A. The 
Twenty-third Street Branch does not show to advantage at 
present, being in temporary premises pending the completion 
of the handsome new building, of which the Association hopes 
to take possession in a month or two. The new house is a 
noble pile of nine stories, and will be a completely-equipped 
centre for the many-sided activities of the Association. I found 
the West Side branch located in a handsome block with facili- 
ties for an extended work, with which I hope to make closer 
acquaintance on myreturn. Put into a sentence, New York 
is a hustling, bustling city of big hotels, sky-scrapers, street 
cars, newspapers, and crowds—always in a hurry. The un- 
pardonable sin there is to be slow! 

From New York a comfortable night in a sleeping car took 
me to Richmond, Virginia. In this interesting city the friends 
-of the Mission to Lepers gave me a most cordial welcome, and 
while they filled the week I spent among them with work, 
their generous hospitality did much to make my labours enjoy- 
able. Richmond, as the capital of the Southern Confederacy, 
-and still the State Capital of Virginia, is noted for its English 
sympathies, and certainly this particular Englishman was 
miade to feel at home there. One of the seven engagements 
planned for me was a lecture in connection with the most 
interesting Church in the city—-the old Episcopal Church of 
St. John. In this edifice a speech that had not a little to do 
with the outbreak of the War of Independence was made, when 
the Rev. Patrick Henry expressed the passionate protest of a 
people smarting under British mis-rule, and demanded either 
“liberty or death.” 

Though heavy snowfalls interfered with one or two of our 
meetings, the series as a whole was successful. One of the 
best was a lantern lecture at the Y.M.C.A. on Sunday afternoon, 
when about 300 men gathered, and showed their sympathy 
with the lepers by a liberal offering, though unannounced and 
‘contrary to their practice. 

The Association 1s housed in a large and well-equipped 
building, and there was every sign of a Jive work in progress. 
Immediately following the large men’s meeting, two Bible 
Classes were held, one being specially for members of the 
“Gymnastic Clubs. The American Associations seem on the 
way to a solution of the problem of how to combine the physi- 
<al and spiritual branches of the work. While the social side 
of Association life is more highly developed here than in 
England, I find evidences of a real desire not to allow it to 
crowd out active religious effort. The best way to keep “ first 
things first” is to give the secondary things their proper 
recognition. Within the past year a large number of physical 
instructors have been appointed to American Associations, and 
they are also selected and trained for Evangelistic and Bible 
‘Class work. This not only tends to keep the athletics clean 
and manly, but gives the instructor an influence over his men 
in the highest things. The leaders of Young Men's work in 
England have some things to learn from America, and if the 
Association there is to wield the influence over young men and 
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to secure the recognition accorded to it in the principal cities 
of the United States, it will need a wider outlook and a more 
liberal policy. 

At Charlottesville I was invited to give a lantern lecture to 
the students of the University of Virginia. The meeting was 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A, branch, and a good 
gathering of men showed deep interest in a form of missionary 
work which was entirely new to them. A large audience of 
the general public assembled in the College Chapel on the 
following afternoon, and a very hopeful Auxiliary of the 
Mission to Lepers was formed. 

From the little collegiate town of Charlottesville to the 
great commercial city of Baltimore was a marked change. 
Arriving less than a fortnight after the fire had eaten out the 
very heart of the city, I found not only its finest business 


- buildings a waste of ruins, but its inhabitants distracted and 


depressed. It was a striking sight to view the whole area of 
the fire from the tower of the new and handsome Post Office, 
which happily just escaped. Later, I walked through and 
through the devastated district, and saw how thoroughly the 
fire had done its work. Where lofty buildings of ten and 
twelve stories had stood were now only masses of pulverized 
bricks a few feet high, the valuable contents of these huge 
stores having been literally consumed. 

With the city crushed by such a calamity and unfavourable 
weather conditions, it was scarcely to be expected that a 
series of missionary lectures would attract much notice or 
secure large attendances. Yet the courage of the Committee 
in not cancelling the arrangements was rewarded. In the 
fifteen days of my stay in Baltimore I was enabled to address 
twenty-five meetings of various kinds. The majority of these 
were lantern lectures, or addresses at services or prayer 
meetings, while on three occasions I had the privilege of 
speaking to gatherings of ministers. With a few exceptions 
the attendances were good, and in addition to immediate 
results of an encouraging character, a deep and widespread 
interest has been awakened which in days to come will result 
in help and comfort for the lepers. 





Japanese Seamen in London. 


Tue Japanese war with Russia has stranded about 240 
Japanese seamen of various grades in London. For several 
years the crews of Japanese ships in the port of London have 
been cared for by the Missions to Seamen and others, and 
for some time a native Japanese clergyman has been employed 
solely on this duty. But for several years previous this work 
was performed chiefly by a volunteer lay helper, Mr. Frank 
Stone, after office hours, at the Missions to Seamen Institute, 
where the Japanese sailors aroused much interest by their 
desire to learn, their aptitude, cheeriness, and unfailing good 
conduct. After several years of such evening efforts, Mr. 
Stone proceeded to Durham, took his B.A. degree, and was 
ordained on Sunday, February 28th, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
for an Assistant Chaplaincy of the Missions to Seamen for the 
port of London. Mr. Stone’s clerical work, will, however, 
chiefly lie amongst other seagoing men of British and foreign 
nationalities, the Japanese having now their own native 
Chaplain, who lately baptized a Japanese officer in the 
Missions to Seamen Church at Poplar. 


Dr. CoLuins, the recently-appointed Bishop of Gibraltar, 
attended a meeting of the Church of England C.E. Society at 
Gibraltar soon after his enthronement, and expressed his wish 
to become an Endeavourer. He signed the roll “ Wilhelm 
E. Gibraltar.” On the following Sunday, in a sermon delivered 
in the Cathedral, he made conmrmendatory reference to the 
principles and methods of the Y.P.S.C.E. 
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THAT is not a word, of course, which advocates of the 
system will acknowledge. They delight in euphemistic 





terms, such as ‘‘indenturing,’—of 
Chinese which we have a recollection in con- 
Slavery. nection with the Matabele—but as 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said 
in the House of Commons on March 21, “In many of 
its features it is indistinguishable from slavery.” The 
Vote of Censure on the Government in respect to this 
question was lost in both Houses, but the great volume 
of feeling aroused throughout the country has exhibited 
a healthy public opinion which, we trust, will even yet 
make itself so powerfully felt as to effect its purpose. 
The reasons for objection to the Ordinance allowing 
the importation of Chinese labour into the Transvaal 
are many. There is the economic aspect, the unfair 
competition which confronts white men under such 
circumstances, and which makes our new Colony merely 
a happy hunting ground for millionaires, whose greed 
of gain would deprive it of all practical value to the 
Empire as a promising field of emigration. This is to 
be our sole return for a long and costly war! But there 
is also the larger and more unselfish humanitarian view 
of the question. The conditions under which the 
Chinamen would live and labour in South Africa include 
their confinement within compounds, and to quote Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman again, ‘It is difficult to 
find where the difference lies between that and positive 
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slavery. The essence of the law is that the Chinaman 
is a chattel. These are, at all events, un- 
commonly like slave laws.’’ The rate of pay will be 
about half that earned by the Kaffirs, so that native 
labour as well as white will suffer. Should the China- 
man desire to return to his own land, he will have a 
nominal freedom to do so, but the pittance to be doled 
out to him is so small that he will never find the means. 
His opportunities to labour are to be rigidly restricted to 
underground toil. He cannot own either house or land, 
and at the end of his period of service will be com- 
pulsorily deported. The National Free Church Council 
took very early steps to ventilate the question, and to 
agitate for the withdrawal of the obnoxious and dis- 
honouring Ordinance, but the matter involves a broad 
ethical principle, and Churchmen also have joined in the 
outburst of popular indignation. In the House of Lords 
the Bishop of Hereford championed the cause of national 
integrity. He stood alone among his brethren of the 
Episcopal Bench, but Bishop Percival’s liberal views on 
great social reforms are well known, and he has the 
courage of his convictions, We are glad to see that one 
of the South African Bishops, the Bishop of Mashona- 
land, has declared himself emphatically against the 
proposals, In a speech delivered on the spot he said :— 
‘““Tt is easy to make laws restricting aliens to certain 
localities and certain work, but this is to put the political 
clock back at least five hundred years. And, further, 
these new laws will have to be administered, if necessary, 
by force. With a hundred thousand Chinamen in the 
country, acknowledged as the quickest-witted and most 
plodding race amongst coloured races, how is the Trans- 
vaal or Rhodesia (unless the other States combine) to 
police such a horde, in addition to the increasing difficulty 
of looking after the present two million natives ? Secondly, 
the Eastern does not take long before he is easily able to 


compete with the white man in all but technical work, 
even within the mining areas, and I hold that in spite of 
the most stringent regulations, he will find his way out 
of compounds, or back from China as a quasi-settler, 
just as the coolie has in Natal. I am convinced that 
such introduction will confuse and compromize the 
settlement of the native question for years to come. We 
shall have a Chinese question on top of the sufficiently 
distracting native and coolie questions, and in my Jjudg- 
ment, as soon as the mines are worked out, if not before, 
the permanent settlers and citizens of the South African 
Commonwealth will be left here to face an unnatural, 
unfair, and forced competition and conflict with an 
Asiatic invasion of their land. Such an Eastern question 
may well make all true South Africans hesitate before 
giving themselves away permanently for the sake of a 
mere temporary prosperity.” All who ate concerned for 
the triumph of justice and humanity, as well as for the 
honour and best interests of the Empire, will continue to 
prosecute the campaign, despite the Parliamentary 
defeat, till this subtle attempt at disguised slavery 
is effectively crushed. 
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Che Bible Soctety Centenary. 


HOUGH the celebration of the Centenary was shorn of 
some of its interest by the unavoidable absence of the 
King from St. Paul’s on account of illness, in all other 
respects the advertized programme was carried out without 
any perceptible hitch, while at the national service in the 
Cathedral the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
Princess Victoria, showed the sympathy of Royalty. 
On the Friday evening prior to ‘“ Bible Sunday,” 1.e., on 
March 4th, the MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, President of the 
Society, held a reception of delegates at Fishmongers’ Hall. 
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formed the ceremony of cutting the birthday cake, the most 
interesting function of these annual gatherings. The cake 
weighed a hundred pounds, in accordance with the number of 
years of the Society's history. It was presented by Messrs. 
Peek, Frean, & Co., Ltd., who also provided eight hundred- 
weight of similar cake, that every one in the audience might 
carry away, in a little cardboard box, a tasty souvenir. Sub- 
sequent to the cake-cutting, Bishop TAYLOR SMITH, Chaplain- 
General to the Forces, spoke. 

There was a distinguished congregation at St. Paul’s on 
Sunday morning, March 6th. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the PRINCE 
and PRINCESS OF WALES, and PRINCESS VICTORIA, were met 
at the great West door by the Lorp Mayor and other civic 





THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, ROME; WITH THE COLOSSEUM ON THE RIGHT. 
(Bible Donkey Cart and two Colporteurs in the foreground.) 


Among those present were Mr. Caleb Kemp, Chairman of the 
Executive ; Canon Fleming, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. W. M. 
Hodder, Dr. Ingersoll, of the American Bible Society ; and 
representatives of similar Societies in other countries. 

he customary Children’s Demonstration associated with 
the Society’s birthday was not held at the Guildhall, as it 
usually is, for the building would have been utterly inadequate 
on so unique an anniversary. The Albert Hall was therefore 
engaged. A choir of 1,200 voices occupied the platform. 
The Lorp Mayor presided. A pupil of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, a lad of ten years of age, read a Scrip- 
ture lesson from a raised type Bible printed by the Society. 
Mr. J. Lewis Paton, High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, remarked on the interesting fact that the two Secre- 
taries of the Society were old scholars of that school. H.R.H. 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN received a loyal welcome. She per- 


dignitaries, together with the clergy. The BIsHOP oF 
LONDON and DEAN GREGORY escorted the Royal party to their 
seats beneath the dome. Selected portions of Psalm cxix. 
were sung, and the DEAN read the special lesson, Juhn v. 
24-47. he ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY preached the 
sermon, from Gen. i. 3-4, ‘‘ And God said, Let there be light. 
‘ And God saw the light, that it was good.” The 
essential truth and revelation of the Bible, said his Grace, had 
nothing to fear from the light either of science or of criticism. 
True science and true religion were twin sisters, each studying 
her own sacred book of God. The Archbishop recalled an 
incident which occurred on that spot less than four hundred 
years ago, when, in the presence and by command of 
Tunstall, Bishop of London, and before a great crowd, the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible was publicly burned. Too often, 
he proceeded, the Church had feared the light. Columbus, 
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Galileo, Newton, had been condemned because the [Sam 
Church had not recognized that there were two sides |o_ 
to truth. The collection amounted to £176. . 

The great Centenary meeting, held on the actual 
anniversary, Monday, March 7th, in the Albert Hall, 
‘was presided over by the MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 
and was an enormous gathering. The Rev. RICHARD 
LOVETT read the Parable of the Sower, and the BisHop 
OF ST. ALBANS offered prayer. The PRESIDENT re- 
ferred to the presence of delegates from many 
Christian lands, bearing witness to the help they 
had received for nearly a century from the parent 
Society. As an illustration of what the Society had 
yet to do, he drew attention to the condition of India, 
where, out of a population of 295,000,000, there were 
250,000,000 who could neither read nor write, while 
there were only 2,500,000 Christians, of whom but 
-goo,ooo were Protestants. There were 74,000,000 of 
our fellow-subjects still without the Bible in the 
only language they could understand, and 108 
di:lects or tongues into which the Bible had not 
been rendered. Three-tenths of the whole popula- 
tion of the world were still in the same condition. 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY gave a compact 
summary of the indirect influence of the Bible on 
the national literature, art, life, and religion of 
Britain, from the time of Miles Coverdale to the 
present day. He showed also what it was capable 
of doing among the unevangelized peoples of the 
earth. He spoke of the unspeakable difficulties 
and discouragements of the translators, who, without grammars, 
-dictionaries, or any form of writing to aid them, had to invent 
written forms, master strange vocabularies, and turn the 
‘Scriptures into alien tongues, thus fashioning languages out of 
which a literature would spring by and bye. SIR GEORGE 
-SmitH, of Truro, said that the best investment ever made by 
the English nation was the fourteen million pounds spent 
‘by the Society during its existence. The Society's 
“ colporteur-ambassadors ” had done more for the 
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THE BIBLE HOUSE IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
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THE FAMOUS LIBRARY AT THE BIBLE HOUSE. 
On the shelves are Scriptures in 400 different languages, 


peace of the world than all the Chancellories of 
Europe. Sir Lewis T. Dispin, Dean of Arches, alluded to 
the priceless services of the Bible to our nation in every 
crisis in its history. The Rev. JOHN Watson, D.D. (Ian 
Maclaren) said that the Bible was not a literature of abstrac- 
tions, not aseries of theological statements, like the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Westminster Confession, but a literature 
intensely human and concrete in substance and form. There- 
in lay its appeal to men of all races and conditions. The next 
attack on the Bible would probably come from the moral 
side. In this case we were prepared for the issue. The Book 
contained the history of a moral and spiritual e volution, by 
which a people was led, from step to step, through a process 
of history and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, up the steep 
hill of spiritual progress. If must not be judged by its 
beginnings, but by its endings; not by the roughness of the 
Judges, but by the Sermon on the Mount and the intense 
humanitarianism of the New Testament. Dr. Watson closed 
his address by a reference to the Bible as uniting all the 
divisions of the Christian Church in a common possession. 

A Forcign Missionary meeting was held in the Queen’s 
Hall, on the following afternoon, when representatives of the 
various ‘great Societies testified to their indebtedness to the 
Bible Society. The Rev. PREBENDARY Fox, Hon. Sec., 
C.M.S., the Rev. E. P. SKETCHLEY, S.P.G., who took the place 
of Bishop Montgomery, who was suffering from loss of voice, 
the Rev. R. Warp_aw TuHompson, L.M.S, Mr. C. W. 
MAacaLPINE, B.M.S., and the Rev. W. H. FInDLay, W.MLS., 
were the speakers. 

Later in the same day a public reception of delegates took 
place in the Queen's Hall. The principal spokesman of the 
evening was the Hon. JosEPH H. CHOATE, United States 
Ambassador, who read a cablegram from President Roosevelt. 
Pastor BEskow, Court Chaplain to the King of Sweden, spoke 
in Swedish and was interpreted. The King of Denmark was 
represented by Pastor Locstoup. Count BERNsTORFY, of 
the German Embassy, was the delegate of the Prussian Bible 
Society. Pastor DE VISME presented a silver medal from 
the Protestant Churches of France. Dr. HOYLEs, K.C., spoke 
for Canada, and the Evangelical State Churches of Germany, 
the Armenian, Swedish, Finnish, Russian, and other Bible 
Societies were present by deputation. 

As was fitting, a Welsh celebration took place at Exeter 
Hall during the Centenary week. 
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The Rylands Library, Manchester, is especially 
cich in its unique collection of old and rare Bibles. 
A public exhibition of these Bibles and of others 
lent for the occasion was arranged in the Library 
in connection with the Centenary. Never before 
was such an array of Bibles seen, except at the 
Caxton celebration in London in 1877. The 
exhibition illustrated the history of the English 
Bible from the time of Wycliffe to the present 
day. Twelve MSS. of Wycliffe’s Bible, or parts 
of it, were shown; there were facsimiles of 
Tyndale’s—the first printed—English New Testa- 
ment, and early original copies of Tyndale’s, 
Coverdale’s, and Matthew's Bibles, and of Cran- 
mer’s and the Bishops’ Bibles. Mrs. Rylands 
lent Queen Elizabeth's Bible—an old MS. copy 
of the Four Gospels as translated by Wycliffe— 
and the King sent General Gordon's Bible. A 
Bible which belonged to James I. and Elizabeth 
Fry's Bible were also included in this memor- 
able exhibition. A similar exhibition—including 
Mary Jones’ Bible—is being held in Cardiff, and 
will remain open till October. 





The Bible Society in Time of War. 


To the Bible Society any declaration of war means sudden 
increase of work in a way that is hardly realized by the outside 
world. Before the war was declared between Japan and 
Russia, the Society’s agent in Yokohama had been able to read 
the signs of the times, and had approached General Teranchi, 
the Japanese Minister of War, for permission to distribute the 
Scriptures among the Japanese soldiers going into active 
service. 50,000 special Japanese Gospels and 5,000 Japanese 
Testaments were immediately prepared, and thus the 
Mikado’s troops were furnished, as they went to the front, 
with Gospels published by British people. The Society 
makes no distinction between friend or foe, distributing the 
Scriptures impartially to the troops on both sides. During the 
Crimean war 204,569 copies of the Scriptures were circulated 
among both the allies and the enemy. In the Franco-German 
war the issues to the French and German armies considerably 
exceeded a million copies, and cost the Society over £20,000. 
During the last war in South Africa, over 133,000 Bibles, 
Testaments, and Gospels were distributed in 1g00 and Igor to 
ithe belligerents on both sides and families in the concentration 
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A SUB-AGENT IN CHINA. 
Starting on a tour with Colporteurs.) 


camps, without counting the supplies provided for contingents 
from the Antipodes and Canada. During the seven voyages 
of the Kildonan Castle on war service to the Cape, her 
commander distributed 4,300 copies among the troops 
on board. As a sidelight on the number of languages 
required during times of war, it is interesting to note that 
Scriptures in fourteen different languages were supplied by 
the Society to Miss Edith Rhodes (sister of the late Cecil 
Rhodes), solely for distribution among the Boers in the 
hospital at De Aar. In 1894, when China and Japan were at 
war, the Bible Committee in Japan distributed 113,939 copies 
of the Scriptures. During the Boxer outbreak in 1900, 4,000 
copies were given to the Japanese troops with the allies. At 
the present moment not only is the Society’s agent in Japan 
supplying the troops with such Scriptures as they may require, 
but equal facilities have been granted ‘the Society by the 
Russian authorities in Manchuria. 





THE EvaANGELICAL Mission, ARGENTINA.—Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Lister Newton have arrived at Buenos Aires and have since 
taken charge of Mr. Graham’s work at Las Flores, he—as we 
hear with deep regret by cable—having died in hospital after 
an operation. 
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READING THE SCRIPTURES IN A MALay VILLAGE. 
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April 2nd.—THE Far East: In harmony with one petition 
in our list of subjects for to-day, let us remember the conflict 
in the Far East, praying earnestly (1) that this war may be 
speedily brought to an end ; (2) that the native Christians may 
be strengthened in their time of confusion and sorrow, and 
kept calm, trusting in God ; (3) that God may over-rule all for 
His glory, and the advancement of His kingdom in these 
regions; (4) that the word of God, which is being freely 
distributed to combatants on both sides, by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, may be greatly blessed and bring forth 
much fruit. 


April 9th.—Russta : It is interesting to note that Russia has 
carried on Foreign Missions—in connection, of course, with 
the Orthodox Greek Church—in Siberia, Kamschatka, China, 
and even in Korea and Japan, for many years past. Many of 
their converts in China suffered martyrdom at the time of the 
Boxer troubles. In Japan there are now thirty-four Russian 
missionaries and twenty-five thousand converts. May these, 
too, be specially helped through this time of trouble. 


April r4th.— AFRICA : As we pray to-day that slavery may 
cease, shall we not also ask that our own country may not 
participate in anything that approaches such a name for the 
sake of gain? May our nation be kept from all that lowers 
the standard of pure Christianity in its practical bearing on all 
the other nations of the world, and so may we ever be leaders 
of others in righteousness and peace. 


April rgth.—MIssIONARY EXHIBITION: May~I ask for the 
prayers of all members of the Union on behalf of a great 
United Missionary Loan Exhibition and series of meetings, to 
be held at Bromley, Kent, beginning to-day, and continuing 
to the end of the week. The one desire of the promoters is 
that hearts may be stirred to new devotion and zeal in the 
great cause of Missions to the heathen. Prayer ts especially 
asked that many young men and women may be led during 
this week to offer themselves to go out and proclaim the love 
of Christ to those who live in darkness. 


Apnil 26th.—Opium IN Cuina: Who that has not witnessed 
it, can realize what the curse of Opium is meaning for China 
to-day? Here isa pathetic story of an Opium suicide case— 
only one of very many who in China are brought to this by 
the sorrows of their lives. Dr. Ruth Massey, of Wuchang, 
Central China, describes how an urgent message reached her 
one day, imploring her aid for a young Chinese lady who was 
dying from the eftects of opium. With all haste she reached 
the place and found a large, fine house, and the people evi- 
dently very well off. Imagine the horror with which the doctor 
found the poor young woman plastered up with heavy wet 
mud on her chest and all round her body! She instantly 
ordered this to be removed, and was obeyed. She then did 
her utmost to save the life which was fast ebbing away, but all 
in vain—and another victim to China's curse had passed away 
from earth. ‘The friends gathered round and uttered the 
most hopeless, desolate wailing itis possible to imagine ; but 
what could the missionary say at such a time, to people who 
knew absolutely nothing of the love of Gov or the hope of 
eternal life ? Dr. Massey asks for the prayers of all at home 
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a that at these times “we may be 
given tact and wisdom, and may 


~ talking is useless, or impossible, 
our lives and acts may in some 
way interpret God to them as 
words could not do.” 


CLARA BENHAM. 
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Burma English 
B.aD.S. 


HE Burma English Baptist 
Home Missionary Society 
is the result of a deep con- 

viction by the English Baptist 
community of Burma that the time has come for them to take 
their full share in the evangelization of Burma. The men 
who form the official Board are nearly all men born and 
brought up in the country, whose knowledge of the people is 
unique, and whose consecration to Christian work has been 
manifested in lengthy active service, during which time and 
money have been freely given in the Master’s name to the 
Master’s cause. They have carried on a successful work for 
some years, supporting two regularly organized churches and 
doing a useful Mission work. They have now organized for 
the purpose of extending the scope of their labours. They 
appeal to the large body of Christians throughout the world 
to help them to train missionaries from ‘among the many 
young men of India and Burma who are prepared to conse- 
crate their lives to Mission work. 

Their aim is not to widen the breach between the Western 
missionary and his flock, but to bring them closer together. 
This can be done by the missionary and the Indian-born man 
bina re by side on the same level for the salvation of 
souls, The Union are prepared to send several fully-qualified 
labourers among the Tamil, Telugu, and Hindustani-speaking 
populations of Burma, and among the Burmans and Karens 
There are calls for such men, and they are anxious to meet 
them. Itis, they point out, the most effective and yet the 
cheapest mode of carrying on Mission work. 

They will send no untried men into active and independent 
service ; but will, they say, select men cqual in education and 
general ability to the best of the “Exotic” Missionaries. 
They claim to have a more perfect knowledge of the needs of 
the field than any Board of Control whose headquarters are 
outside the Empire, and whose members are largely men 
who have never visited it. The Board will not absorb 
one pice of the funds subscribed for the Mission field. Every 
member gives his services gratis, and contributes liberally to 
the funds. They will have no expensive outfits to provide, and 
no expensive journeys to pay for. The missionaries are already 
on the field when engaged. They have not to spend time 
learning the language and adapting themselves to new 
environments. There will be mo expensive trips on 
furlough. 











OR SALE—Cocoanut Ice, rod. a lb., postage extra. In 
aid of Baptist Medical Mission Auxiliary.— Miss Russell, 
10, St. George’s Square, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 





NTWERP SAILORS’ REST.—Funds much needed to: 

prevent this important work from being closed. Gospel 

services held daily.— Missionary : Miss Ada Whiting, 37, Canal 
des Vieux Lions, Antwerp, Belgium. 








| Bats experienced in tuition and the care of children, 
would be glad to hear of pupils from parents going: 
abroad. Individual attention. References given and required. 
—E.A., Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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H Crip to Rorea.* 


By Louise H. McCUuwLLyY. 


(Concluded. ) 


N Monday morning we start again, and this day we will only 
go twenty-three miles, for here we find a large market 
town and a gocd inn for the night. Again we open our cot, 
get supper, and then spend the evening receiving our visitors 
and telling them why we have come. The next day we start 
early, and by dinner time are at the village where there are a 
few Christians who have been expecting us for some time. 
They are very glad to see us, and give us the best room they 
have, which you may not think very nice, but soon you will be 
so interested in all the people that I am sure you won't mind 
the little low-roofed room with mud walls and no furniture at 
all except a low sort of table and the cot we have brought. 
Such lots of children come to see us, fog no foreign woman 
ever visited this village before, and they must see the strange 
sight. If they would wash their faces and comb their hair 
we would like them better, but they don’t think of that. Some 
of them, too, have on so few clothes that we think them hardly 
decent, but in spite of all these things they are little people 
whom Jesus loves, and we want Him to help us to love them 
too, even with the dirty faces and rude ways that many of 
them have. One day Hannah was telling us how, when she 
was going to send the children away because she thought 
they would bother us, she remembered how Jesus rebuked 
His disciples and said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and so we say, ‘“‘ Help me to love like Thee.” 

We stay in this village several days, and every day we have 
these little folks come to see us. On Saturday we tell them that 
if they will wash their faces and comb their hair they may come 
in on Sunday and we will show them the Bible pictures we 
have brought. So they come and we try to think their faces 
are clean because we know they have tried to make them so, 
although to us they still look rather grimy. Poor little things, 
they know nothing of Jesus and all the sweet things we have 
heard all our lives, but they listen, and we try hard to make 
them understand a little, and ask Jesus to let it go into their 
hearts. 

Now are you too tired to go about ten miles farther, while we 
stop at three other places? If not we will go over another 

retty road, along a river and through fields of grain up to a 
Fittle village where we stay for a night. Hannah meetsa little 
girl and asks her if she knows where the “ people who believe 
in Jesus” live, and she says “ Why yes, my father is one.” Dear 
little soul, we hope she soon will be one too. There are two 
young men here who have become Christians very lately, but 
all the people receive us nicely, and before we leave in the 
morning we have a bonfire burning all the idols, or “ devils” 
as they call them, that they have worshipped in this house 
where we stay. The next day we goa few miles farther, and 
that will be the length of our journey for this time. A lot of 


* From The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
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visitors Come again, and we talk and urge 
them to believe, and then we must leave them, 
hoping and praying that they will give up all 
the worship of evil spirits and learn to trust 
in Jesus. Going back from here we are caught 
in the rain, but our coolies get wetter than 
Tt { wedo, and we have dry clothes in our box, 
| so we are soon comfortable after we get in 
* the house. 
The road back being what we have already 
vy passed over, you do not need any farther 
description, but we will stop again to see our 
poor old sick woman, and this time she seems 
to be dying. She is so glad to see us, and 
pointing her poor old hands upwards she 
gasps out: “I am going up there”—“ to- 
night I will go.” Our eyes fill and our hearts 
go out in prayer to Jesus to receive her for 
His own love’s sake, and then we have to leave her. 

And so we journey on over the high mountain and back 
again to our own clean home in Wonsan, which seems nicer 
than ever after our stay in the mud houses. But we cannot 
forget those we have seen, and so let us all ask God to held 
them to know His love and give their lives to Him. 
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The Good Book. 


A FRENCH colporteur was leaving a village, where his sales 
had been but scanty, and so was rather cast down. But he 
caught a glimpse of a house standing by itself, and made for 
it. Going up to the door he knocked. No answer. He 
knocked louder ; still no answer. He was going, when he 
heard a gruff voice behind him saying, “ What do you want?” 
He came back, went up the steps, and held out a New Testa- 
ment tothe man. “ These are the words of Christ,” said the 
colporteur. ‘“ But I have that book,” replied the man, and he 
went and came back, showing a New Testament. 

“T bought it from a pedlar like you for my little girl, who is 
now dead. The priest told me it was a Protestant Book, and 
that I should not have bought it. He had bidden me not to 
give it to my daughter, and to burn it. This I never did. I 
placed the book on the top shelf of my cupboard, and said to 
the child, who wished to see it, ‘You cannot understand it yet ; 
the priest said so.’ 

“One day the child found the book, and, anxious to read it 
unnoticed, lest she should be scolded, took it to school and 
read it on the way. This she did two days following. And 
then she put the book back in its place and said to me : 

““« Father, give me that book. I would so much like to read 
it. You bought it for me.’ 

“« But I haven't got it,’ I said. 

“‘Itis there, father, up in the cupboard. I read a little of 
it; and I thought I would ask permission to take it.’ 

“T had a glance at the book, and then gave it to her, saying: 
‘Just good for children, this.’ 

‘A few weeks afterwards she was taken ill, and a fortnight 
later she was dead. When I saw she was dying a tear dropped 
from my eyes. 

‘“«Father, don't cry,’ she said, ‘Jesus has said, ‘“ Let little 
children come unto Me.” I shall not be unhappy. Jesus said 
to the thief, “‘ To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” He 
will welcome me just as readily ; don’t you think so?’ 

“She died a few hours afterwards. Since then I have been 
reading that book.” 

It is impossible to say how much this incident encouraged 
me, and made me happy. I kept saying to myself, ‘‘ No, our 
work is not in vain.”—Bible Sociely Gleanings. 





- In Tibet little girl babies are never killed, as they often are 
in China, except in cases where Tibetan women have married 
Chinamen. Tibetan children are very obedient. 
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What the Postmaster dfd 
not Rnow. 


By REv. LAURENCE B. RIDGELY. 


ECENTLY the assistant postal officer in the Chinese 
R Imperial Post Office at Hankow was talking with his 
superior. The latter, a Scotchman, was expressing 
himself on the subject of Chinese Christians, as foreign 
officials, tourists, and others who know little about the subject 
Matton do. “The minute you tell me a Chinaman is a 
hristian,” said he, “I want nothing more to do with him. 
He’s no good.” 

Now the assistant postal officer happened to be not only a 
Christian (a Wesleyan and an Englishman),. but also well 
acquainted with the facts. So he asked the postmaster a 
question : “ What do you think of Mr. Liu, our shroff ?” 

‘“‘He’s a good man,” said the postmaster, ‘‘a very capable 
man. We couldn't do without him.” (In fact, every cent of 
the post office money passes through his hands.) 

“Well,” said the assistant, “he’s a Christian—a Roman 
Catholic.” 

““H'm !” was the postmaster’s only comment. 

“What do you think of Yang ?” 

“Thomas Yang in the registry department ?” 

ce Yes. ” 
ne He’s good. We've just promoted him to entire charge 
there!” 

‘‘ He’s another,” said the assistant. 
Tsang ?” 

“You mean John Tsang, that DE fellow in the registry 
department ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He’s a first-rate fellow, very trustworthy.” 

“He's another Christian. He and Yang are both com- 
municants in the American Church Mission.” 

“Qh!” said the postmaster. 

“What about Joseph Tsai, at Han Yang?’ 

“Well, we've given him entire eee at the Han Yang 
office,” said the postmaster. 

“He’s another Christian ; 
Episcopal Mission.” 

‘““Indeed !” said the postmaster. 

“How about Tsen ?” 

“You mean Tsen Hua-P’u, whom we've just sent to Hunan, 
to take charge of the new office at Hsiang-t’'an? There’s 
nothing the matter with him !” 

“Well, he’s another communicant in 
Episcopal Mission.” 

‘Qh, keep still!” said the postmaster. ‘“ That'll do!” 

The facts are even better than this incident indicates. Of 
eight Chinese employés in the Hankow office, four are 
Christians, and these four are the ones who have steadily 
earned promotion and now occupy the highest positions— 
they are the best men in the office. The men chosen from 
this office to send to responsible positions in other places have 
all been Christians. 

This incident is a fair illustration of the complete 
ignorance of what Missions are doing which characterizes 
a large proportion of the foreigners who live in 
China outside of missionary circles. They not 
only do not know what Missions are doing, nor how they do 
it, but they do not even know the facts about their own 
employés. Many pride themselves on understanding no 
Chinese and knowing nothing about the people. It is well to 
remember this when “ people who have lived in China” tell 
us that Missions are doing harm rather than good, and that 
‘there is no such thing as a real Chinese Christian.”—The 
Spirit of Missions. 


“What do you think of 


belongs to the American 


the American 





THE Rev. E. B. Riley, L.M.S., of the Daru Mission, was 
appointed to the charge of the F ly River District of the New 
Guinea Mission, vice the late Rev. James Chalmers. 
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C.0.. Wotes. 


HE C.M.S. Anniversary Sermon will be preached 
this year in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on Monday, 
ay 2nd, by the Rev. Hubert Brooke, of St. Margaret’s, 

Brighton. The service will commence at 6.30. - 
* * * * * 

The Annual Meetings of the Society will be held the 
following day as follows:—Morning Meeltinp (Exeter 
Hall) at 11 o’clock. Chairman, Sir John Kennaway, 
Bart, M.P. The speakers will include the Bishop of 
Richmond, the Bishop of Sierra Leone, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and Archdeacon Eyre. A simultaneous 
meeting will be held at Queen’s Hall, presided over by 
Colonel Williams, M.P. Evecuing Mecting (Exeter Hall) 
at 7 o’clock. Chairman, Sir Algernon Coote, Bart. 

* * * * « 

In a letter dated December 28th, 1903, the Rev. Dr. 
Hooper, a C.M.S. missionary in the N.W. Provinces of 
India, relates the energetic efforts of Mrs. Besant (for so 
long a well-known lecturer in England) to put new life 
into the forces of Hinduism. For some years Mrs. 
Besant did her work by travelling and delivering lectures, 
but eventually she concentrated her efforts on the 
establishment of a ‘‘ Central Hindu College” at Benares. 
Here the founder, assisted by a large staff of professors, 
Englishmen and (single) ladies, instructs the boys and 
youths of the sacred city in the principles of Hinduism ! 

* # * * * 

During the second week of January last a serious 
anti-foreign rising took place in the Asaba district 
on the western side of the River Niger, West 
Africa, whereby the lives of the missionaries and 
the native Christians were imperilled and their 
property destroyed. The attacking party are 
called the Ekwumekwu. The Government is taking 
prompt and strong measures for the repression of the 
insurrection— making the rebels build again all that they 
have destroyed, and so punishing them that it is hoped 
they will see the folly of attempting another rising. 

* * e s s 


The Church Missionary Society has received the 
following testimony to the success and value of the 
Peshawar Mission from Dr. George Adam Smith, the 
well-known Glasgow Free Church Professor, who has 
been spending the winter in India :—“ I should like to 
say that I was greatly impressed by the work of the 
C.M.S. in Peshawar. . I visited the hospital, saw 
the out and the in-patients, and saw besides, on our 
visit to the Khyber Pass with Dr. Lankester, the number 
of wild men who welcomed him for what he had done 
for themselves or their friends. I only wish members 
of the Church at home could see things as we saw them. 
If that were so, neither means nor men would be 
wanting for one of the most providential opportunities 
and noble efforts in Christ’s work at the present day.” 

A LAYWORKER. 
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MoTTo—" Every Little Helps." BAS!®S—*“ Carey's Weekly Penny.” 


OsvEcTs— 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelislng the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £28,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £5,000 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3.000 for Indian Famine relief. 

Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
Seas on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer's Kingdom 

cited. 


Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
seoeaed **London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 

Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WERK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions. 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. Issues 
‘Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 


AAD. U, Hews and Hotes. 


I wAS recently addressing a small meeting in the rapidly rising town of Sutton 
(Surrey), when a lady made the remark that “ Sutton does not give £5 a year to 
Foreign Missions.” Doubtless this statement needed much modi- 





The fication, though I see the latest C.M.S. report acknowledges the 
Sleeping receipt of a total of 4oo pence from this well-to-do suburban 
Sickness. district of close on 30000 inhabitants. Another town of go 0co 


souls sends up 1,000 pence to the same Society. As the greatest 
subscription on record was only two mites— equal to about twopence of our coinage 
—it is possible that the actual donors of the above sums were themselves giving 
very liberally, but what of the 120,000 who did not give even the proverbial penny ? 
Surely the mysterious and deadly African disease called the sleeping sickness 
has taken hold of their churches. ‘Show me a church,” says one of the best- 
known ministers of the present day, * which has not the least interest or enthusi- 
asm in Foreign Missions, or which deals out its contributions to the work in 
niggardly and begrudged pittances, and I do not need to feel the spiritual pulse 
of that church. Indeed there is very little beating to feel.” “If a man love 
Me he will keep My words,” and where there is no love there is no life. 


% % * * 


ALREADY several applications have reached this office for immediate assistance 
from Societies and Missions involved in the failure of Messrs. William Watson 
& Co. The liabilities are now stated to reach three-quarters of 

Bank Crash a million, and the Receiver thinks they may even greater. 
in Bombay. The Balaghat Mission, the Anglo-Indian Evangelization Society, 
Miss Millard’s Blind Famine Orphans, the Home for the Aged and 

Friendless, the Olivet Christian Mission (Dumaria), ali of which look more or less 
to this Society for a measure of support, have suffered, some having lost 





BOWDEN’S INDIAN BALM 


Is strongly recommended by Mr. J. W. C. FEGAN, who has 
used it for years for personal ailments and in his Homes. 


Feat AN IDEAL 
; iE on {)| REMEDY FOR 
BOWDEN’S SOOTHING was ALL THROAT 
NIDA CLEANSING AND CHEST 
: & HEALING COMPLAINTS, 
INULIN) OINTMENT} iNFLamma- 
INDIAN BALM G3, BARNSTAPLE TIONS, 
AND SORES. 





7td.5 1/74, 2'G, 4/6, and 9/-, Post Free. (Reductions on large sizes 
for Missions at Home and Abroad.) 
Free Sample from Barnstaple Depot on receipt of Stamp for Postage. 
Missionaries in many lands find it to be a veritable treasure Every Home or 
Foreign Worker should have a supply for use in connection with spiritual service. 
A missionary from Mexico, now working in Devonshire, writes: ‘It has proved 
‘an open sesame’ to many a closed door in this town.’ 


Sold at Office of “All Nations,’ 22, Exeter Hall, Strand. 
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their all. The bankruptcy of this well-known firm appears to be due to 
no irregularity on the part of the eminent business men who were at the helm, 
but solely to outside and unexpected causes. We desire to not only extend 
our ay ben to the sufferers from this staggering blow, but as far as readers of 
this paper will co-operate, to render them some practical assistance in their hour of 
need, 

“Our Mission is left absolutely without funds’ is the distressing cry from one, 
and another writes “ Five pounds is all the mohey we shall have to cover nearly 
three months’ expenses.’ In the latter case, as far as we know, there is no one out- 
side of the readers of this paper who knows anything about the Mission or cares for 
its welfare. 

We have therefore opened a “Bombay Bank” (Mission Assistance) Fund, and 
anticipate the privilege of bearing some part of the financial burdens entailed on 
Missions by the suspension of this widely esteemed firm. 


* * * * m 


Tue following letter from Dr. Batstone is an interesting one. It was sccompanied 
by another expressing delight with the very generous, unexpected, and complete 
supply of drugs and instruments now safely to hand! Bishop 


Bidar Warne has himself personally voiced his gratitude for this and 
Medical many other favours shown by our Bureau to their Missions in India 
Mission, and the East. 


** Bidar, Deccan, India, 
. Feb. roth, 1904. 

Dear Mr. Jongs,—The last two months has been a very busy time for me, and 
the near approach of our annual Conference of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, before which the subject of the Medical Mission needed to come, has been the 
cause of my long silence, but now I can write dehnitely and at length. 

Before I could take full advantage of your kind offers to support a Medical work in 
Bidar, it was necessary for me to know the attitude of the Conference toward it, for 
you know probably that since 1857 our Mission has steadily discuuraged medical 
missionary work (excepting amongst women by women) chiefly on the ground of 
expense and the rfaucity of workers. The whole matter was brought before the 
meeting, and after a short discussion it was referred to the Cabinet, which was 
composed of three Bishops and the Chairman of our District. After due consideration, 
the Cabinet passed the following resclution, and afterwards the Corference did the 
same unanimously :—'‘ Having heard of the geneious offer of the ALL NarTIons-. 
Missionary Union to support in whole or in part a Medical Mission as a part of our 
work in Bidar, and this ata time when multitudes are appealing to us to heal their 
sick, and recognizing tne peculiar value of Medical work in opening doors and pre- 

aring the way of the Lord, resolved, that we record our hearty appreciation of this 
Kind offer, recognize the hand of God in leading us into this form of Mission werk, 
and heartily commend it to the prayers and sympathy . f all Christian people.” 

The passing of the above means more than appears on the surface. It means not 
only blessing to tens of thousands in and around Bidar, but it means a changed 
policy and possibly the opening up of Dispensaries and Hospilals elsewhere in our 
Indian Mission Stalions. 

It has given great joy to many of cur missionaries and especially to those who are 
M.D.’s. f need hardly say how Mrs. Batstone and myself rejoice in what we believe 
to be the loving kindness of our Heavenly Father, and we praise God thet he ever put 
it into the heart of Mr. Jackson and yourself to make the generous offer you have, and. 
which has already led to so much.” 


* * * * * 


Frigeps who contributed tothe box sent to Pastor and Mrs. Collins Joyce, of Bahia, 

Brazil, would possibly like to know its contents. Mrs. Christopher, who kindly packed 

it, writes :—" It was just splendid. . . . I am sure they will be 

The Empty surprised and delighted ; they will hardly know whattodo. There 

Cupboard = were socks and stockings, handkerchiefs, lace, ribbons, Alpaca dress 

Filled. lengths, muslins, cambrics, zephyrs for frocks, blouses, pinafores, 

towels, tablecloths, sleeping suits, soap, biscuits, chocolates, sweets, 

pictures and crayons for the children, cecoa, a hat for Mrs. Joyce, and «ther things. f 

can hardly remember them all. . But itis a splendid surprise packet. Do 
you not think so? I should like to see them unpack it at the end of this week.” 


% *% * * v 


Pastor A. Hay Owens, whose churches suffered so much from the late hurricane 
that swept over Jamaica, has e'ghteen thousand negroes in his three parishes, of 
whom only seven thousand are able to read God's Word. He 
writes :—" But I have discovered that if the Bible truth and 
Bible stories are presented to them in the form of pictures, they 
can better understand them. I am therefore asking if you could put an appeal in 
ALL Nations for a magic lantern for me. I know this would be of great service 
in leading many to know the truths about Christ and His redeeming love.” 

Miss Stubbs, of the Y.W.C.A., Jhansi, in thanking us for a gift of Protestant 
literature for her lending library says :—‘‘ The chaplaincies are hotbeds of Ritualism. 
I would gladly welcome such books as ‘ Mistress Marjorie’ or other stories showing 
the outcome of Ritual errors.” 

Miss Hodgkin, of the Postal Mission in South America, informs us that “twenty- 
one post offices in neglected Paraguay welcome El Correo, but lack of funds prevents 
us from posting it to them regularly.” 

We have made a small grant of 140 gospels to our friend, Miss Mary Reed, of 
Chandag Leper Asylum, now taking a greatly-needed rest. 

Miss Nellie Warr, ot Nan-Chau-Fu, reports convalescence, and pleads for a fellow- 
helper in that great city, where she is the only Protestant worker. 


= * * % 
A Rattway Guarp sends, under the text, ‘‘ Freely ye have received,” the sum of 25s. 


Wants. 


A collector writes :—‘*One of my regular subscribers is a poor, aged, bed ridden 

: woman, thirty-five years a prisoner of the Lord, and whose small 

Joyful income entirely ceases in eighteen months time. She shyly slipsa 

Giving. carefully wrapped up sixpence into my hand, only insisting that her 
name shouid not be put down.” 

Miss A. writes :— ‘I send you £1 for the M.P.A. Leper Asylum at 


Ludhiana. I earned it by making a large piece of silk patchwork, which took me 
some months to make.” 
Miss St. D. . . tells us how her missionary hens help the Gospel. In two 
ears the proceeds of the eggs they lay have been distributed as follows :—Indian 
amine Fund, £6 whe od; North Africa Mission, £2 78. od.; and 125. in hand towards 
supplying a musical box to an hospital in Kimberley. 
A Ragged School Superintendent writes :—'* The Sunday School infants at Field 
Lane, Clerkenwell, have sent you 20s., mostly collectcd in farthings.”’ 
We notice the above, not to praise the givers, but to show how willing hearts need 
never cry, ‘' I wish to heip, but I cannot, my means will not permit me to do so.” 
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Two errors crept into my review of the work of the Greenwich Auxiliary, for 


SgEVeKRAL missionaries ask us to join in pei for conversions amongst their large 
which I must apologize. he Gospel Hall in Singapore was rented, not erected, 


Famine families. We have also had the Puiviicns of a visit from Bishop 
Warne, who pleaded for support of forty orphans under the care of 


and the Bible Van was supplied to Mr. Tilden Eldridge, of the 
Apologia. Bible Society, and not to his colleague, Mr. Chapman. 
& 


* od * * 


TweEnty large quilts for Ramabai, from Mrs. Gilmour-Morrison ; two large parcels, 
from Miss Chenevix-Trench ; packets of used foreign stamps, from Mrs. C. Jennings ; 
Deacon Abraham, of Persia; Miss Thomson, Jamaica; Rev. Wm. C. 
Gifts in = Morris, of Palermo: ; a collection in an album, from Miss Morgan ; 
Kind. unused stamps, from Rev. Dr. Zwemer, Arabia ; ; and 217 khurtas 
and cholies from various friends. All most welcomed and 

thankfully received. 

* * * * 


THE new postal orders advancing by sums of sixpence as the unit up to one 
pound have been welcomed by our collectors, whose remittances so often deal with 
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the odd pence. I think they are one advantage, too, to our own . 
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Visiting Chinese Prisons. 


By JOHN A. STOOKE 
(China Inland Mission). 


HE idea of visiting a prison sounds to many rather 
(oy a serious matter ; and I must admit that I have 
been eighteen years in China and have never 

been inside a Chinese prison before. Yet our Master’s 
“inasmuch” speaks of visiting prisoners. It came about 
in a very unexpected way. Being a photographer, I 
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wanted to get a photograph of a prisoner in the collar or 
cangue, so my boy informed the T’ing-li Yamen, where 
the key is kept,and Mr. Chang, the official, came himself, 
and escorted me over. There are four or five different 
wards. Dr. Clark and I went over the main prison, 
containing thirty-five prisoners. You enter on the side 
of the second court on going into the Yamen, or official’s 
residence. The doorway is not inviting. Through a 
narrow circular window in the massive door a prisoner's 
head may usually be seen. He is contrasting his 
captivity with the freedom outside. You pass through 





A GROUP OF PRISONERS IN CANGUES. 
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a narrow-arched gateway. After some delay the rusty 
lock is turned, and the prison door swings slowly on 
its hinges. On entering the prison court a creepy 
feeling comes over you, as you find yourself surrounded 
by a crowd of men who are undergoing sentences 
varying from a few days to a life. A not uncommon 
sentence is imprisonment till the prisons are empty, 
that is, till the death of the present emperor. A 
general reprieve is granted on the accession of a new 
emperor, and so not a few look forward to the death of 
the present occupant of the throne with considerable 
satisfaction. 

Of the five wards each has a different name anda 
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in full. Still worse are the double collars. The dis- 
comforts of the huge massive collars, always on one, 
day and night, prevent one from sitting, standing, or 
walking with comfort ; they are more serious at night, 
hindering the prisoner from lying down properly. The 
double collars are infinitely more painful. Two men 
are thus bracketed together, and unable to move an 
inch either way without mutual consent. To me it 
looks like degrading manhood into the likeness of 
animals. We watch two men thus bracketed. At 
first they are in a sort of sitting or squatting attitude, 
with small sticks at the four corners of the door-like 
collar to take off the weight. Soon the orders are 





THE SAME PRISONERS SEATED. 


different degree of confinement. We hrst inspect the 
best, that reserved for first-class misdemeanants. No 
handcuffs or manacles are to be seen, and you could 
not tell the difference between the prisoners and the 
men outside. I photographed a group of the thirty-five, 
and then one of the two head-men of the ward—old 
criminals—one a murderer, the other a highwayman. 
We next proceed to a small court and ward of felons, 
and see at once the difference. Several have the heavy 
collars on—terrible things—day and night. These 
wooden collars are about three feet square, and four to 
five inches in thickness, with a hole in the centre just 
large enough for a man’s neck. They are clamped 
together with a mallet, and two strips of paper are 
pasted on, with the date, charge, and sentence written 


given for all to go inside for the night. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that they stagger up into the perpen- 
dicular, and proceed to walk, one being taller than the 
other. Again, one is suffering from dysentery, to add 
to the complications, and is also so weak that he can 
scarcely support the weight of the collar. On reaching 
the narrow doorway they have to be helped to get 
through, and the process of sitting down for the night 
is a difficult process. What would happen if they 
quarrelled would be hard to say. There are other 
modes of punishment, such as the long cage with a 
chain at the top, with heavy iron weight attached for 
the neck. 

Here is another ward, dark, gloomy, and filthy, the 
prisoners with haggard faces looking through. There 
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is suffering humanity here; many are afflicted with 
bodily ailments besides the prison bitterness. So 
Dr. Clark and I decided to go on an errand of mercy, 
and give medicine to the sick. Dysentery is one of the 
common ailments brought on by the damp earth floor ; 
this, of course, increases the insanitary condition. 
Several, too, are suffering from fever. It is sad to see 
those with collars also suffering from fever, and pre- 
vented from lying down properly by the huge collars, 
though in much pain. They were grateful for the 
medicine, and, of couse, we used the opportunity to 
preach and exhort to repentance. 

To judge from their remarks, you would imagine 
them to be the most innocent and injured set of men 
you ever met, and that the wicked world had conspired 
against them with a certain amount of success. No 
doubt quite a number are suffering wrongly and have 
done no harm. Some looked lively, others looked sad. 
I tried to impress them with the fact that they might 
start life afresh and become reformed characters by a 
new power coming to change their hearts. Then I 
sought to point them to Jesus. After two months’ 
systematic visiting, about twice a week, I feel almost as 
much at home there as they do. We generally get very 
respectful treatment, and the prisoners are glad to see 
us. On leaving last time it sounded rather ironical ; 
they used the polite formula, ‘‘Go slowly. Excuse our 
escorting you further ! ” 

My story must now pass to the arrival of the new 
Mandarin, a young man of 28, tall, brisk, and full of life 
and vigour. His brother is studying in Japan. He is 
nick-named ‘‘ M. Chang of the Straw Sandals,”” because 
of his detective proclivities. He goes out of an evening 
in disguise to tea Shops and opium dens, gets to know 
all that is going on, and then has the bad char- 
acters up to be punished. Ina house close to us here he 
discovered a man keeping an opium denand brothel. He 
had all the household up and the head man and woman 
beaten with 500 stripes each, and their door closed up. 
These are a few of his reforms during the first month. 

Mr. Chang, the Mandarin, called on me recently, and 
I returned his call. Heisa charming young fellow, and 
might almost have been a young Cambridge student, so 
free and unconventional was he, and simply delighted 
with everything foreign. His father was Fan’tai (or 
Treasurer) at Lancheo, Kansuh province. I supplied him 
with some books and magazines, and he has been most 
anxious to return presents. First came his card, with 
some expensive native perfumes and a large packet of 
tea. Then he wrote me eight copies of my visiting card, 
and had a block cut for stamping and a packet of best 
visiting cards printed for my use. I must say it is rather 
a new idea for a Mandarin to take so much notice of a 
humble foreigner. No doubt times are changing. We 
talked of many things—prison reforms, street reforms, 
opium reforms, and so on. He fully approved of my 
suggestions that prisons should be cleaner, lighter, and 
more sanitary, that prisoners should work and not be kept 
idle all day, and that they should be taught trades, or some 
way of making an honest livelihood. It is encouraging 
to me to hear that he hopes to build some improved 
prisons. Perhaps some at other stations may be led to 
commence some such work and be equally encouraged. 

We discussed also punishments and treatment. One 
story in the Bible, he said, struck him especially—show- 
ing Christ’s compassion and yet indicating the law—the 
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woman taken in sin. “Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone.” He is also full of military ardour. 
At P’engch’'i he led the troops in person to meet the 
Boxers at Tai-ho Chen. With only a handful of one 
hundred men he put over a thousand to flight and a hun- 
dred odd were killed. He was decorated for it at Pekin. 

Remember that barbarous punishments are still going 
onin China. In my last Shanghai paper I read of a 
man being beaten to death by order of the Dowager 
Empress at Pekin—beaten on the back and thighs with 
flat bamboos. It took over two hours, and although the 
flesh was beaten to shreds the man lived on and had to 
be. strangled. 

I shall be happy to communicate personally with any 
interested in prison work and reform. 


The Punjab Mission: 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
>" the year 1899, Mr. and Mrs. R. Venables Greene, who 





had been engaged in Mission work in India for some 

years under the C.M.S., withdrew and returned to 

England. Mr. Greene, having been admitted to 
Orders in the Reformed Episcopal Church, went out again to 
India with his wife, to open up a work which was later 
organized as the Punjab Mission of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Greene being formally appointed Honorary 
Director in India. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene decided that they would not resume 
work in that part of the Mission field in which they had 
formerly laboured as honorary missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, and where they were well known, but 
would seek some hitherto unworked district. This they found 
in that part of the Punjab called District Montgomery. It 
lies about half-way between Lahore and Multan, about eight 
hundred miles due north from Bombay, and twelve hundred 
miles by rail, and is one of the most desert-like parts of the 
Punjab. It has a population of several hundred thousand 
people, scattered in three to four thousand villages, in an area 
of over four thousand square miles. Part of the waste has 
recently been reclaimed by the Government Irrigation Works, 
and large sums are already voted for further developments ; 
so that the population is expected to considerably increase. 
The main railway line from Kurachi runs through the district, 
making it‘easily accessible. The roads are bad. The parts 
most populated are studded here and there throughout the 
district with Government rest-houses, which, by the courtesy 
of the Government officers, have always been at the disposal 
of the missionaries. 

The people are mostly Mohammedans, many of whom are 
only restrained by strong posts of resident police, being a few 
years ago very turbulent. The remaimder of the population 
consists of Hindus, Sikhs, and low castes. 

The method pursued has been itinerant, medical, and 
evangelistic. Mr. Greene has been very successful with 
operations for cataract. Although the Mission has existed for 
so short a time, some fruit has been gathered. 

Mr. Joseph Callan, the accepted missionary student of the 
Church—towards whose support the A.N.M.U. has made a 
small contribution through its collectors for some years—has 
been ordained to the diaconate, and had a six months’ course 
at Livingstone College. He hopes soon to be in India so as 
to acquire the language and be ready to itinerate with the 
Rev. R. Venables Greene, when the latter goes out, as he has 
undertaken to do, in the autumn. Further reinforcements are 
required, who will need to have sufficient support. Passage 
money, outfit and maintenance in the field must be provided 
if new workers are to be accepted. The A.N.M.U. will 
receive contributions for transmission. Mr. Greene would 
welcome opportunities for sermons, drawing-room meetings, 
etc., on behalf of the Mission. 





By the Way. 


THE erection of the Shanghai “ Exeter Hall’”—the 
Martyrs’ Memorial of China—is being advocated in this 
country by the Rev. and Mrs. MacGillivray, of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who are acting as the 
representatives in the matter of the Protestant mission- 


aries of China. They are prepared to preach and 
lecture on behalf of the scheme. 
Their address is: Care of China 
Inland Mission, Newington Green, 
N. It is estimated that over five 
thousand native Christians and two 
hundred and twelve missionaries 
and others, belonging to eighteen 
different Societies, have been mar- 
tyred in China during the last 
hundred years. The memorial will | 

take the form of an Interdenomi- A 2 
national Union Hall for Chinese - 
meetings, with offices for Bible and 

Tract Societies. The cost is esti- 4 
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mated at £50,000, The idea has ' 
been endorsed by the leading mis- 
sionaries of over fifty Societies. A 
Memorial Committee has _ been 
formed, consisting of the Com- 
mittee of the Shanghai Missionary 
Association—with the addition of 
special representatives from the 
Societies which have had martyrs, 
and corresponding members from 
sixty-two Missionary Associations in 
various parts Of the world. Dr. 
Griffith John, Dr. Ross, Dr. Gibson, 
the Rev. W. E. Scothill, and many 
others cordially recommend the scheme to the support 
of the English and American Churches, It is hoped 
to have the memorial erected by 1907, the Centenary 
year of Protestant Missions in China. 
*¥ 5 ¥ 

WiItTH deep regret we record the fact that Mr. Labaree, 
a missionary of the American Presbyterian Board, and 
son of Dr. Labaree, one of the oldest and best known 
agents of the Board in Persia, was murdered about the 
middle of March. Mr. Labaree left his home in Urumia 
in Order to escort an American lady to Khoi, a town situ- 
ated about eighty miles to the north of Urumia, and on 
his return was waylaid and murdered by a Seyid—that 
is, a descendant of the Prophet—who, only a few months 
previously, killed, in cold blood, a highly-educated and 
respected Syrian, After committing the latter crime the 
man was forced, through the representations of the Eng- 
lish Consul at Tabriz, to flee from Urumia, and he took 
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refuge among the Kurds in Tergaway. With 
a party of these nomads he subsequently went 
to Salmas, a plain between Urumia and Khoi, 
but on hearing that some Americans were 
going to Khoi, he, in company with three 
others, followed them. ‘They did not succeed 
in coming up with their intended victim, and 
consequently went in search of Mr. Labaree. 
After killing the servant, the murderer and 
his party conducted their victim to a secluded 
valley, some six miles off, where they murdered 
him in a very cruel manner with daggers. The 
Persian Government promised to take active 
steps to bring the criminal to justice, but up to the time” 
of going to Press no serious attempt had apparently 
been made to do so. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Griffith John, of Hankow, will complete 
fifty years of service next April. To 
commemorate this fact the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society have 
decided to inaugurate “The Griffith 
John Jubilee Fund,” which is to be 
applied to the erection of educational 
buildings at present urgently needed 
in Hankow. 
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Tue Irish Society has now been 
amalgamated with the Scripture 
Readers’ Society for Ireland, and the 
joint Society is to be known as the 
Scripture Readers’ and Irish Society. 
Some years ago the Irish Society 
sought an amalgamation with the 
Irish Church Missions, but this was 
found to be impracticable. The I.C.M. 
had already taken over the manage- 
ment of two smaller organizations— 
the Irish Church Colportage Mission 
and the Belfast Parochial Mission. 
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THE latest report of the Spezia 
Mission for Italy and the Levant 
has just reached us. Italy has a_ population 
of 32,831,644 souls, of whom 32,700,000 are Roman 
Catholics, Infidels, or Agnostics. The Mission was 
founded by the Rev. Edward Clarke in 1866, and 
is carried on by him and his colleague, the Rev. H. H. 
Pullen. There are large Day and Sunday Schools, and 
one of the brightest spots in the whole Mission is the 
Orphanage at Casa Luni. This part of the work has 
been very fiercely assailed during the last two years, but 
victory has been gained. Gospel preaching in the well- 
established stations, itinerant work, also work in the 
Italian Army and Navy and amongst the ships of all 
nations, and the distribution of God’s Word are carried 
on actively. The Mission recently suffered a very heavy 
loss in the death of Mr. S. B. Clarke, brother of its 
founder, and a very gifted artist, who lived in Spezia. 
There was, unfortunately, a small deficit at the close of 
last year. 


—— 
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Reviews. 





THE NAMES ON THE GATES OF PEARL. 
WALLER, D.D. 38. 6d. (Marshall Brothers.) 


The thought which suggests this series of sermons is the 
significance of the use of the Jewish tribal names by 
which to designate the gates into the new Jerusalem. 
.“The perpetuation of these names in a city where there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus,” says the author, “seems to give them an exten- 
sion as wide as the Church of Christ. All who enter the 
new Jerusalem must enter by the gate of some tribe, and 
may be said to pass in as members of that tribe. Hence it 
appears that the tribes severally, as well as the Israelites col- 
lectively, may be regarded as ‘types of us.'” In working out 
this idea, Dr. Waller devotes each sermon to an examination 
of the history of the particular tribe in the word of God, cor- 
recting and arranging all the passages where it is named— 
except in the case of Judah, which occupies too large a pro- 
portion of Biblical space to render this treatment fully possible. 
The history is then spiritualized, and its meaning in the Gospel 
dispensation suggested. The proposition forming the basis of 
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the argument is an interesting one, as affording a reasonable . 


key to the solution of the meaning of the names. Other 
studies are included which partly serve to illustrate the historv 
of one tribe or other, and we are told that ‘“‘the main object of 
all that has been written is to direct attention to the details of 
Scripture history, and to remind the reader that every detail 
has been given, more or less, for the sake of One Person, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
rophecy.’” While feeling that the “ spiritualizing” of Old 
estament history and the introduction of the Lord Jesus 
Christ into Jewish prophecy is often carried to an extent which 
weakens the primary teaching, we cordially approve Dr. 
Waller’s treatment of his themes. The additional studies 
referred to are on Lot, Ishmael, Esau, Jacob, and others, 
whose characters are full of illustrative teaching, and who 
are very certainly “types.” The present issue of this work is 
the third edition—its first appearance having been in 1875— 
and is only a reprint of the second. There are, therefore, 
some points on which the author confesses he would have 
expressed himself differently if he were re-writing, but he is 
“thankful to find so much that he can still approve,” and he 
indicates the more important corrections in the preface. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF UGANDA. By Rev. J. D. 
MULLINS, M.A. Is. 6d. net. (Church Missionary Soctety. 


Hannington, Mackay, Pilkington—these are the three great 
names connected with the brief past of the Uganda Mission. 
Each of their lives has deservedly had a distinct place in 
missionary literature, but there was room, and need, for a 
popular account of the whole work, including that of its 
present leader, Bishop Tucker, a worthy successor of the 
murdered Hannington, and one whose name will have a right 
to rank beside those of the other two mentioned. The past 
few years have witnessed more remarkable strides than ever. 
Those who read Mr. Mullins’ excellent series of articles in 
the C.M.S. Gleaner on the subject of the present hook, will 
find here that he has partly re-written his material, added to 
it, and brought it down to date. There are admirable photo- 
graphs to illustrate the work, and good maps. Mr. Mullins 
makes some sound comments on the phenomenal growth and 
Spiritual progress of the Mission, which we think are worth 
quoting. ‘The success of the Gospel in Uganda has led 
many to draw hasty analogies from it. Why should not other 
Missions be as successful, other native Christian communities 
as quickly self-supporting, as this? Such reasoning fails to 
take into account the combination of circumstances which 
has favoured the development of Uganda Christianity. The 
conquests of Suna and M’'tesa laid an extensive area 
under one _ jurisdiction, so that the missionaries had 
not to contend with the petty tribal and communal 
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jealousies which have so often made the adoption of 
Christianity by one tribe the very reason for its réjection by 
neighbours and rivals; the Baganda proved to be a race more 
receptive of spiritual truth than the stolid, material-minded 
races nearer the coast; their language presented no unusual 
difficulties; no highly developed or attractive religious 
system, no heathen literature, no organized priestly class 
existed to oppose the Gospel message; the first converts 
were drawn rather from the upper than the lower classes, so 
that there being no caste or social ostracism of Christians, the 
power of self-support was always present ; the modes of life 
were so simple that the cost of living in that fertile tropical 
country was very small; the wise firmness exerted at the 
outset made easy the subsequent insistance on self-support ; 
the converts included men of capacity for leadership ; and 
European influence other than that of the missionaries did 
not appear upon the scene until the Gospel had taken a firm 
hold upon the people. The absence of one or more of these 
elements interposes great obstacles to the establishment of 
flourishing native churches elsewhere.” To Mr. Mullins’ 
narrative is added the story of Ham Mukasa, told by himself. 
It is rendered into English by Archdeacon Walker, the style 
and language being delightful, and as the autobiography of a 
prominent native Christian, introducing some sketch of his 
country’s history, by reason of his position, it is full of interest 


LITTLE HANDS AND Gop's Book. By WILLIAM CANTON, 
Is. 6d. net. (Brilish & Foreign Bible Society.) 


To write an official and exhaustive record, a popular history, 
and a children’s narrative on the same theme is not always 
possible, with success, to one man, but Mr. Canton has a 
versatility of gifts which has enabled him to accomplish the 
three-fold task and do it well. This sketch is admirably 
adapted for young readers, without being “childish” in the 
invidious sense. The full collotype plates which illustrate it 
are handsome specimens of the photographer’s art. In our 
Children's Page this month we give a lengthy extract from 
the opening chapter of the book, and we recommend it to 
parents as an excellent means of interesting their children in 
missionary enterprize, and in particular, of course, in the work 
of the Bible Society. 





WHILE rejoicing in the success which has attended the 
labours of Rev. A. J. McFarlane, M.A., in the Boys’ High 
School, Hankow, and recognizing the urgent need for rein- 
forcement of the'staff, especially in view of the fact that Mr. 
McFarlane’s furlough will be due at the beginning of 1905, the 
Directors of the L.M.S. are reluctantly compelled, in the 
present state of the Society's finances, to decline to incur the 
additional expenditure required for the appointment of a 
second European teacher for the High School. They are, for 
the same reason, unable to appoint an additional lady mission- 
ary for the Wuchang Girls’ Boarding School, though 
sympathizing with the need. The Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson states that the opportunities before the Society 
in connection with higher education in China are very 
remarkable. 


DuRING the International Congress of the Salvation Army 
every Army Hall in London and many of the theatres and 
music-halls will be used for meetings conducted by officers 
from all parts of the world. The five or six thousand officers 
present will include representatives of forty-nine different 
countries, speaking thirty different languages. The temporary 
building in the Strand will accommodate 5,000 people. For 
the eight days of the Congress General Booth will probably 
speak five hours each day. There will be no galleries in the 
building. The ultimate cost of the hall will only amount to 
what it would have cost to hire a similar building. It muy 
afterwards be disposed of advantageously to the organizers of 
great political devcehara About ten years have passed since 
the last International Congress. 
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The Congo—The Fourney 
and the Situation. 


By Rev. W. C. SNYDER. 


EN or fifteen years ago the steamship service from 
Europe to the Congo had not attained to its present 
state of improvement, with its really fine steamers, 
fitted up with ice machines, electric light, and all the modern 
conveniences. How vividly I remember the little coasting 
steamer, of the Elder Dempster line, on which we made our 
first trip. The dining-saloon and sleeping apartments were all 
in the stern of the vessel, which rose and fell on the swelling 
ocean like the end of a see-saw, and in rough weather pitched 
and tossed and reeled and whirled like a cork in a kettle of 
boiling water. Most of the passengers remained strapped in 
their bunks, too sick to eat—much to the joy of the captain, 
whose pocket-book fattened as his passengers grew thin. 
With the darkening shadows of night alt these discomforts 
were intensified. A few kerosene lamps shed an uncertain, 
sickly light in the saloon, which served also as dining-room 
and library, while a three-sided lantern-like contrivance, con- 
taining a tallow candle, inserted in the partition at the corner 
of a room, served to light two rooms and the corridor. This 
candle was measured with such mathematical nicety as to 
always burn out at exactly twelve o'clock, leaving the room in 
darkness and filling it at the same time with an unpleasant 
odour. 

We sailed from Liverpool one morning in December, when 
the streets of the receding city were covered with snow, and 
the biting frost in the air had caused all the trees to glisten 
like jewels. We passed through the Bay of Biscay, with its 
turbulent waters, into the semi-tropical ocean, past the Canary 
Islands, and on to the coast of Africa. 

It would be tedious to mention all the towns or ports visited 
on that memorable first trip. I recall with amusement the 
first mate scanning the shore as we sailed and reporting to the 
captain every barrel of palm-oil or sack of coffee he discovered 
on the sandy beach. No freight was too small to stop for. 

Soon after leaving Sierra Leone we anchored in the open 
sea about three miles from shore, and the captain blew his 
whistle to summon the “ Kru boys.” These “ boys” are not 
boys at all, but full-grown men of the Kru Coast, and are 
hired in large numbers to handle the cargo. Soon after the 
whistle sounded the sea was dotted with small canoes coming 
out from the land, each containing three persons. As they 
reached the ship’s side, and scrambled up the single rope 
hanging from the rail, we had a good view of them. One man, 
wearing nothing but a dirty loin-cloth, had his head embel- 
lished with a fairly good high silk hat. Another wore only the 
cast-off red coat of a British officer. The wardrobe of a third 
consisted of a white shirt that looked as if it had been 
laundered about a year before; another wore merely the 
trousers of a pyjama suit. But they were good-natured and so 
willing to work that one soon forgot their costumes. There 
were nearly a hundred of them, under the care of a head man, 
who wore a large brass plate around his neck, on which these 
words were inscribed ; “ Sisters John Griffiths, head man; he 
pass all head men from him country.” “John Bull,” “Salt 
Water,” “ Two Pound Ten,” “ Jack Never Fear,” ‘ Glasgow,” 
a Boy,” and “Pea Soup,” were some of the names 
of the lesser lights from “him” country. They soon 
took possession of the ship and set to work to clean it. 
Such scrubbing of decks, such washing of linen, such 
cleaning of chains and ropes! Under the stern guidance 
of the third mate they soon had a transformed ship. 

As we entered. port and the traders came on board to see 
the captain, there was one question invariably asked, always 
followed by the same answer. After shaking hands with the 
captain the gentleman from the shore would say, “ Did you 
know So-and-So? Well, he’s dead!” At every port we 
heard it, until we knew it so well that the question had to but 
start with the word “ Did,” and we could finish the sentence. 
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It never was, “ Well, he’s married,” or ‘‘ He’s made a fortune,”’ 
but always this—“ Well, he’s dead!" We came to realize the 
deadliness of the clime, and the chances which the trader was 
prepared to take for the sake of the extra pay given to those 
who were willing to work in Darkest Africa. 

Six weeks after leaving Liverpool we reached Matadi. To- 
day the same trip is made in nineteen days, and on up-to-date 
steamers, carrying ice-machines and all modern improve- 
ments. 

At Matadi the Congo river ceases to be navigable, so we left 
the steamer and landed in a little hamlet of a dozen small 
houses. Here we found no railroads, no trolleys, no horse- 
cars, no waggons to carry us farther, and yet we were one 
thousand miles from our objective point. Our first concern 
was to reach Stanley Pool, a distance of about two hundred 
and eighty miles, where the river was again navigable. The 
journey over the caravan route, with a caravan of over a 
hundred natives pressed into service to carry our goods, 
was accomplished in about three weeks. To-day a well con- 
structed railroad connects the two points. At Stanley Pool 
the river again becomes navigable, and a great water- 
way is opened up to river steamers. After a delay of a 
month or so we were enabled to resume our journey on 
one of these small boats. Steaming up the Congo for three 
days, we turned into the Kassai river. As we sailed along 
there opened up on either side an ever-changing panorama of 
beauty passing through all the shades of green. Here we saw 
nature, fresh from the hand of God, ‘unsullied by the touch of 
man. The twining vines had caught in their embrace the 
undergrowth, and formed beautiful castles of green or grottoes 
of emerald, the turrets, the doors, the windows complete. Huge 
creepers, winding their way over the ground like huge serpents, 
or hanging in great loops from tree to tree, seemed like eleph- 
ants’ swings. Twisting and climbing around and up the boles 
of the immense trees, until they overtopped all, they broke 
into brilliant bloom, making some of them a flaming torch or 
peak of snow, as the blossoms were red or white. Through 
these trees and vines and undergrowth scampered great troops 
of monkeys. Over all flew flocks of parrots on lazy wings, 
making the air discordant with their harsh cries. Close along 
the banks, under the shade of the overhanging trees, the eleph- 
ants were bathing, at times drawing into their trunks gallons 
of water and then squirting it over their bodies. In the 
shallower waters were herds of hippopotami, so ugly and 
so hog-like that one wonders why they were ever called horses. 
On the sand-banks along the river the huge crocodiles basked 
in the sun, their yellow skins glistening like gold. 

A trip from Leopoldville to Luebo, our destination, occupied 
a little more than three weeks. The little river steamer 
brought me and my companions up the Congo river into the 
Kassai river, and then up the Lulula river to Luebo. The 
passengers had been landed with their trunks, packages, and 
bales on the little beach, and then the steamer turned and 
vanished. As we saw this, the only tie binding us to civiliza- 
tion, pass out ot sight, a darkness of loneliness such as could 
be felt seemed to settle upon us. 

We had come to teach these people the truths of the Gospel, 
to uplift and civilize them. But between them and us arose 
an almost impassable barrier in the shape of our ignorance of 
their language, and a total inability on their part to under- 
stand a word of English. The first thing to do was to acquire 
a knowledge of the prevailing mode of conveying thought. 
Many were the disappointments and trials, many were the 
mistakes; but by dint of hard work and determination a slow 
but sure advance was made; words were learned, sentences 
acquired, rules formulated, and ‘ grammatical rules and 
vocabulary” evolved. The natives of whom I speak belong 
to the Bantu people of Central Africa. 

Fevers causing the sending home of valuable members of our 
force, as well as deaths from the same fevers, reduced our 
numbers, and disheartened and discouraged us. For overa 
year we worked against great odds, and with no results. 
When we were on the point of giving up and returning home 
the awakening came and the little church was started, which 
now, twelve years later, numbers over two thousand members. 
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Besides the fevers, we had to contend with innumerable and 
pestiferous insects which made life a burden. Snakes from 
six and a-half feet up to thirty feet long drew their slimy 
lengths along the compound and into our houses. Leopards 
walked over the roofs of our houses, and got into our goat and 
chicken houses and carried off our food. Elephants destroyed 
our plantations; inimical natives harrassed us and at times 
made us fear for our lives. But perhaps the worst trouble we 
had came not from the wildness of Africa, nor from the 
many insects, and snakes, and animals inhabiting that dark 
and heathen country, but from a source where we had not 
looked for it, viz., from the rulers of the country that had 
been taken from its original owners. The Congo Govern- 
ment gave us more trouble and anxiety than all else beside. 
Whenever the news came that the soldiers were on their way 
to our section of the country, that night over ten thousand 
natives would sleep in the woods away from their homes and 
villages. Out in the rank and wet woods, unsheltered, unpro- 
tected, at the mercy of the storms, they would sleep until the 
officer had passed. They knew what it meant to remain in 
their villages; they had been taught by former experiences— 
burned villages, dead natives, lost wives, and utter desolation 
generally followed in the wake of the forces. The enforced 
abour system under the Congo Government, as it exists 
to-day, despite all that has been said and written, is a menace 
to all Mission work there. The refusal to grant concessions, 
contrary to the laws under which the Congo State was formed, 
threatens to undo all the good work done by the missionaries. 
We are working hard in America to arouse the public sym- 
pathy, and we trust that, despite the fact that the great 
Eastern question is absorbing the attention of both Europe 
and the United States, something will be done to curb this 
unholy work in the Congo. 


KM Crip to Sbusban. 


By CHARLES E. G. TISDALL. 


TARTING from the town of Dizful, the traveller rides 
S through a flat, open country, along a bridle track, for 
about sixteen miles, to the site of the ancient city of 
Shushan. Here he finds a small hill, or grass-grown mound, 
of about 100 feet in height, and some miles in circumference, 
which is all that is left to-day to mark the once famous city in 
the land of Elam. That this is the actual site has, however, 
been conclusively proved by the excavations made by the 
French Government. . 
Looking at this mound to-day, one finds it hard to imagine 
that, as far back as 2000 B.C., Chedorlaomer, one of the most 
powerful monarchs of the world, lived here; and that when 
Sennacherib invaded it, in 697 B.C., with his vast army, he 
was unable to conquer it. After being conquered and burned 
in 654 B.C., by Assurbanipal, it was rebuilt and used by the 
Achamenian kings as a winter resort. When conquered by 
Alexander, it yielded a treasure of ten millions sterling. Here 
Daniel saw the vision of the ram with two horns (Dan. viii. 2), 
and here it was that Vashti refused to obey King Ahasuerus, 
and Esther was chosen in her stead (Esther i. 2, 12; ii. 16). 
On the top of this mound the French Government hasbuilt 
a splendid castle, from the bricks taken out of the old city or 
cities, for there are three distinct cities, built on the ruins of 
one another. This castle is used by the excavators during 
the winter months, the only season in which any work is done 
here now. The castle is very large and strongly built, the top 
of its roof being fully 200 feet above the level of the surround- 
ing plain. On the first, or ground floor, are the store rooms, 
extending the whole length of the building. Into these a tram- 
way runs, from the cutting where the excavation is going on 
at present, to enable anything of value to be removed at once. 
On the second storey are the rooms used by the excavators 
when here, and then the flat roof, on each corner of which is 
a sort of watch tower. The castle is well able to resist anv 
attack the Arab tribes could bring against it. Standing on the 
roof, one is able to see for fully ten miles or more in every 
direction, as the atmosphere is wonderfully clear. The only 
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signs of habitation are a few black goat-hair tents of the 
Arabs, and the dwelling of the caretaker of Daniel’s tomb, 
which is close by the side of the mound. 

No European or Christian is allowed inside Daniel’s tomb 
by the fanatical Shiah Mobammedan who is in charge, lest 
he should defile it, but through the intervention of a friendly 
Seyid, or descendant of the Prophet, who had accompanied 
us from Shuster, we were allowed to stand a little way from 
the door and look in at the tomb itself. This latter is sur- 
rounded by a sort of trellis-work, and on it is laid an open 
Koran! Underneath the tomb is a kind of cellar, which is 
pointed out as the lion’s den into which Daniel was cast! 
Joining the tomb is a caravanserai, where pilgrims put up 
when visiting it. Outside the door of this caravanserai we 
saw a poor cat struggling about, and on enquiry we found 
that the extra religious Arab, who refused to allow us into the 
tomb, had gouged out both its eyes that morning for stealing, 
and thrown it out thus to‘die a lingering death, his religious 
scruples not allowing him to kill it! 

On our return to Dizful we took a different road on purpose 
to visit a large Arab encampment. Here were some hundreds 
of black goat-hair tents, in the middle of which was a very 





DANIEL'S TOMB. 


large one, used as a reception tent for visitors and a council 
hall for the tribe. On arrival, we were at once taken to this 
tent, where we were received by the Sheikh, a splendid 
looking man of about twenty-two years of age, who came 
forward and saluted us in regular Arab fashion. We then 
took our seats at the top of a square on cushions, with carpets 
underfoot. All round the sides of the square the tribesmen 
sat in rows, according to rank. While we drank the usual two 
cups of coffee some men on camels and horses arrived. Each 
man as soon as his camel knelt, came forward, and, taking 
the Sheikh’s hand, kissed it, and then bowed down and 
placed it to his forehead, then took his place at one side of 
the square and sat silent until asked his news. 

A few hours’ ride brought us back into the filthy streets of 
Dizful, where we were, as usual, saluted by the people with 
curses against Omar, whom they think we believe in, as do 
the Sunni Mohammedans. We were able to dispose of about 
twenty copies of Scripture only, in Dizful, which is a most 
bigoted place, but we were cheered by meeting in this spot, 
where the only witness for Christ is an occasional visit from 
a colporteur of the British and Foreign Bible Society, two © 
men who are on the verge of Christianity, if not already quite 
convinced of the truth. 
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EDITOR 


LIKE the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, that 
of the Good Samaritan had a very special application to 
the Jews of our Lord’s own day. The 

Who is my Jews had no dealings with the Samari- 
Neighbour? tans. They coupled their name with 
that of the devil, cursed them in their 

synagogues, did not suffer them to become proselytes, 
said that to eat their bread was like eating swine’s flesh, 
and denied them all share in the resurrection. This 
feeling, was, of course, reciprocated warmly, and the 
racial differences accounted for it. Yet, as it seems to 
us, our Lord wholly disapproved of the attitude of the 
Jews to these their immediate neighbours, and con- 
demned the narrow ecclesiasticism which refused to 
stretch out a hand of help to those who already 
possessed the truth in a considerable measure. Our 
Lord's interest in this despised and separated people is 
very manifest, not only in this utterance. “He must 
needs go through Samaria” and there speak with the 
woman at Jacob’s well. Nor did He refuse to heal the 
Samaritan leper, but rather commended, with an 
emphasis on his nationality, that one,and hea“ stranger,” 
who alone of the ten returned to give glory to God. 
While the early commission to the twelve expressly 
excluded the Samaritans from the scope of their labours, 
there was no such limitation imposed in the case of the 
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seventy, who were bidden to go ‘into every city and 
place whither He Himself would come.” Indeed He 
had already, with the twelve, passed through Samaria 
and essayed to enter a certain village. Very firm, and 
even stern, was His rebuke of those two disciples who, 
with the customary hatred of the Jew to the Samaritan, 
would have called down fire from heaven to consume 
those who would not receive the Christ. The entire 
history of the Samaritan people is full of fascination. 
They were sent to colonize the land atter the 
ten tribes had been taken into captivity by the king 
of Assyria. A priest of Israel was sent back to teach 
them, and through him, and doubtless also by observa- 
tion and imitation of the remnant that remained, 
they acquired the main principles and practices of 
Judaism, though corrupted by the worship of graven 
images. At the present day the Samaritans form one 
of the most striking little primitive peoples in the 
world. At Nablous, the city which stands on the site of 
ancient Shechem, there are still found somewhat under 
two hundred of this race, resolutely preserving their 
identity and characteristics, though they have often 
been threatened with extinction. They have their own 
High Priest and assistant priests, their synagogue, and 
several very ancient copies of the Pentateuch. One is 
said to have been written by the great-grandson of 
Aaron, but we may be reasonably sceptical of its so 
great age. The books of Moses are the only portion of 
the Bible which the Samaritans acknowledge. Every 
year at the Passover they offer seven Pascal lambs on 


Mount Gerizim. Thus they perpetuate their old-time 


worship, still retaining those points of difference which 
have always marked them as distinct from the Jews. In 
our estimate of the local reference of the parable— 
which is not to be altogether lost sight of in the broad 
philanthropy inculcated, which gives it its fullest sig- 
nificance—our Lord held that the time had come when 
the barrier of prejudice and racial hostility should have 
been broken down, and a missionary enterprize under- 
taken by the Jews to those nearest their own doors. 
In its wider application, the parable embodies our 
Lord’s sublimest teaching in respect to philanthropy, 
to Foreign Missions, and to everything which is Chris- 
tian, and in the truest sense Humanitarian. “ Who is 
my neighbour ?” asked the contentious lawyer, “ willing 
to justify himself,” and Christ in answer selected as 
types those who in spirit were poles asunder, though in 
point of space they were’only at the first remove the 
one from the other. In face of such an illustration, our 
question should rather be—Whe ts not my neighbour ? 
At the present season, when missionary enthusiasm. is 
at its height, may the spirit of the Good Samaritan 


pervade the whole church of Christ. 
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The Greeks in Smyrna. 
By Rev. X. P. Moscuou, Ph.D. 


YOUNG Greek pedlar lately found Christ in this city. 
A He became at once an active worker among his friends 

and acquaintances Another of the same class was 
soon drawn into the net, and it is marvellous to notice the 
progress of God's grace in these rough characters. 

The second of the two had been a desperate individual in 
many ways. As an illustration of his temper and disposition, 
suffice it to say that more than four years ago, while newly 
married, he would treat his young wife with the utmost 
cruelty on the slightest provocation, real or imaginary ; and 
once he stabbed her at different parts of the body so badly 
that she had to be carried in a pitiful state to the Greek 
hospital, while he was lodged in prison to think over his mis- 
deeds. As soon as the wife got well, she left for her paternal 
home in the island of Samos, after setting free her husband. 
There she stayed until recently, when she came back to 
Smyrna to sue for divorce ; but her husband met her with a 
profession of repentance for the past, and she altered her mind 
and settled down again to live with him. But can the leopard 
change his spots? Resolutions and promises were soon 
forgotten, and the old temper reasserted itself with corres. 
ponte cruelty. The poor wife had a miserable prospect 

efore her, when in God’s mercy her husband was influenced 
by the other pedlar’s conversion. Once he came to my house 
with a view to open a discussion on “tradition” and the 
various tenets and ceremonies of the Greek “ Orthodox" 
Church, fully confident that he would confound me by his 
arguments. The arrow of God’s Word, however, pierced his 
heart, and he began to frequent the meetings, and was soon 
led to trust in Christ. 

A wonderful change occurred in the man and his habits. 
Love and consideration took the place of his former cruelty 
towards his wife. He entirely stopped smoking—a habit to 
which he was a great slave from boyhood. He is regular at 
the meetings, together with his wife, who in her turn desires to 
learn to read better, that she may be able to follow her Bible 
and join in the singing of the hymns, 

The other day this converted pedlar had made only 5$d., 
and prayed the Lord to give him better success next day, to 
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THE CEMETERY AT SMYRNA 
(With the reputed Tomb of Polycarp). 


enable him to meet his current expenses. The result was 
8s. 4d. clear profit from next day’s sale. Thus they learn to 
take even their daily bread from the hand of their heavenly 
Father. 

Lately the two pedlars heard a sermon on true repentance 
and restitution. ‘‘To-night we have had a new vision of our- 
selves,” said one at the close. ‘I thought,” replied the 
other, “ that the blood of Christ had cleansed us from all that.” 
“Yes,” responded the first, “‘ He has cleansed us, that we 
might be able to throw away all the evil of our oe that may 
be still clinging to us in the form of money stolen or wrong 
done.” It was one of the first things that he did soon after, to 
go and confess pilfering to the amount of about 15s., taken 
while he served the employees of a certain office as a coffee- 
house waiter, although his confession might lead him to gaol. 

These two veritable brands plucked out of the burning are 
ever ready to do what they can to lead others to Christ, and 
already a number of men among their acquaintances are 
enquiring after the truth. 





THE Rev. Ahmad Shah, a native Indian clergyman, is 
preparing a Concordance of the Koran, which will be of great 
service to missionaries and other students. The importance 
of studying the Koran in the original Arabic is becoming more 
and more generally recognized, and the necessity for a ready 
means of reference to its contents is consequently more 
apparent. The present system of reference which prevails 
amongst Mohammedans is often defective, and affords but 
sparing facilities for locating the passages. The only Concor- 
dance worthy of the name is by the well-known German writer 
Fliigel, but the principle on which it is based restricts its use 
to those who can claim a minute knowledge of Arabic. The 
terms for the new work are Rs.10 for cash with order before 
hee 15th, or Rs. 6 with order and Rs.6 on publication. The 

ook, it is hoped, will be ready before the end of December. 
Orders should be sent to the Editor, “ Al-Hagg,” S.P.G. 
Mission House, Hamirpore, U.P., India. The Bishops of 
Lahore and Lucknow, and Rev. Dr. Rouse, Calcutta, cordially 
commend the scheme. 
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The Ganesh Festival. 


By Rev. E. M. GORDON 
(Of Mungelli). 


OR fifteen nights in succession there was much “ tom- 
Ff toming” in the sleepy little town of Sitarampore. It 
was the annual festival of the Hindu god Ganesh, the 
‘‘God of Hosts.” Every night, after the evening meal, long 
rows of boys and men had walked in single file through the 
narrow lanes of the town. As they passed along they called 
here to one, there to another of their friends, and so the ever- 
lengthening file wended its way to the place of amusement, to 
the house and yard of Kali Charan, the cloth merchant. Two 
months previously, Kali Charan had decided to celebrate the 
festival of Ganesh in his own court-yard. First, he had sent 
for Ramnath, the potter, and in the presence of twenty and 
two witnesses, respectable people of the town, he had 
entered into a contract, and paid trust money for the making 
of his god. After much bickering, he had promised to pay 
ten rupees in silver for an earthen image of Ganesh. The god 
was to be made three cubits high, two cubits wide, well 
painted in six colours, and adorned with tinsel. Now, the god 
Ganesh has an elephant’s head, and according to the terms of 
the contract, the trunk of the head was to be one cubit long 
and carefully curved from right to left. 

After having given the order, he sent his trusted servant, 
Bhondu, to fetch the prettiest, the loudest, and withal the 
most immodest of the dancing girls in the whole district. 
With this woman he arranged that she should attend his house 
every night during the Ganesh festival. She was to dance 
and sing before the god for four hours each night, and to her 
also he gave trust money in the presence of witnesses. . 

On the appointed day, the new moon of the Hindu month 
Bhador, Ramnath the potter, with the help of his fellow- 
tradesmen, carried the god Ganesh to the house of Kali 
Charan, the merchant. A canopy had been arranged in the 
spacious courtyard of the merchant's house, and at the extreme 
end of the canopy was placed Ganesh, with all his newly- 
adorned paint and tinsel. His eyes were made of silver 
paper ; they were circular in shape and meaningless. The 
trunk of the face, as promised by the potter, was carefully 
curved from right to left, and appeared ta rest on the ample 
paunch of the idol. This god is invariably represented in a 
sitting posture, with legs crossed in tailor fashion. The public 
opinion was that the potter had done his work well, and earned 
every pice of the ten rupees ; some even suggested that the 
merchant had made a bargain. 

For fifteen nights, from new moon to full moon, there was 
constant music and dancing in the presence of Ganesh, and in 
the spacious yard of Kali Charan, the merchant, all the towns- 
people had freely mingled, listening to the love songs of Sita, 
the dancing-girl, till the crowing of the cock told of the 
coming dawn and a night far spent in revelry. 

On the last night, that great night of the feast, a specially 
large crowd was assembling. Mr. and Mrs, Marshall, as they 
sat in the verandah of the Mission House, after a late dinner, 
could see in the clear light of the full moon the white figures 
of men and boys as they passed down the road in single file 
on their way to the dancing and music. The night winds 
wafted in their direction the confused sounds of drums beat- 
ing, bells ringing, and the hum of many voices. 

“ Who comes here?” said Mr. Marshall, as a white figure 
slowly made its way tothe place where the two were seated. 

Ii was Kashi, the Christian tonga-driver, who leisurely 
walked towards them. He took up his stand somewhat to one 
side, but said nothing, for he waited for his master to speak. 

“What is it, Kashi; have you eaten?” said Mr. Marshall. 

“No, Sahib, she is cooking,” was the reply, and again there 
was silence. Marshall and his wife divined that Kashi had 
something to say, but they let him take his time. The 
Oriental never hurries, and it was after a long pause that the 
white figure spoke again, and this time of his own accord. 

“T was talking this evening with Bhola Singh,” he said, 
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“ Bhola Singh Thakur who watches the cotton-field behind 
the schoolhouse. He told me that two of our boys from the 
Orphanage were at the Ganesh dance last night.” 

The missionaries both expressed great surprise, and 
exclaimed almost in one voice : 

“Which of our boys, Kashi?” 

“One was Rama, and the other Gopal. Bhola Singh said 
he saw them first seated on the cushions arranged for the 
Hindu spectators. Then when someone asked whence they 
came, and learned that they were Christians, they were 
turned off the cushions and made to stand at the further end 
of the canopy along with the Sudras and low caste people.” 

“ Have they gone every night?” asked Mr. Marshall. 

“No,” said the tonga-man. ‘“ Bhola Singh goes every night, 
but last night he saw them there for the first time. He asked 
me to go with him also, and promised to get me a seat on the 
cushions, for his father, the Rajput, is on intimate terms with 
the merchant. I told Bhola Singh that Christians never go to 
such places, and then he told me that Rama and Gopal were 
there last night.” 

“T do believe they have gone again to-night,” said Mrs. 
Marshall. It was her prerogative to jump to a hasty conclu- 
sion. Mr. Marshall told Kashi to call Anent Rao, the Christian 
master, who was in charge of the boys. Inafew minutes both 
stood outside the verandah waiting to be addressed. 

‘“ Anent Rao,” said Mr. Marshall, “I hear that two of our 
boys, Rama and Gopal, were at the Ganesh dance last night. 
Did you know this ?”’ 

‘No, I did not know,” replied Anent Rao, with much alarm. 

“ Are they in the dormitory to-night ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “they had their food with the 
boys, and went into the dormitory an hour ago.” 

“ Well, you go now and see and report to me immediately,” 
said Mr. Marshall. 

The two men returned in five minutes, saying that ghey 
found all the boys asleep, excepting Rama and Gopal, who 
were missing. Forthwith they were sent to find them. 

They: made their way to the place of festivity. With little 
difficulty they detected the two boys, dressed exactly alike, 
in the great crowd of Hindus. The boys had on white coats 
and caps bordered with red; coats and caps which Mrs. 
Marshall had made with tired hands on the Orphanage 
machine. On examining their nether garments, or dhooties, 
we might have found the name of each boy carefully marked 
in indelible ink. Kashi made his way to where the boys were 
standing. They were greatly taken aback on seeing him, and 
much more so on hearing that the Sahib had called them. 
Submissively they followed the master and Kashi, and as they 
left the court-yard for a long distance down the road the 
shrill notes of the dancing girl could be distinctly heard in 
the stillness of the night, for she was even then singing one 
of her love-songs in the presence of the idol. 

When the four figures approached the bungalow, Mr. and 
and Mrs. Marshall were still seated on the verandah. The 
figures came in single file. Make your roadway as wide as 
you please, the people of India will continue to follow each 
other in a single file down a well-trodden pathway. It is not 
their wont to branch out into independent lines of action. 
They prefer to go as others have gone before them. And so, 
walking in single file, these four figures came up to where the 
Marshalls were seated. In as few words as possible Mr. 
Marshall told the boys to go to his study. Then from Anent 
Rao and Kashi he learned of the brilliant scene in the presence 
of the idol, the many lights, the gaudy colours, the amorous 
songs and acts of the dancing girl, and the enthusiasm of the 
crowd. 

That night Mr. Marshall spoke to the boys in his study. 
When opportunity occurred he showed them some of the 
diseased bodies in the Mission Hospital, and tried to impress 
on them the fact that the way of transgressors is hard. 

Rama and Gopal never again attended a heathen festival. 
When the Hindu month of Bhador comes round, they are 
ashamed and mortified to think that they lowered themselves 
to watch the dancing girl make love to a dozen men in the 
presence of the hideous god Ganesh. 
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The Bight Hundred. 


7} HERE is a charming volume for boys and girls just out, 

I called “ Little Hands and God’s Book,” tin which Mr. 

William Canton tells the wonderful story of the 

great Bible Society. Perhaps you would like to see what it 

is like, so here is part of Chapter I, which describes “The 

Eight Hundred,” that is, the colporteurs, or Bible men. If 
you enjoy it, ask father or mother to buy you the book :— 


If you could look into the magic mirror—like that in which 
the Lady of Shalott saw the red cloaks of the market-girls, and 
the knights riding two and two to the towered city, and all 
the sights of the world moving clearly—pictures of nearly 
every country under the sun would rise up before you, and 
you would see the Eight Hundred going cheerily about on 
their business. No one has ever seen even a quarter of them, 
for they are scattered far and wide, and are always wander- 
ing, and for the most part they work alone ; but you would 
see them all—young men and old, white men and black, 
brown men and yellow and olive complexioned, each clothed 
in the dress of his own land and speaking the language of his 
own people. You would perceive by their conduct that they 
were all engaged in the same occupation ; you would know that 
they were all selling books; and as in the mirror every 
language would he like English to you, you would know that 
the books were the Bible, or the New Testament, or a Gospel, 
or some part of the Holy Scriptures. 

For a moment the glass would be clouded; then there 
would appear pictures of seaports and ships, and the breezy 
sea. Perhapsit would be the great Russian ironclads anchored 
under the guns of Sebastopol ; or curious-looking junks and 
Malay craft and steamers, and vessels of all nations at Singa- 
pore ; or liners and merchantmen with their strange crews of 

nglish and Scandinavians, Germans and Dutch, Spanish and 
French, Indians and Chinese, and Japanese and negroes, at 
Port Said ; and there would be “the men with the books” 
passing from ship to ship, talking earnestly with the blue- 
jackets, and sailors, and firemen. And if it were Hamburg, 
with a forest of masts and yards among the quaint houses, you 
would see a colporteur—for that is the name of these Bible- 
men—giving away copies of the Gospels among the poor 
families of emigrants who are going to seek new homes across 
the Atlantic. 

The towns and villages, the hills and forests, the vineyards 
and great level fields of France would rise before you ; and 
there would be Biblemen, some on bicycles, some on foot, 
travelling in all directions. Lourdes would appear, in its 
pretty valley opening towards the snow mountains. At 
»xLourdes there is a hill; and on the top of it a cross and stone 
statues representing the Crucifixion, and there are pictures of 
the last scenes in our Lord's life on earth. Pilgrims go up to 
look at them ; and there you would see a colporteur showing 
the people how the story told in stone and picture is all con- 
tained in the little books which he offers them for sale. Then 
the mirror changes, and it is a loncly countryside ; and one 
poor woman brings two eggs to the colporteur, and another 
offers to share with him her simple meal of bread and cheese, 
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in exchange for a New Testament. Now the 
mirror darkens, and it is a wet, windy night 
in the winter, and in two villages, far apart 
from each other, two colporteurs are turned 
away from the inn, and one shelters under 
the dripping roof of an old barn, while the 
other passes the cold night seated on his 
knapsack, under a tree. For these men often 
ey sf meet with many hardships and much unkind- 
f-2 ness, though often, too, they are welcomed as 
ey friends and bringers of good tidings. - 
* * % x + 
One picture, I know, you would be sorry 
if you did not see—the low flat tongue of 
land where the Blue Nile and White Nile 
meet, and the tufts of green palms, and the 
flat-roofed houses of Khartoum, where the 
heroic Gordon fell. Three of the Eight 
Hundred are busy here. One of them, as he was 
going along the Nile, saw a man who had lost his right 
oot and his left hand. He asked him how this evil had 
befallen him, and the man told him that he had been a runner 
in General Gordon's service, and was taking to him a letter 
hidden in a staff, which he carried in his hand as a walking 
stick. ‘When I reached Khartoum,” said the man, “the 
Dervishes were beseiging the city. They seized me and 
searched my clothes. Then they seized my staff, broke it, 
found the letter, and at once cut off my left hand and my 
right foot. The Government now provides for me.” And 
when he had heard this sad story, the colporteur gave 
Gordon’s old messenger a Gospel free. 


Lermoc pat y. 








THE BABES IN THE BASKET. 
(Sent by the Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Lee, of the Bengali Mission). 








A POOR man, living with his eight motherless children in a 
wretched mountain hovel in Italy, brought his two youngest 
little ones down to Casa Luni to be cared for by Mrs. Pullen. 
He had looked after them as best he could, for his love of 
them was very great, but he had to work hard and long, and 
his earnings were small. How delighted these little girls 
were when, after the first proper bath they had had in their 
lives, they found themselves in nice clean clothing. As Mrs. 
Pullen took the younger child into her arms and sang to her 
“ Safe in the arms of Jesus,” she turned to her with wonder in 
her eyes and said, “Art thou the Madonna (the Virgin 
Mary)?” Dear little child, she will learn now of the love of 
one greater than the Virgin, of Jesus, the children’s Saviour. 
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The Late Rev. W1. A. Essery. 


HE late Rev. W. A. Essery, Hon. Sec. of the Bible Lands 
Missions Aid Society, who died recently, was born at 

Bristol in 1830, preached his first sermon but two months 

after attaining the age of seventeen, and was soon an active local 
preacher. He joined the Independents, devoting much time 
to evangelization in the villages. In 1856 he was accepted as 
a student of Cheshunt College. He had but one pastorate— 
Marlborough Chapel, Old Kent Road, S.E. The Church, 
which had fallen upon difficult days, gradually revived. In 
fact, such progress was made that ultimately there were 500 
communicants on the roll. When the chapel lease became 
short, the friends naturally desired to buy the freehold, but that 
belonged to the Corporation. of London, which was by law 
prohibited from selling sites for Nonconformist places of 
worship. There was one solution of the problem—to alter the 








THE LATE REV. W. A. ESSERY. 


law. This Mr. Essery accomplished by an “Amendment to 
the Places of Worship Sites Act.” 

After a term of twenty-three years of unbroken harmony, 
the pastor felt compelled to resign owing to the state of his 
health. A tour round the world was beneficial, and at the 
same time brought him into contact with the Missions of the 
American Board, which resulted in an opening for service in 
connection with the Bible Lands Missions Aid Society. He 
had long been an industrious member of the Committee, and 
was, indeed, one of those appointed to select a new Secretary 
when the post became vacant in 1893. The outlook for some 
time was dark, for there seemed no likelihood of obtaining a 
suitable man ; but in this period of trial Mr. Essery gener- 
ously undertook to fulfil the onerous duties without emolument. 

During the twelve years innumerable grants have been sent 
to succour and support the various Missions in Bible lands. 
Last year over one hundred such objects were aided. The 
Society is now closing its fiftieth year. 


OR SALE—Cocoanut Ice tod. a lb., postage extra. In 
aid of Baptist Medical Mission Auxiliary.— Miss Russell, 
10, St. George's Square, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 





ADY, experienced in tuition and the care of children, 

would be glad to hear of pupils from parents going 

abroad. Individual attention. References given and required. 
—E.A., Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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— 3slington College (C.W.S.). 


The students in Islington College (C.M.S.) are taught the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, which is of such valuable assistance to 
missionaries. For upwards of twenty years this tuition has 
been given. The first teacher was Mr. J. A. Birch, who com- 
menced the classes in 1882. Mr. R. D. Metcalfe, Mus.B., is 
the present teacher. He was appointed on Mr. Birch’s death 
in 1895. The students assemble weekly in three grades— 
beginners, elementary certificate holders, and intermediate 
certificate holders. In the advanced class one or more of the 
men give lessons to their fellow-students—such lessons as 
they will have to give to native classes. Mr. Metcalfe has 
received many grateful acknowledgments from former pupils, 
now missionaries in various parts of the world, of the immense 
value the acquisition has proved to them. 





S1x_ well-equipped chapel cars maintained by Baptists ply 
over American railways. The railway officials favour the 
work, give free transportation, and even build special side 
tracks so that the chapel cars shall not interfere with the 
trafic. Through this agency 122 churches have been 
organized, 105 meeting-houses built, 118 pastors settled, 225 
Sunday-schools established, and 4,085 baptisms secured. 





Four members of the Young People’s Branch of the 
Colonial Missionary Society have, during the pee year, gone 
to the Colonial field, and a fifth leaves shortly for Fortune Bay, 
Newfoundland. The Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, the new pastor of 
the Welsh Congregational Chapel, King’s Cross, has been 
elected President of the Branch, in succession to Mr. David 
Williamson. 





Dr. HARRY GUINNESS delivered his lantern lecture on the 
Congo atrocities, in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, April roth. 
One of the other speakers remarked on the fact that it was the 
anniversary of Kischineff, and that a member of the persecuted 


Jewish race, Mr. H. Samuel, M.P., was present to champion 


the cause of another oppressed people. 





Dr. F. W. MARSHALL (Methodist New Connexion) and 
family have returned from Capetown, and are resting awhile 
in this country. Last Conference accepted Dr. Marshall’s 
offer for re-engagement as medical missionary in China, with 
a view to his appointment to the new circuit at Wu T’ing Fu 
this year. 





Two of the books of Dr. George Matheson, the blind poet- 
preacher—“ The Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” and 
‘Studies in the Portrait of Christ,”"—are to be translated 
into Chinese. 


SPANISH RELIGIOUS TRAGT & BOOK SOCIETY. 


A large number of well-illustrated Tracts and Books have been published by the 
above ~ociety, under the direction of the Rev. L. Lopez Rodriguez, of the Figueras 
Mission, Spain. The writers and translators being Spanish, the errors of literal 
translation are avoided, greatly adding to the value and accuracy of the Spanish 
Tract Society’s publications. 7s 

Object : The diffusion of the Gospel. Those interested in Christ's work in Spain, 
South America, Philippines, and Cuba, would do well to send orders for Tracts and 


Books to DIRECTOR, at Figueras, Prov. Gerona, Spain. 
Catalogues supplied Gratis. Specimen Packet 6d., post free. 
APPEALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Hon. Treas., GENERAL BATTERSBY, Lyncroft, Weybridge. 











NTWERP SAILORS’ REST.—Funds much needed to 

prevent this important work from being closed. Gospel 

services held daily —Missionary : Miss Ada Whiting, 37, Canal 
des Vieux Lions, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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v language, and as several grammars 
> have already been published, it 
x ex will doubtless be soon carried out. 

7 Mission work among the Quecha 
Indians is full of promise, and 
special interest is attached to the 
fact that a young lady student in 
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May roth.—_CoLLEGES AND NATIVE WoRKERS IN INDIA: The 
London Missionary Society has large educational establish- 
ments at Gooty, in South India, which may be taken as 
typical of many similar institutions in other parts of the land. 
Over 150 young men are being trained as teachers and 
catechists, and the institution is able to send out yearly nearly 
a score of trained men; but the field is so vast, and the call for 
workers so incessant, that the supply does not nearly equal the 
demand. The recently published report of the institution 
tells us that the lads are passing well in the necessary 
Government examinations; the senior students get practical 
instruction in preaching, being taken out frequently for street 
preaching. The C.E. Society undertakes meetings in the 
town and villages around every Sunday afternoon, and the 
general tone of the school is good. Institutions of this kind 
are the hope of India, and call for our earnest prayers that 
every young man who goes out from them, as teacher or 
oa may be a centre of influence for Christ in his future 

ework. 


May 2o0th.—Lasrapor: The April number of Toilers of the 
Deep contains an interesting account of work in Labrador, 
that cold and inhospitable shore in the far north. The work has 
been going on since 1892, and there is much to rejoice over in 
all kinds of social and philanthropic reforms accomplished, as 
well as in many brought to know Christ. Three plain little 
wooden buildings act as hostels, where all who are sick or 
suffering in any way may come for relief and advice; five 
co-operative stores, and a schooner to carry produce to the 
market, are bringing the people into a condition of honest 
independence. The result is seen in neat little churches well 
filled, and in well-fed and well-educated children. ‘ Sermons 
that need no oratory” are being daily preached all along the 
coast, for the work is pre-eminently a practical one, and as 
such is truly Christ-like, and asks for our earnest sympathy 
and prayer. 


May 23rd.—Mauritivus: Pray for the orphanages for boys 
and girls in this island, in connection with the C.M.S. Mission. 
Recently, several of the younger girls who were heathen, 
came to the lady missionary expressing their desire to be 
baptized. They received careful instruction, and were 
baptized after giving proof of the sincerity of their conversion. 
The occasion of the baptism was used by the native pastors to 
explain the meaning of the truths of Christianity to the large 
gathering of heathen relatives and friends. The boys, too, 
are showing many hopeful signs of change of life and heart, 
and the work amongst them is very encouraging. 


May 31st— PERU AND BOLIVIA: The Quecha Indians have 
long been a neglected and down-trodden race, but at last 
missionary work is being done among them, and the New 
Testament has been translated into their own tongue, and is 
being heartily received. The South American News contains 
an interesting photograph of an Indian deputation, which was 
recently received by the Peruvian President, who has assured 
them of the protection which is theirs by law, but which has 
never yet been accorded to them. A scheme is on foot for 
Ziving these Indians free elementary education in their own 








Union must not fail to give thanks 
for this, and to pray that the work 
may go forward. 

CLARA BENHAM. 
Che WMative State of Turee. 
By W. GREET. 
HIS State, situated in the Himalayas, near the western 
end of Nepal, contains thousands of villages never yet 
preached in. No European is allowed to settle in it, 
but it can be worked from the stations of Landour and Dehra 

Doon, which are close to its borders, the former at the top of 

one of its border mountains, and the latter at the foot of the 

same. Dehra Doon is also the terminus of the railway by 
which Landour is approached. 

The natural difficulties of touring in Turee State are great. 
For one thing the climbing is tremendous, but the missionary’s 
station is healthy, so it favours his strength for such work. 
The rocky zig-zag village footpaths, generally not more than a 
foot wide, have to be followed up and down, sometimes almost 
perpendicularly, and to heights and depths varying between 
2,000 and 7,000 feet. The length of the Turee State is about a 
hundred miles, and so is its breadth, though the most direct 
path possible through it would be about two hundred. All 
the mountains visible on three sides of Landour, and many 
more, are in Turee State. 

Hinduism had its origin in these mountains, and the people 
of Turee are mostly caste people. When touring among them 
we found them willing to listen and attentive, and our congre- 
gations were good nearly everywhere. But their replies to our 
questions showed very often how very much more power is 
needed to win them for Jesus. 

In pioneering we have just thrown ourselves in among the 
people, taking neither tent nor provisions. They allowed us 
to sleep in the verandahs of their little houses and gave us 
our food—generally. Often it was only flour and onions, but 
through thus faring we were able to go where we otherwise 
could not. A high caste mountaineer, who was engaged to 
accompany us, cooked the food they gave us, and in vessels 
lent by them. A second man was engaged as messenger 
between us and the nearest place where letters can be posted 
or the post runner be met going along the main road of the 
State. A third man carried our bedding and acted as guide 
from village to village. Excepting at our chief camping 
centres, even the smallest tent would be an encumbrance. 

The climate, of course, varies at each village or other halt- 
ing place, according to its altitude—from hot to cold and 
back again. Hot climbs and cold hill-top campings alternate 
with cold descents and warm valley campings, in addition to 
the varying of the hot andcold seasons. During the monsoons 
in July, August, and September, the mountain torrents make 
it impossible to cross the gorges, while vegetation so thickens 
as to give cover to bears and other large animals. 

In the town of Dehra Doon mentioned before as lying near 
the border of the Turee State, there is a small indigenous 
church. Its pastor, a man loved and respected by all, has 
grown old in its service. Some of its members are specially 
interested in Turee. 

[The A.N.M.U. will receive any gifts for Mr. and Mrs. 
Greet's support. They are “ unattached.”--Eps.] 
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An Jndian Christian 
Wedding. 


HREE weddings at one time! 
minister was not nervous. It usually happens, though, 
that the most nervous person present is the bride- 

groom. And no wonder. The brides are from an orphanage 
which contains some three hundred girls, most of whom were 
saved from death during the famine, and the class-mates of the 
brides make a great show of being angry with any “mere 
man” who comes to take away their sister. They sing songs 
commenting upon his personal appearance, but it is all taken 
in good part, and when everything is ready, the girls are 
escorted to church by their sisters, who, singing in unison, 
wish them a thousand blessings. 

The marriage ceremony is an abbreviated form of the 
Church of England service in the Guyarithi oh age, but the 
ring is not used. Perhaps later on it may be, but at present 
the clasping of the hands is regarded as sufficient. Of course 
the brides hang their heads and whisper the formulated re- 
pone’ and the tension is relieved when they are asked to sign 
their names in the Marriage Registrar's book. It is customary 
to have the minister preach a short and appropriate sermon 
before the actual ceremony, and anumber of hymns are heartily 
sung by the congregation, which is nearly always large. Then, 
after congratulations, the brides again are separated from 
their husbands, who walk on ahead to the dwelling-houses. 
Behind them come the brides, escorted by their school- 
fellows, carrying upon their heads large brass plates, which 
contain the silk and cotton articles forming the bride’s 
trousseau. The brides, grooms, and chief persons are richly 
garlanded with jessamine and other flowers, and each carries 
a large bouquet of roses and ferns. 

Arrived at the dwelling of the bridegroom, the bridesmaids 
refuse to let the bride go until the groom shall have ransomed 
her Py paying for swectmeats for all the other girls, Poor 
chap! But I expect he is satisfied with the bargain, and 
only makes a show of resistance to add to the fun and merri- 
ment of this auspicious occasion. As the bride enters the house, 
the missionaries and friends separate, shaking hands with 
each other, and looking almost as happy as though the 
wedding were their own.—R.W. 





Pastor George Grabam, of Las flores. 





IT must have been with melancholy interest that our readers 
learned of the death of Pastor George Graham, briefly men- 
tioned in our last issue. He passed away on Sunday, March 
13th, having undergone a serious operation and a terwards 
ve from bronchitis and other complications of the lungs. 

Only last year Mr. Graham had the joy of seeing completed 
the beautiful little chapel for which he had worked so hard. 
As a result of his twelve years’ labour in the town there is a 
church of warm-hearted believers. His efforts were not con- 
fined to the one place ; he used all his influence to get work 
commenced in other towns also. His example has been a 
stimulus to many a worker, and his loss will be felt for a very 
long time. 

The Las Flores chapel was filled the week following his 
death for a memorial service, showing the great respect the 
people had for him. Amongst those who took part in the 
service were Pastors W. Roberts, H. Strachan, P. Besson, and 
F. Lister Newton. 

Mr. Newton is carrying on the work in Las Flores until 
some other arrangement can be made. 





THE Thames Church Mission, an Evangelical Society, about 
sixty years old, has become amalgamated with the Missions to 
Seamen, with a view to effecting a saving in working expenses. 
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N addition to the Anniversary Meetings announced 

in this column last month, there will be simul- 

taneous meetings of the Clergy Union, the Layworkers’ 
Union, and the Gleaners’ Union, on May 3rd, at 3.30. 


s +d Sa * s 


The Annual Meeting of the Medical Missionary 
Auxiliary will be held in Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, W., on Wednesday evening, May qth, at seven 
o’clock. The Bishop of St. Albans will be in the 
chair, and the other speakers will be Dr. Herbert 
Lankester and medical missionaries on furlough from 
the Punjab, Pree and China. 

* * * o 

The Society is 46 be congratulated on the satis- 
factory balance sheet which will be presented at 
the Annual Meeting. The income for the year 
amounted to £394,609, exceeding the receipts of the 
previous year by over fifty-three thousand pounds. The 
accumulated deficit of the two previous years, amounting 
to £35,000, has all but disappeared. ‘“ The Million-Shill- 
ing Fund ” produced nearly £28,000 in four months. 
The Church Missionary Gleaner for May thankfully notes 
“many evidences of real self-denial on the part of the 
Society’s friends all over the country.” 

2 2 « ee] m 

As the eyes of the whole world are directed to affairs 
in the Far East, and particularly to Japan itself, it is 
interesting to learn how the Japanese Christians are 
conducting themselves and using their opportunity. A 
lady missionary in Osaka writes :—‘‘ The Japanese 
Christians are feeling their responsibility very much, 
and are anxious to make use of this time for special 
evangelistic efforts. A very fine man, who has a 
Christian workers’ training home in Tokys, has obtained 
leave to go with the troops, and hold meetings for them. 
The Christians are also talking of forming themselves 
into bands to go and visit and comfort the relatives of 
those going to the front.”’ 

a a * « a 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer for May says :— 
“The annual effort to reach the Chinese employed in 
the salmon canneries at the mouth of the Skeena River, 
in British Columbia, was in danger of being dropped 
last year for the want of a good worker to take it up, 
but eventually the-Rev. A. E. Price was able to secure 
the services of Mr. Chan Sui. From June 15th to 
to August 31st he was constantly engaged up and down 
the river, visiting the various canneries, where more 
Chinese than usual were employed this year, and 
preaching the Gospel to them. Altogether he gained 
an attractive hearing for his message, and had inter- 
views with many who wished to be taught.” 


A LAYWORKER. 
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MorTTo—" Every Little Helps.” Bas!8—" Carey's Weekly Penny.” 


OsvEecTs— 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelising the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 





MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £28,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £5,000 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3,000 for Indian Famine relief. 


Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
conan on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
8 Cc. € ° 


sa br and postal orders should be made payabie to the Treasurer, and 
‘London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 


Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WeEgK. Please write for a 
eard of membership. . 

Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 


Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
eatechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 


AAM.U. Hews and Hotes. 


A COMMON criticism of the ‘' Carey’s Weekly Penny ” scheme is that the 
sum asked is so miserably inadequate an expression of the value we 
place on the Gospel. Our answer to that is, ‘* What 
‘*Whip up sum, then, would you suggest as a minimum?” Even 
the Rear!’’ if we fixed it at one-tenth of our weekly wages or 
income, we would still be open to the same animad- 
version. The giving of the tenth entitles no one to spend the remaining 
nine-tenths just as he pleases. The tenth is the least a Christian should 
give, simply our duty, and when that is done we still remain unprofitable 
servants. f 
No, we must proceed slowly—line upon line—here a little and therea 
little, For the present, those who are more enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit as to their privileges in this direction must bear with their weaker 
brethren. This Society and others that are advocating Carey's maxim 
are doing a great work in “whipping up the rear,’’ though I hasten to 
add that we deny in toto that there is any compulsion, as some would 
seem to think, about our methods. For those who think that this advo- 
cacy of the weekly ‘‘ mite” is trifling with the question, we can point to 
hard, solid facts that show the necessity for such a humble platform: 
Here are three that are taken from sections of the Christian body that 
are supposed to know “ how to give” : 


1. The President of the Wesleyan Conference recently stated ‘‘ that 
if all large subscriptions to the Wesleyan Missionary Society were to 
disappear, and their place be taken by a contribution of a penny a week 
from each of the 558,000 persons whose names are on the class-books of 
Methodism in Great Britain, the income of the Society would increase 
by £17,000 a year." 

°2. In studying the last report of the Primitive Methodist Missionary 

Society, I find that the average amount given by members of this 
Connexion to Foreign Missions is 1s. 9 1-16d, per annum per head. 
This includes all large gifts of the well-to-do members and the proceeds 
of sales of work, etc. 
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3. Nor are Methodists in the United States much more alive to their 
duty, especially when we come to consider the higher scale of wages 
they participate in. Their average is slightly under 2s. per head, and 
that of the German Conferences in the same country (U.S.A.) under 3s. 
ahead. Scandinavian-born Methodists do better ; their average almost 
approaches the ‘ Plimsoll mark’’ of ‘‘one dollar a year for Foreign 
Missions,"’ as twenty-three thousand members gave eighteen thousand 
dollars in 1903. 

It is a fight worth engaging in, this propaganda to lift Christian giving 
on to a higher platform, and even if only serving the Lord by ‘“ whipping 
up the rear,” that servant may yet stand in the front rank and hear the 
Master's ‘' Well done.” 


J * * + * 


In the volume dealing with the recent religious census of London, 
Mr. R. Mudie-Smith enumerates four thousand and twenty-six places of 
‘‘ Carrying public worship. As the population of Greater London 
is about four and one-half millions, this gives a church 
Coals to é 

Newcastle.” or chapel to nearly every 1,118 inhabitants. Now, 
* comparing these figures with those of other districts 

we see how unequally the Christian army has its forces divided. 


City or District. Population. Misstonaries. Percentage. 
Calcutta ... or “oe 844.604 150 Ito 5,630, 
Bombay .. a 770,843 75 I to 10,278, 
Haiderabad 415,039 6 ania 1 to 69,173. 
Patna 135,172 ce 2 nar 1 to 67,586. 
Cutch 488,022 

Konkan Aas | Probably not one missionary amony 


100,000 + Over four millions of King EdwardVII.'s 


Eight districts all with over 
subjects or under his protection, 


Twenty-nine districts all with 


over ... 50,000 


This is in India, our own dependency, over-staffed with its 3,100 
missionaries as compared with less favoured heathen countries. Take 
that vast new world to win for Christ—the Sudan. Great Britain, 
Germany, and France are rapidly dividing its kingdoms between 
them. The thousand years’ sway of Islam has been broken at 
last. What is the Church doing in this, its crisis of spiritual awakening ? 
A country as large as the whole of Europe, minus Russia, with from 50 
to 100 million people, is waiting to be evangelized. There are large 
kingdoms in the Sudan just as there are in Europe. Here isa list of the 
greatest, with the mission work which is being done in them. Beginning 
in the east we find :— 


Name of land. Size. Government, Missionaries. 
Kordofan ... England British None. 
Darfur France vas ” Wiis " 
Wadai Italy and Ireland _... French is ‘i 
be Switzerland, Holland, 

Bagirmi CBelaian. & Tasmania ; - Bes es 
Kanem_... Greece & Denmark ” soe " 
*Adamawa Turkey in Europe. ... German & British ... 4 
Bornu England British eos i 
Sokoto Japan vee .. Five C.M.S. 
Gando Scotland & [reland ... British None. 
Nupé Bulgaria vee .-.13 Canadians. 


Mr. Joseph Booth has drawn up a list of 219 distinct heathen tribes in 
this part of Africa without a single missionary, except the preachers of 
a false faith, coming from the Mohammedan College in Lower Egypt. 
What wonder is it that Ritualism, the educational fiasco, and the alcohol 
incubus are eating into the nation that spends millions on cathedrals, 
chapels) etc., at home, and stops its ears to the cry of the stranger at its 


gates. 
cd * * * * 


WE continue to bear very flattering accounts from the agents of 
the London Missionary Society of the work carried on by Mr. George 
J. Wilkerson in Matabeleland. To God be all the 

-‘ Notelets. praise. His field is a very arduous one, and friends 
wishing to cheer him with a letter will kindly note his 

new address: London Mission, Plum Tree Siding, Bulilima, Rhodesia. 
When we were training Mr. Wilkerson, and also during his instruction 
in brick-making, blacksmithing, etc., many of our collectors added small 


* N.B.—Dr. Kumm and our friend M. Bernard von Gross, for whom we pleaded 
last October, are now in Tripoli en route to this country. ° 
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sums to their remittances for the future support of this worker, Cannot 
we again help needy South Africa by giving an extra shilling or so to 
‘Our Own Missionary Fund "’ ? 


* * * We * 


In Calcutta, on April 6th, Miss Margaret Grant, U.F.C.S. Mission, 
to the Rev. Frederick W. Savidge, B.A., Ph.D. Future address: Baptist 
Mission, Fort Lungleh, South Lushai Hills, via Chitta- 
gong. Messrs. Lorrain. and Savidge were originally 
more intimately connected with our Society, but we 
are anticipating the privilege of once again being partners in the 
Gospel with them. The April issue of the Baptist Herald had an 
illustrated article from Mr. Lorrain’s pen, recording the baptism of 
twenty-three “‘ head hunters " in a district where ten years ago the name 
of Jesus was utterly unknown. 


Marriage. 


of ate ats 
sic ste ste 


Departure.—Rev. W. C. Maisey and wife, on April rst, to Blantyre, 
B.C.A., to superintend the Baptist Mission of Scotland in that part. 


* % * % ¥ 


Arrivals.—Mr. THoMAs A. BAILEY (Hon. Sec. Mission to Lepers), 
from Bombay. Rev. Mojola Agbsbi, Ph.D., from the Gold Coast. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert L. Hodge, from Buenos Aires (Victoria Gospel Press). 


* ba a % * 


‘All Nations” Mk&s. W. ROGER JONES, having raised a little over 
Stamp Bureau. £16 during her brief tenancy of the Secretaryship of 
our Stamp Bureau, has transferred the post to Mr. 
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J. Bradiey Holmes, whose address is 109, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, | 


London, W. Our new philatelic Secretary comes of a family interested 
in Foreign Missions, and we ask attention to his advertisement on our 
cover. Packets of used and smaller quantities of unused foreign stamps 
have been gratefully received from Mr. Gale and Dr. Hertslet, Zulu- 
land; Mr. Chapman, Sumatra; Miss Barnard, Cape Town; “ M.M.,” 
Shanghai; Mr. Beaumont, of South London, and others. 
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Our small collection of curios from cannibal Congo, 
Korea, etc., are in constant demand. It would be of 
great service to the Society if someone would volunteer 
to take charge of this department. Missionaries and 
other friends are also reminded that costumes, head- 
dresses, weapons, pictures, idols, and other curios can be well utilized in 
the service of the Gospel. 


Missionary 
Exhibitions, 
Loan Collec- 

tions, etc. 
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LANTERN LECTURES have recently been given by myself at Croydon, 
Paddington, Bloomsbury, and Acton. Many thanks to the friends who 
have so kindly allowed me the opportunity of pleading the cause of the 
neglected heathen. We are also especially indebted to the Rev. C. T. 
Collyer, of Korea, and the Rev. William Pettigrew, of Manipur, for 
speaking at meetings. 

* * * 


% * 


The past few months have proved trying ones for our collectors. 
Many of them express their increased difficulty in keeping up their 
collections. It is, however, a service in which the pleasures largely 
predominate over the pains, and that brings a joy in its train more than 
commensurate to its toils. We will remember the encouragement 
conveyed in the well-known lines : 


‘‘ Make you His service your delight, 
Your wants shall be His care.’ 
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Amounts received by All Nations Mission: 
ary Union from Mar. 18th to April 18th, 


1904. 
For the Societies. hs. a 
& 8. 4.| Pastor Rohrbeach (Berlin)... 0 8 8 
ore eed Missionary 8 16 10 Pastor Saillien s Work (Paris) 0 7 0 | 
Baptist Misstonary ‘Bootety Bull Ring Mission (Madrid)... 015 0 
(General Funda) .. 010 7 Mr. W. McIntosh (Spain) ... 016 3 
as For mea ee 1 io 
oung People’s Branch) 0 ‘ 
De (for 88." ‘Endeavour”) 010 0 Asia 
Do. for Lorrain and Savidge Abor Pioneer Mission & RAL! 7 
Lushailand 1 | Rev. W. Pettigrew (Manipur, 
Do. for Dr. Bdwards (Shan- Assam) ww ene 2 6 
si) .. 1 9 5| Balaghat Mission (Mr. J. 
Baptist Zenana Mission 212 6 Lampard . 010 0 
o. Deaconess sa. 110 0 | Bidar Medical Mission . 11 1 
Church Missionary Society China Inland Mission 
(General Funds).. 0 6 0 (General) ... .. 015 0 
Do. (per Holy Trinity, Do. (for Miss Melville) ... 1 0 0 
Brondesbury) 817 5 bo. (for Mr. D.G Harding) 0 5 0 
Do. for Pak-hoi Lepers) . 018 O Do (for Native Teacher)... 016 0 
Do. for Famine (Bhils) 1 1 0| Mr. F. Cook (Kumbakonam) 110 3 
Church of England Zenana Dumaria Mission “é 910 9 
Mission - 0 8 8 Do. (Furlough Fund) .. O12 9 
Regions Beyond Missionary Miss Fredoux (Godbra, Panch 
Union 0 i Mahals’) nate 044 
London Missionary Society Rev. C.T Collyer (Korea) ... 1 0 0 
(General Fund) ... ] 610] Pandita Ramabai’s Work ... 215 0 
Do. (for Mr. G. Wilkerson, Do. (Support of two child 
Matabeleland) _... 11511 widows) 3.0 0 
Zenana Bible and Medical Miss Bowyer's Work (Jerusa- 
Mission _... 010 6 lem 0 5 0 
Do. (Loving Service League Miss N. Warr's Work (Nan- 
for Jaunpur)... 269 chang-fu) . 2.6 5 
Punjab Mission (Reef. Epis. 
Church) _... 2 0 5 
Europe. Rev. W. E. Horley (Kuala 
suppere ee “ Rose’ (per Miss Lumpor) .. 0lu 0 
Vellington, Evian les Kurku Mission (for Mr. and 
Baias) a . O 45 1 Mrs. Charlies) 012 2 

















4s. da. £ Ss. a. 
Tibetan Mission (Miss Ander- ‘Senor E. Olsson’s Work 
son) ... bia ee . Ll 4: (Adrogue) .. a1i1 
Miss Porter (Pondicherry)... 013 0. Rev. J. Hayter (Costa Rica) 1415 0 
Africa. ; 
Mr. A. Carr's Work (Grand eer Famine Funds. 
Canary ea 
Mr. R. Steven (Casablanca) 0 10 8 | Support of Famine Sapiens 1 5 0 
Miss A. Coote’s Work pur Famine Fund 2 0 3 
among Coloured Girls .. 0 3 6 
Dr. M. rE ees New au nage 
or oast:' ; 
Mr. G. Lamb (Port ee Mission to Lepers 
ae don) . ; 
Mr. Gumedes Native School | pal aeons (perciculer next 5 9 
(Zululand) .. .. 0 3 6 month)... tee 
North Africa Mission... Se A 4 
oe Cie aoe g ith ; 015 2, Home Missions & Miscellaneous. 
rani is- 
marry eee * 1 3 0| Anglo-Indian Byaugenee 
Zambesi Industrial ‘Mission 03 3 speak 717 1 
Soudan Pioneer Mission 10 3 TOT Cc ty Mission... S i ; 
012 4 r. Barnardo's Homes aus 
enh see aia alle Roe eC mae accu 
tian Association) 
South America, &e. | ena ae and Uutfits Funa.. 315 O 
Miss M. A. Smith (Buenos Sale of Foreign same 0 2 0 
Ayres) baie Auten ty Sacer OO 38 ! Postal Telegraph C ristian 
' Pastor R. F. Elder (Tres Association - 014 1 
Arrovos) 0 10 10 | Libraries Fund 0 5 6 
Rev, T. Edmonds (Ocho Rios, ALL Nations’ Prayer ‘Union 0 0 8 
Jamaica)... 0 4 4! Furlough Fund I 1 0 
Rev. J. Hay Owens. "(King- Bombay Bank Suspension 
ston, Jamaica) ... 014 2' Fun .18 1 8 
Rev. T. C. Joyce (Babi, Sales of ALL Nations... 917.10 
Brazil) 717 2! For General Funds’ and Ex- 
' Victoria Gospel ‘Press . @ 8 2 | penses . 11 5 5 
Do. (for Mrs. Lowson's ° 
rsonal use) 20 0: 
Mr. T. Lister Newton’ 8 Work oe xa ag 
(Argentina) 
Mr. H. Eades (Azul, Argen- Total £225 11 6 
tina)... ' _ 016 3° ——— 
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_ V6 per annum, post free 
Bolivia. 
By C. T. W. WILson. 


® OLIVIA is an inland State of South 
7 America. It has Brazil on the north and 
east, Peru on the west, and Argentina 
and Chili on the south. Its area is 
600,000 square miles. This vast expanse 
being situated within the torrid zone, 
but having the eastern side traversed by 
the great Cordillera of the Andes, makes 
the country extremely varied in its animal life, 
vegetation, and atmosphere. In some regions the 
temperature is very dry, and in others exceedingly 
damp ; there are some very healthy spots, and others 
that would almost immediately kill any person who 
attempted to live there. Here you may go to a 
tropical heat,a continual spring, or to places where 
you would be frozen to death. There are long, high 
mountain ranges, continually covered with snow many A HOUSE OF THE POORER CLass, BOLIVIA. 
feet deep, and other localities where snow has never 











been seen. There are places not in- 
habited for the scarcity of water, and 
others uninhabitable for the excess of it. 
In some regions terrible winds are experi- 
enced, and certain of the people live in 
places where hardly a breeze is felt. The 
air in some parts isso thick as to suffocate 
you, and there are districts where it is so 
thin that you cannot live. -*' There are spots 
where it rains almost daily all the year 
round, and others where it never rains 
and never has rained. While wheat is 
produced in abundance in some parts, in 
others people have never eaten bread and 
have never seen it. Here you have the 
monkey, the vicuna, the tiger, and the 
alligator ; the condor, that mounting up in 
its majestic flight delights to examine with 
serenity the clouds higher than the frozen 
regions; and you find also the peaceful 
white stork that seeks the hottest, lowest 
swamps. Here are colossal mountains of 
pure metal, and extensive fields of loose 
sand. Land there is that saddens because 
BOLIVIAN LADIES CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE Day. of its barrenness and dreariness, and 








bets A BUTCHER'S SHOP IN BOLIVIA. 
(These shops ave managed by Quechua Indian Women.) 


other that is inaccessible for its superabundant vegeta- 
tion ; commanding rivers that run furiously, forming 
imposing rapids, and rivers of such doubtful current 
that in certain months of the year their waters go 
backward ; valleys the deepest in the world, such as the 
Tipuani; and snow-capped mountains among the 
highest, such as the Sorata and the Illimani. Here are 
springs of petroleum, and mountains filled with boiling 
water, and volcanoes in activity. You may say in one 
word that you have all climates, grow all kinds of trees 
and plants, and find all kinds of animals and all classes 
of land, all forming a beautiful contrast. 

The population of Bolivia is about 2,500,000. Five 
hundred thousand of these are whites, mostly descen- 
dants of the Spaniards. One million are 
‘“‘mestizos”’ (half-castes), and one million 
Indians. The white people occupy all 
Government positions, own the large 
business houses, and do the importing and 
exporting of the country, and dress more | 
or less as Europeans. The half-castes are 
the artizans, and do the retail trade, furni- 
ture making, boot making, &c. These 
dress differently to the whites. The 
Indians work in the mines, but are chiefly 
_ tillers of the land. They live among the 
mountains and in the plains. What they 
cultivate is principally beans, barley, and 
potatoes. In Bolivia there is a wet and a 
dry season, each lasting more or less 
about six months. In the dry season the 
Indians irrigate their land by water from 
the rivers, which is brought up the moun- 
tain sides to their fields by means of aque- 
ducts, which are very cleverly constructed. 
These Indians are very industrious. When 
taking their produce to the markets, 
carried by their llamas, they are always 
engaged in spinning as they walk along. 
They wear still a different kind of dress, 
which is short, reaching just below the 
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knees,and 1s much more convenient for travel- 
ling. They make all their own clothing, 
ropes, bags, carpets, etc., from the wool 
of the sheep and llama, and dye the things 
in very bright colours in their own primitive 
style. They use the llama also as their 
beast of burden. He stands about 4ft. 6in. 
high, and is not unlike a small camel. His 
load is about one hundred pounds, and if 
more than this is imposed upon him he 
shows his objections to this indignity by 
lying down. He travels about four or five 
leagues per day, going slowly, and eating 
by the wayside. When darkness comes on 
he refuses to travel further. The Indian is 
very fond of his llamas, and would prefer to 
lose his wife rather than one of them, be- 
cause a new wife would cost him nothing, 
but he could not get another llama at the 
same price. The flesh of this animal is 
good for eating, but the Indian will not kill 
it for food. If, however, it dies he will 
make use of the flesh for that purpose. 

The Indians are, by rights, the owners of 
the country, but as a matter of fact they 
have no rights, and are in many cases reduced almost to 
slavery. Theyare despised by the other classes and looked 
uponas little better than brutes, which name is frequently 
thrown at them. They are a quiet, honest, and humble 
people. The women wear hats similar to the men’s, which 
they lift to the white people. It seems strange to see a 
woman raise her hat to a man. We have had Indian 
children come to us, kneel down at our feet, put their 
hands together, and ask a blessing from us. Old men 
and women have done the same, wanting to kiss the 


‘back of our hand. This is surely a proof of what they 


have been brought to. They have splendid memories, 
and are very grateful for any little kindness shown. We 
once gave an Indian woman some potato peelings and 





Mr. W.C. K. TORRE'S ORPHANAGE IN ARGENTINA. 
(A simtlary Institution is needed in Bolivia.) 
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tears of gratitude came to her eyes as she thanked us. 
The greatest pleasure in the life of an Indian is a 
Feast Day, of which there are a great number every year. 
On these days he gets intoxicated, and in this state he 
will be seen dancing wildly to the strains of Indian music, 
produced from a drum and other rude instruments. 
The religion of these people is nominally Roman 
Catholic, but many of the Indians are practically what 
their forefathers were, worshippers of the sun and of 
their ancestors, at which pagan practices we have seen 
_ them engaged. The Roman Catholic priests who have 
for five hundred years been among them should have 
taught them better things, but by their lives and 
example they have made them a thousand times worse 
than they were under the rule of the Incas. The priests 
of these Indians, with few exceptions, are nothing more 
than miserable usurers and cynical traders in religion, 
underhand extortioners from these superstitious and 
ignorant masses, over whom they rule with kicks and 
blows. They fleece the poor Indian, to whom it is 
allowed as a “divine” favour to kiss their hands. 
Instead of teaching the truth they teach a lie, and instil 
nothing moral. They do nothing to awaken the sleeping 
faculties of the downtrodden Indian, who continues to 
grow ever more ignorant, and is sinking deeper and 
deeper in his misery, superstition, and drunkenness. 
The priest does nothing—nay,’ would that he did no- 
thing, for he is the worst enemy of religion and humanity. 
This is not simply the opinion of Protestants, for I 
possess a letter written by a Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Bolivia condemning the priests in language far stronger 
than that which I have used. If you wish to see what 
Roman Catholicism is in its true colours, visit Bolivia, 
where it has had unrivalled sway for nearly five 
hundred years, no other religion having been tolerated. 
What, then, can be done for Bolivia? Well, to reach 
the upper-class people, schools could be established by 
missionaries, where English, arithmetic, and other sub- 
jects could be taught to the young men of that class. 
There are already three such schools, in Cochabamba, La 
Paz, and Oruro, under the direction of Canadian Baptist 
missionaries, who are doing a splendid work. Every 
morning the schools are opened by prayer, and reading of 
the Word of God, and in this way the scholars are 
greatly influenced, as also by the consistent lives of the 
missionaries. Not only this, but all these missionaries 
have Gospel meetings twice weekly, and already souls 
have been brought to the Saviour through their efforts. 
Although there is no public religious worship permitted 
save Roman Catholicism, one may have meetings in 
one’s own house. To reach the young ladies of the 
upper class, music and singing could be taught, and in 
this way lady missionaries would find a ready entrance 
into the homes and hearts of this people. There would 
be great advantage in reaching these young men and 
women of the better class, for in the next generation will 
not these same people be the rulers of their country ? 
How are the Indians to be evangelized? TheGospel has 
recently been translated into their own language, which 
is the Quechua, but as they cannot yet read, it profits 
them nothing. It is proposed that we establish Free 
Schools for the Indians, teaching them to read and write 
in their own tongue ; establish Gospel halls for preaching 
in Quechua; cultivate farms which would help the 
missionaries to support themselves, and found Orphan- 
ages where Indian children may be educated and trained 
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togoround tothe hundreds of Indian villages reading God’s 
Word in their own tongue and in the homes of their people. 
A sum of £2,000 would buy a piece of land which we 
have in view for our first farm and orphanage. Two ot 
the Australasian South American missionaries, seeing the 
great need of such a work, have gone to Bolivia and are 
now learning the language. But what are these among . 
somany? We need thirty or forty men and women to 
go in and “ possess the land.” 


KA Church: Missionary and 
Anti=eMisstonary.: 


IVE miles north-east of Lexington, Ky., is the famous 
Bryan Station Spring, from which the heroic women 
carried water into the fort when they knew the thickets 

and canebreaks all about them were full of savage Indians hid 
in ambush, waiting for an opportunity to attack the fort. This 
incident has made Bryan Station and its spring famous in 
American history; but an incident just as important in Church 
history has since been enacted on the hill just beyond the 
spring from where the fort stood. Here stands the Bryan 
Station Baptist Church. This church was built early in the 
nineteenth century, and was an anti-missionary share: where 
the celebrated Thomas Dudley preached for years; where the 
Dudley family, and other prominent Baptists and wealthy 
citizens of Fayette County, had their membership. But in the 
course of time the missionary spirit began to move among them. 
All are familiar with this movement among the Baptists—what 
contention, strife, and division it produced, till finally the 
whole denomination divided, and the Missionary Baptists 
became a separate denomination, which has greatly prospered. 

Bryan Station Church was at first about equally divided on 
the question, and became two congregations, one missionary, 
the other anti-missionary. They agreed to divide the house 
and the time; the missionary element took the north side and 
two Sundays in the month, while the antis took the south side 
of the house and two Sundays. Things went on very well, 
the missionary side growing stronger and the antis growing 
weaker, till the house needed a new roof and other repairs. 
The missionaries endeavoured to get their anti brethren to join 
them in repairing the house, but the antis were growing con- 
stantly fewer in number, and would not join in the fepairs, till at 
last the missionary branch covered and repaired one side of 
the house: and thus it stood for years, with a good tin roof on 
one side, and an old, leaky, shingle roof on the other. 
Finally, as the antis had grown so few as hardly to meet at all, 
the missionaries, in sheer self-defence, to save the house, 
covered the other side of the roof and otherwise improved the 
house. Now the antis are all gone; the last member, a grand- 
niece of the great Dudley, passed away last spring, while the 
missionaries have a good, active congregation. The spirit of 
Missions and the opposite made the difference. 








THE Chinese Christian is an indispensable factor in the 
evangelization of China. A lady of the Church of England 
Zenana missionaries writes of Foochow: “Only a few years 
ago no one really wanted to hear the Gospel preached, and the 
women were all afraid of the Christians and foreigners, and 
now every village welcomes us gladly. Much of this change 
of feeling is due to our Bible-women and day-school teachers.” 





A BLIND orphan of five years of age has been ea by the 
Church of England Zenana Mission ladies at Kien-Ning. He 
was brought in a starving condition, and clothed in rags, too 
weak to stand or even speak. His weight was no more than 
that of a baby. His stepmother, a leper, only said, “ He is of 
no use, and will never be of use ; let him die.” 


* From The Missionary Intelligencer. 





By the Way. 


Ws Sir H. M. Stanley there has passed away 
the last of a great line of African explorers, and 
one whose name will ever be associated with that of 
David Livingstone. It is thirty-two years ago since the 
historic meeting took place which restored to the English 
world the illustrious missionary- 
explorer who had been given up 
forlost. From that time Stanley's 
fame as a traveller grew, and he 
became Livingstone’s legitimate 
successor in the opening up of 
unknown Africa. A poor Welsh 
lad — John Rowlands was his 
original name—he was brought 
up, an orphan, at St. Asaph 
Workhouse. He worked his 
passage from Liverpool to New 
Orleans, and took the name of a 
storekeeper there who adopted 
him. Inthe Civil War he joined 
the Confederate Army and fought 
In several engagements, being 
taken prisoner at Pittsburg. He 
-escaped and paid a visit to his 
native Wales, afterwards enters 
ing the United States navy. A 
journalistic career was the next 
stage in a varied and adventur- 
ous life, and it was as correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald 
that he was sent—after other 
special commissions — to find 
Livingstone. His later journeys 
in and through the Dark Con- 
tinent are well known. To the 
last he kept up regular corres- 
pondence with many African 
chiefs whom he had met in his travels. It was due to 
Stanley’s interest that the great Uganda Mission of the 
C.M.S. was started. On November 15th, 1875, a letter, 
many columns long, appeared in the Daily Telegraph from 
Stanley’s pen, eloquently setting out the need and oppor- 
tunity. ‘* Where is there inall the Pagan world a more 
promising field for a Mission than Uganda ?”’ he asked. 
The letter was written from the capital of the country. 
It produced an offer of £5,000 from ‘‘ An Unprofitable 
Servant,” and on November 23rd the Committee of the 
C MS. resolved on action. Another £5,000 was soon 
forthcoming, and £24,000 speedily subscribed. 


e - & 


PaSTOR AND MADAME LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ are now in 
this country to advocate the claims of their work in the 
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THE LATE SIR H. M. STANLEY. 


[Jung, 1904. 


Figueras Mission for the evangelization of the 
Province of Gerona, N.E. Spain. They have 
six schools, with over 600 pupils, in which is 
being prepared a future generation of Protes- 
tants. The Y.W.C.A. has Hfty-three members. 
The Medical Mission, with its two doctors, is 
turning thousands of fanatical enemies into 
grateful friends and converts. The attendance 
at the Mothers’ Meetings numbers 153. In 
addition to the services in the town of Figueras 
itself, there are services in many Mission 
stations. An important auxiliary work is that 
of the Spanish Religious Tract and Book 
Society. The translations being made by Spanish writers, 
the errors of too literal translation are avoided, which 
adds much to the value of the publications. The ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” and other works have been issued. The 
object of the Society is the diffusion of the Gospel in all 
Spanish-speaking countries, the 
total population of which is 
84,000,000. The work has the 
commendation of the Marquis 
of Northampton, Lord Overtoun, 
and others. 

*® % ® 
e THE Christian Endeavour 
Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland decided, through its 
Executive Council, nearly 
two years ago, to appoint a 
Secretary for India, who should 
be supported by British En- 
deavourers, They have invited 
the Rev. Herbert Halliwell, 
formerly a missionary on the 
Zambesi, to undertake the office. 
Mr. Halliwell closes his ministry 
at Wolsingham Baptist Church, 
Co. Durham, at the end of this 
month, and will proceed to India 
with his wife and child in the 
autumn. From July to October 
he will devote his time to visiting 
the Churches, C.E, Unions and 
Societies in the interests of this 
Forward Movement. He has a 
few vacant Sundays in Septem- 
ber and October. Those desiring 
[Russeli & Son, hig services should communi- 

cate with him direct. His 
address will be Wolsingham, Co. Durham, till the close 
of June, and afterwards cjo R. W. Davies, Esq., Elton 
House, Darlington. The first C.E. Society in India was 
formed at Madanapalle in August, 188g. There are now 
several hundred Societies and six Unions, the latter being 
all federated in the India, Burma, and Ceylon C.E. Union. 


® *® *® 


IN a very tastefully got-up illustrated booklet, ‘* Our 
Work and Workers,” published at twopence, the South 
Africa General Mission gives an interesting resumé of 
its operations. The Mission is now represented in a 
large number of “ lands,” including Cape Colony, Natal, 
Swaziland, Basutoland, and Zululand. Among its other 
varied undertakings has been a definitely aggressive work 
for the Jews in Johannesburg. 
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Fmpressions of Hmerica. 


_ By JOHN JACKSON, F.R.G.S. 
IT. 
NE impression formed during my visit to the States of 
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retribution for the iniquity of the slave-holding days. Certainly 
the negro race—rapidly multiplying in numbers and increasing 
in influence—are likely in the near future to prove their own 
Nemesis. While the difficulty presses most heavily on the 
former slave States in the South, it affects the North as well. 
And so it should be, since the original importation and sale of 


Virginia and Maryland is that, in the negro question, 
the people of the United States are confronted with 
the most perplexing problem that any nation is called upon to 
solve. In cities like Richmond and Baltimore, and still more 
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slaves was fostered and even forced on the South by the tradin 
States of New England for the sake of gain, and in the face o 


repeated protests by the legislature of Virginia. 


It is a 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


in communities further south, the coloured people are a large 
section of the population, and the problem is always present 
and always pressing. 

I naturally approached the question from the standpoint of 
equality of all citizens before the law, and assuming that any 
limitation of voting rights or official privileges must needs be 
a perpetuation of the original wrong of slavery. While this, 
as an abstract proposition, is theoretically unassailable, it has 
to be borne in mind that, under existing conditions, man 
things theoretically desirable are practically impossible. Muc 
may be said for the view that America is receiving a measure of 


repeated resolutions against the further importation of negroes 
ae Africa long before the Emancipation movement was 
egun. 

There can be no doubt that, under the new conditions 
resulting from the war and the liberation of the slaves, the 
Republican party, for political purposes, committed what is 
now recognized on all hands to have been a grave error in 
at once enfranchising the negro, and admitting him to 
the rights of citizenship, which men who had been in 
bondage, or even their immediate descendants, were unfitted 
to wisely exercise. Such men became the ready tools of the 
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unscrupulous political “ boss,” who to-day more probably than 
ever before is the curse of American public life. 

Though writing as a sympathizer with the coloured people 
in their legitimate aspirations, I must, however, concede that 
in their use of their freedom they have given provocation to 
the whites, who are the representatives and descendants in 
many cases of their former masters and owners. They have, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, confounded liberty from bondage 
with intellectual and social equality, and have shown a spirit 
which, if not meant to be offensive and antagonistic, has had 
that effect. It is proverbially easy to be wise after the event, 
and it is pretty safe to affirm that had the franchise been with- 
held from the newly emancipated blacks until education and 
training had fitted them for citizenship, the present race pro- 
blem would not have existed—at any rate in its present acute 
form. 

While sympathizing with the undoubted difficulties of the 
white communities in the negro States, I must express my 
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lofty tower surmounted by a statue of William Penn, stands in 
the middle of the wide and handsome Broad Street. Phil- 
adelphia claims to be the largest manufacturing centre. in 
America, and in the districts where cotton, hosiery, and carpet 
mills abound — dignified by the names of Kensington and 
Richmond—there is an artisan population of 300,000. One of 
the features of Philadelphia is the Baldwin locomotive factory. 
This is an immense concern, covering many blocks and 
employing some 8,000 men. Probably an idea of the magni- 
tude of the concern will best be conveyed by the fact that it 
is capable of constructing and deapatching ready for use cight 
to ten locomotive engines per day. On calling at the office I 
was courteously received, and presented with a pass which 
entitled me to go through any part of the immense establish- 
ment unattended. 

With regard to my special errand, I met with much kindness 
and encouragement in the great Pennsylvanian city. During 
my stay, I was permitted to plead the cause of the lepers 

‘ 





WILLIAM PENN'S HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, 


conviction that some of the measures they are taking are 
calculated rather to complicate than to solve the problem. The 
passing of laws to deprive negroes of the votes they have 
hitherto possessed, and which doubtless they have been pre- 
pared to dispose of to the highest bidder, and which laws are 
admittedly applied in ways that are tricky, if not actually dis- 
honest ; the enactment of laws such as have just passed the 
Maryland legislature to prevent coloured people riding in the 
street cars with whites ; these and similar measures can only 
be described as counsels of desperation, based on the funda- 
mental fallacy that one race can permanently keep another in 
political and social subjection, merely because of the colour of 
their skin. However complex and difficult the problem be, 
it is certainly not in a retrograde policy of this character that 
a solution can be found. 

From Baltimore I proceeded to Philadelphia. The “ City 
of Brotherly Love” presents to a visitor an appearance of great 
prosperity. The central part of the city is especially hand- 
some. The magnificent pile of municipal buildings, with its 


some seventeen times in Philadelphia and the suburbs. One 
delightful feature of this work is the extent to which it gains 
an entrance among Christians of all denominations A mere 
mention of the places and people in which and to whom I 
was enabled to present it, will illustrate that. I mention them 
as a specimen list—repeated more or less in each city, and 
indicating the sympathy shown with the needs of the lepers, 
and also the possibility of America as a field for work on their 
behalf. I note the meetings in the order in which they took 
place : Memorial Baptist Church, Episcopal Mission (Men’s 
Class), Presbyterian Ministers’ Association, Bethlehem Baptist 
Church, Calvary Episcopal Church, Fifth Baptist Sunday 
School, Schwenkfelders Church (a Lutheran body), Baptist 
Ministers’ Association, Crozer Theological College, Berwyn 
Baptist Ladies’ Missionary Association, Episcopal Deaconess 
Home, Episcopal Mission. Sunday services: Friends, United 
Presbyterian Church. In addition to this representative list I 
return to Philadelphia for lectures or addresses at other 
Episcopal, Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches. Such a list in 
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itself indicates a readiness on the part of American Churches 
to listen to the plea of the lepers, and this notwithstanding 
that the work and the Society were both practically unknown 
in Philadelphia. Indeed, I find American Churches more 
open than English ones. It is partly due to the characteristic 
readiness of Americans to welcome a new idea; partly also to 
their general openness of spirit, and partly to the more 
fraternal feeling that exists among the various denominations. 
Certainly I can gratefully testify, whatever be the cause, to 
their readiness to listen to the plea of the lepers. 





Cartago, Costa Rica. 


By REv. JAMES HAYTER 
. (Regions Beyond Missionary Union). 


HREE years ago, after seven years' labour on the Atlantic 
coast among Jamaican black people, where we helped 
to establish some nine or ten stations, we commenced 
work among the Spanish-speaking natives of Costa Rica, at 
Cartago. Here we laboured under many difficulties, with 
more or less success, under the support and direction of the 
Jamaica Baptist pared Society. For lack of funds the 
Mission is not on a very substantial basis, and finally, for this 
and other reasons, we were thrown on our own resources. 
This led us to plead that a way be made for us. It was not 
pleasant to feel ourselves free-lances, and to hear the cackles 
of our enemies—for they hoped that now we should have to 
leave the town—nor to enter into a mud-wall house. It was 
hard to see our Father's hand in this at first, but now we think 
we understand, for there are signs that ‘“ He goeth before us.” 
It seemed wonderful to us that the very day one source of 
supply failed, God should have raised up another, for quite un- 
expectedly the Council of the Regions Beyond Missionary 
Union for South America was led to take up the work in 
afhliation. 

Cartago is an old Spanish city, lying up in the mountains, 
five thousand feet above the sea level, at the foot of an old, 
still suspicious-looking volcano. It used to be the capital, and 
was almost entirely destroyed some fifty years ago by an 
earthquake. This caused the seat of government to be re- 
moved to San José, some twelve miles away, and connected by 
a good cart-road and railway. The population of Cartago is 
about 12,000, and it is still next to the capital in size and im- 
portance. The houses, with the exception of a few, are Luilt 
of sun-dried bricks or “adobes,” and covered with rough, red, 
native tiles. Those of the poorest have no floors, and the 
people live on the bare earth. The streets are paved with 

ard stones, with a canal down the middle, in which runs a 
stream of fresh clear water from the mountain. Few con- 
veyances of any kind are seen. 

he town has a College, originally built by the Jesuits, and 
for a long time entirely under their control, but some years 
ago it became the sole property of the municipality, as the 
Jesuits have long been expelled from the country. I have had 
the honour to be the first missionary or Protestant to be elected 
as a Professor at that institution. This has brought me in 
contact with the Governor, the President of the Municipality, 
the Director of the College, and, of course, the other Professors 
and students, who all belong to the better-class families. There 
are not less than eight churches, needless to say all Roman 
Catholic, an orphanage, two convents, and a hospital. Nuns, 
priests, and friars abound here, and their opposition is deter- 
mined against all that will help to enlighten and brighten the 
lives of these poor people. One of the churches is the home 
of “ Our Lady Queen of the Angela,” whose continued presence 
and miraculous power to heal is represented by a little stone 
idol, some six inches long. This is adored and believed to be 
living, and devotees come from afar to pay vows, whilst every 
year it is carried by the priests in great pomp. Specially 
adorned altars are erected, on which it is placed and wor- 
shipped. The military band plays solemn music, reminding 
one of a funeral at home, were it not for the idolatrous aspect 
of the whole thing. 
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Here, where for nearly four hundred years the priests of 
Rome have had full play, and where many of its inhabitants 
are as pagan as those who follow the car of Juggernaut in 
India, we are trying to establish our Mission. There are 
some ten or twelve believers, and fige or six not far from the 
kingdom. An average of about twenty attend our Sunday 
school; some of them are mothers. Mrs. Hayter takes the 
smaller ones and I the bigger ones, and it is perhaps the most 
encouraging of our work. On Sunday morning early there is 
a devotional meeting for believers, and in the evening a public 
meeting, which is being attended more and more. Many, too 
fearful to come in, hear the Word from the side-walk in the 
street. During the week we hold cottage meetings, &c. 

If this Mission is to be placed on a firm and lasting basis, 
and souls won by the pene of God’s Word, we must have 
an attractive, accommodating hall in a central place of this 
city. The small rented room which we now have is neither 
convenient nor suitable, and it is almost impossible to find 
other premises. This property is for sale, and could be 
bought for some £300, and with £200 or £300 more we 
could build a good preaching hall on the adjoining piece 
of land. It will most likely double its value when the 
Isthmian canal commences, and it is urgent that we secure at . 
any rate the position at once, even if we cannot improve it 
for the present. The property itself would be more than 
security in case of a loan. 

We need a devoted, trained, and spiritual lady missionary, 
who would help in the work here. There is nursing, visiting, 
Sunday school work, Bible class work ; and if she could play 
the organ so much the better. There are splendid oppor- 
tunities for service, and many open doors where the male 
missionary cannot go. We could offer her a home, and if 
some friends would support her this would be a blessing to 
the place. Remember, we are the only missionaries to the 
Spanish-speaking people on the coast. a 





THE Society of Friends have 103 missionaries, includ- 
ing wives, working under their Foreign Missionary 
Association, a very creditable number considering the 
size of their Church. By very far their strongest field 
is Madagascar, where 2,555 out of their total member- 
ship of 2,848 are located. Out of 181 organized 
Churches, all but nine are in Madagascar, those nine 
being made up of six in India, one in Syria, and two in 
China. It is noticeable, however, that whereas there 
are 3,318 Sunday scholars in Madagascar, India shows 
a great advantage in that respect, having 2,053, though 
the other statistics are so much smaller. As is to be 
expected, the educational department is a strong feature 
with the Friends, and their day school pupils number 
in all 16,047. In the ten hospitals and dispensaries 
10,707 patients received treatment in 1903. 


A Missionary, describing a day's journey in China, and a 
conversation on the way, said: When you meet a Chinaman 
he fires off a volley of questions, which, of course, you answer 

romptly: “How are you?” ‘Have you had your break- 
ast?’’ ‘What are you doing?” ‘“ Where are you going?” 
“What are you going to do there?” and so on. ‘ What 
country do you come from?” “England.” ‘“ And how far is 
that?” “Ten thousand miles.” This puzzles Mr. Chinaman 
Then he looks up again with a smile, and says, 
Then he proceeds: ‘‘ How old 
are you?” “Are you married?” ‘“ How old is your wife ?” 
“ Any children?” ‘“ Boys or girls?” Heis glad if they are 
boys, but shakes his head if they are girls. This is the funny 
side of the conversation, but something else has to be done. 
At the right moment you will give him a Gospel, and talk to 
him about Jesus. He will accept the book, and obtain help 
to read it. He will afterwards be found poring over some of 
the parables or miracles of our Lord. Thus he learns the 
Gospel. 


for a time. 
‘Well, you must walk fast.” 
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THE news cabled by Mr. Bennett Burleigh, the Special 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, relative to the 
religious situation in Japan, is a strik- 

Japan and ing illustration of the trend of Japanese 
Christianity. opinion, and will certainly ,involve 
large consequences if the suggestion 

indicated in it be carried out. On Sunday, May rsth, a 
great religious meeting, called by influential men, was 
held in the Park. We are told that “ the object was to 
determine on founding in Japan a Church, pro-Chris- 
tion, but independent in its lines. " Leading men think 
that the time has come, in view of the education ques- 
tion and the issues at stake, to adopt the elements 
approved of by the majority of civilized nations.” It is 
further added that ‘an edict establishing a Church of 
Japan is not improbable.”” To those who have watched 
the course of events in Japan this situation comes as no 
surprise. The Japanese Ambassador in London, how- 
ever, does not believe that a State religion is likely to be 
adopted. With that remarkable progressive spirit 
which has placed them in the front rank of the nations 
and caused them to be numbered among the Great 
Powers, the Japanese have been led to perceive the 
important influence of Christianity in the making of 
Western peoples, particularly the British and American. 
Already the Gospel has made itself felt in the public life 
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of the nation, and been received by some in high places. 
Count Okuma, the oldest of Japanese statesmen and the 
first Prime Minister of the new nation, said to Dr. 

Pentecost in his garden in Tokio on one occasion, ‘‘ My 

two schoolmasters were Americans ; one taught me 
English, the other the rudiments of Christianity.” 
Several members of the Legislature are Christians. As 
to the effects of the Gospel upon other branches of the 
community, the remarkable revival which occurred 
among the student class particularly, during the visit of 
Mr. John R. Mott some while ago, is a powerful testimony 

to the hold Christianity has been obtaining. There is, 
however, in the present striking attitude towards the 
Christian religion an element of danger which must 
not be overlooked, a tendency to welcome it as a political 

force and a means of increasing the national prestige 

rather than as a spiritual organization and power. It is 
not ours, of course, to express any opinions whatever in 

regard to the question of an established religion, as that 

question affects our own land, but where the matter 

arises aS a suggestion in respect to a country newly 

opened up by the Gospel, the particular circumstances 

of the case have to be taken into consideration, and the 

question may fairly be discussed on that basis. It isa 

tribute to the manifest power of Christianity in the 

world that the idea of adopting it should be seriously 

discussed by the Japanese nation, and with their 
estimate of its worth as having been the great cause of 
the growth and prosperity of other kingdoms and 

empires we are fully in accord. At the same time, if we 
may judge by what we see and hear, the motive which 
is impelling this movement in favour of Christianity is 
not the truly religious one, but to a very appreciable 
extent is political in its origin. The purpose of those 
who advocate the recognition and adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion from this point of view is doubtless honest, 
and their relation to it is due, probably, to want of a clear 
understanding of the spiritual nature of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This being so, however, we are forced to 
feel that a national profession of Christianity embodied 
in its acceptance as a State religion would not tend to 
the development of real Christian life and the spread of 
the pure Gospel, but would rather mean the establish- 
ment of an unreal, unspiritual system, used for the 
ends of worldly ambition. The present conflict with 
Russia has, of course, pressed these thoughts concerning 
the beneficial influences of Christianity specially home 
to the Japanese. While we are bound by treaty ties to 
the rising nation, and popular sympathy in Britain goes 
out to them in the struggle, it must be our desire, and 
the aim of our Mission work among them, that Christ- 
ianity shall be accepted by them first and foremost as a 
great spiritual blessing, an individual salvation, and only 
secondarily as a means of national advancement and 
prosperity. 
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Good Wews from Cientsin. 


By Mary T. BRYSON 
(London Missionary Sociely.) 


T was on a 
] bright sunny 

morning that, 
after over three 
hours’ jolting in a 
Pekin cart, over 
the deep ruts of 
the highway lead- 
ing from the great 
business mart of 


Tientsin to the 
village of Tung- 
chie-tsuen, we 


came in sight of 
the newly-built, 
freshly - painted 
walls of our Mis- 
sion compound. 

A band of bright- 
faced Chinese lad- 
dies, in clean blue 
gowns, came out 
to meet us, and 
bowed low in the 

\ graceful Chinese 
fashion. They were the scholars of our boys’ school, and 
many of them the children of Christians. 

The outer doorway, bearing the inscription, ‘‘The London 
Mission,’ and, in Chinese characters, “ The Glad Tidings 
Hall” in gilt letters, was gaily decorated with scarlet rosettes 
and streamers. The chapel was filled with an eager, attentive 
audience, many of the people having travelled a considerable 
distance from other villages to attend the service. 

Among the women sat the sad-faced widow of the head 
man of this and a number of other villages. He was a zealous 
Christian man, and was barbarously attacked and cruelly 
murdered by the enemies of the Christians during the Boxer 
rising. He leaped from the roof of his house, which had been 
set on fire, and, falling into the street, was cruelly stabbed to 
death with swords. 

In the house, which was of considerable size, the mission- 
aries were often entertained, and, since at that time there was 
no chapel, services were held there. After the troubles, the 
little band of sorely-persecuted people, rallying together, 
decided that before even their houses were all re-erected they 
would have a chapel, with schoolroom and preacher's house 
of their own. This desire has been realized. In addition to 
the buildings named, there is a room fitted up in which the 
missionary can stay when visiting the station. The rooms are 
all bright and clean, and very attractive. 

The widow of the chief man of whom I have written took 
me round the ruins of her home, and when I remarked upon 
the fact that it had not yet been rebuilt, she replied, “ We 
have not money enough yet to restore it.” The reason it had 
been left in ruins was because all were so anxious to build a 
house for the worship of God. It seemed to me in this 
respect they had learned more of the secret of doing the will 
of God than many English Christians. 

In this: place I also saw a young man who had been 
threatened with death if he would not deny Christ, and give 
up his faith. He had not been baptized at that time, but was 
an earnest enquirer. He refused to deny his Lord, and then 
they seized his mother, who was not a Christian, and 
threatened, if he would not recant, she should be tortured 
and put toa cruel death. In an agony of grief he looked up 
to the sky and cried, “ Lord Jesus, they force me to let Thee 
go; I can hold Thee no longer.” Then, for the moment, he 
yielded to their wishes, and his mother was released. I 
wonder if many in Christian England could have stood 
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firm under a test like this ? Since the troubles this young 
fellow has been living a consistent Christian life. He sorrow- 
fully confessed his weakness, and has been baptized. Through 
his example and teaching his elder brother and family 
have become Christians, but the mother still remains an 
unbeliever. 

Will not some at home who read her son’s story unite in 
praying for her conversion ? 

For a long time past the men in this district have been 
anxious that there should be regular classes for the instruction 
of their wives and daughters. Our Tientsin Bible-women have 
paid several visits to the place. They have been warmly 
received, and have found the women and girls eager to 
learn. 

Early in the year the wife of our chief dispenser in Dr. 
Smith’s hospital in Tientsin came to me and said she would 
be prepared to go down to Tung-chie-tsuen and stay for 
several weeks at a time without wages. It was necessary to 
have a place in which the women could meet and the Bible- 
women live. I had a low range of sheds adapted for the 
purpose, and bought furniture for the two rooms. Some of the 
money kindly sent by the All Nations Missionary Union 
from Putney, helped me to defray a part of the expense. I 
was down there again on a recent Sunday and was greatly 
pleased, by an examination of the scholars, to see what pro- 
gress had been made. After the morning service, for a long 
time, they were singing a large number of hymns, which 
sounded very sweetly in this village, which not many years 
ago was heathen. The rest of the A.N.M.U. gift I have used 
for a work which I feel to be most important, and which at the 





A GROUP OF CHINESE WOMEN. 


same time is much in need of funds. It is our training schoo 
here in Tientsin for native helpers, and £5 a year will cover 
the expenses of one student. 

Many of our most faithful workers died as martyrs for the 
faith during the Boxer rising, refusing to leave their posts and 
seek safety in flight. Everywhere we are needing new men 
to fill the places of those who have been transferred to higher 
service, or have won the martyr’s crown. Some of these were 
trained in the rooms which are now occupied by nine young 
men whom we hope will, in years to come, take up the work 
which was laid down by those who were called through fire 
and sword to the nobler service of the skies. 
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Demon=possession 
in CTongaland. 


By GEORGE F. GALE 
(South Africa General . Mission). 


HERE is much demon-possession, so-called, among the 

| natives of this country. The Tongas say that it is of 

quite recent origin, and was practically unknown until 

the advent of the white man. They also say that the 

“demons” have come from Portuguese territory, north of 

this country. The spirits are called by three names, viz., 

‘“‘amademone,” ‘“amandiki,” and “amandawo,” each being 

different to the others in symptoms, and in the results to the 
person afflicted. 
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We are in some doubt as to whether in every case this 
possession is real, or whether some are really afflicted, and 
others, seeing the attention it draws to the individual, and the 
excitement it produces, go in for it, so to speak, in order to be 
in the fashion! Certain it is, however, that some cases are 
real, terribly real. Seeing that it has come to this country with 
the white man—as the natives say—is it one of the stratagems 
of the Evil One to hinder the spread of the Gospel and the 
salvation of souls? It undoubtedly looks very like it. 

Our hearts are sad as night after night we hear the “ tom- 
tom” going in the kraals round about our station, where the 
people have gathered to’ “tshayela amademone,” that is, to 
beat, or drive, the evil spirits away. This performance con- 
sists of beating an old tin, while the assembled company, who 
encircle the afflicted person or persons, chant in a dirge-like 
manner a two-lined refrain, which says that the demons have 
come from the sea, and requesting them to “lie down,” or cease 


THE MEETING OF STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE (See Note on page 116). 
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to trouble the sufferer. Speaking with a native man recently 
upon the subject, I asked him what the results of these 
gatherings were. He replied that sometimes there was no 
success, but at other times the demons were quieted, and did 
not trouble the possessed person for months. But, he said, 
only temporary relief was obtained, the demons “rise up” 
again after a time. 

I have twice seen people said to be demon-possessed. On 


the first occasion I was preaching to a large congregation of . 


natives, at some distance from our station, when a woman 
began to make most gruesome noises, groaning, sobbing, and 
shaking violently. No one in the congregation took any 
notice of this interruption, so I went on preaching. At the 
close of the meeting, as I said, “ Let us pray,” this woman, in 
a sobbing voice, called upon God, confessing her sins and 
pleading for forgiveness. She went away before I could get 
to her. The others told me that she “ had demons.” 

The second occasion was on arecent Sunday, when I was 
preaching in the kraal of a chief who professes to desire 
‘salvation. I had but just commenced the meeting by singing 
“uJesu u sa biza” (Jesus is still ots when a woman near 
to me threw back her head, closed her eyes, and began to 
make choking, groaning sounds, at the same time throwing 
her arms about. Her face was awfully drawn and contorted. 
I asked the chief (her husband) what was the matter with her, 
and he replied, “She has demons.” I said, “Very well; 
demons come from Satan, and he and they fear the name 
of Jesus, so we will go on singing abeut Him.” In a very 
short time the woman became perfectly quiet, opened her 
eyes, and smiled. 

A little later, as I was beginning to speak from the text, 
‘‘ Behold, now is the accepted time,” &c., and was urging the 
chief and his people to instant decision, another woman began 
in the same way as the first had done, except that she went 
into more awful contortions, and made more hideous noises. 
I felt that the devil was doing his utmost to upset the meeting, 
and that he must not be allowed to get the victory. There- 
upon I told the people that when Christ was on earth He cast 
out demons, and that He was still able and willing to do this. 
Then, laying my hand on the woman's shoulder, I commanded 
the demons, in the name of the Lord Jesus, to be still and 
come out of her. Instantly she became quiet, and I prayed 
for her deliverance from this terrible affliction. As I closed 
my prayer she opened her eyes and listened attentively while 
I spoke to her and the others of the Mighty Deliverer from 
Satan and sin. I told them that their gatherings for the pur- 

ose of driving out the evil spirits were of no avail ; that none 
bit Jesus could cast out demons, or save from sin. Tothis the 
chief and one of his men replied, agreeing with what I had 
said, and saying they saw that to come to church—as they 
styled it—was good. They seemed struck with this double 
occurrence of demon manifestation on such an occasion, and 
were much impressed that the evil spirits had at once obeyed 
and were silent at the name of Jesus. 

We missionaries are in much thought and prayer regarding 
this matter. We are constantly telling the people that their 
own “driving out” custom is useless, and we feel that we 
should be able to DO something to combat the evil. Mark 
xvi. 17 gives a definite promise. Pray for us that we may be 
empowered and guided by God todo His will, and for these 

eople demon-possessed, ignorant, superstitious, sadly indif- 
erent to the Gospel message, that they may be won for 
Christ. | 





QUITE a number of Wesleyan ministers in home circuits are 
offering for the foreign field. The Rev. Alfred R. Fuller, at 
resent Assistant Tutor at Handsworth College, will go out to 
ndia at Conference. Two ministers in the Newcastle 
District, the Rev. W. B. Alcock and M. Phillipson, B.A., have 
also volunteered for Foreign Mission work, and go out at the 
same time. The Rev. John Burnett, of Oldham, and the Rev. 
George Maddison, of Nottingham (Arkwright Street), will 
proceed to the Transvaal. The Rev. Thomas Branfitt, now of 
Chipping Norton, desires to return to China, where he has 
had twenty-four years’ experience. 
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Wuat DOES THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST MEAN? 
F, E. MARSH. Is. 6d. net (Marshall Brothers). 


Mr. Marsh, quoting a letter from the late Lord Salisbury to 
a clergyman, shows that the resurrection of Christ is both a 
fact and a factor, and on these two fundamental statements he 
bases his arguments. The evidence for the resurrection as an 
historical truth is discussed, and the author's suggestion with 
reference to “the linen clothes lying” is full of interest. The 
vital importance of the doctrine of the resurrection is clearly 
proved, and it is shown that everything in Christianity—that 
Christianity itself—depends upon the fact of Christ's victory 
over the grave, The blessings secured by our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion are dwelt upon severally. Many of Mr. Marsh's illustra- 
tions are very good. The handling of this great theme is 
excellent, and the Christian reader will find the volume an 
admirable exposition of the truth. 


By 





“INTO ALL THE WORLD.” By Rev. C. S. MACALPINE, B.D. 
With Introductory Note by Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Litt. D. 1s. net (Marshall Brothers.) 


The writer makes an earnest appeal to the Christian Church 
on behalf of Foreign Missions, considering their claim from 
several aspects. Dr. Maclaren, in a very cordial Introduction, 
remarks that “ many causes may be assigned for the deficient 
missionary enthusiasm of the Church to-day. Changed atti- 
tudes of thought in regard to the destiny of non-Christian 
peoples, the study of ethnic religions, the unsettlement of 
religious belief among the more cultured classes, the new zeal 
with which the Churches are throwing themselves into social 
questions and activities at home, are all contributory causes. 
But one cannot help seeing that there is a deeper reason, 
though one which is to some extent brought into existence by 
these, namely, the low tone of personal religion.” In this 
prevailing state of Church and individual life, the author seeks 
to arouse the professing people of God to a new sense of 
responsibility and obligation. 





THE wife of an opium smoker in China wished to be taught 
in the Station Class of the Church of England Zenana mission- 
aries at Dang-Seng. She was refused permission, but when her 
husband, who had parted with the household goods to provide 
the means of obtaining the drug, announced his intention of 
selling her also, she took the law into her own hands, and 
joined the class. The neighbours were convinced that reading 
books would spoil her for working on the farm, &c., but when 
on the first day of her return home, they saw her cheerfully 
carrying heavy loads, they changed their minds and all said, 
“ Truly reading books does not make ker lazy!” After further 
training this woman developed into a most valuable Bible- 
woman. 





THE Rev. F. W. Macdonald will become a supernumerary at 
the Wesleyan Conference of 1905, and vacate the post of Gener- 
al Missionary Secretary, which he has held for thirteen years. 
He will then have been in active work for forty-three 
years. Mr. Macdonald announced his intention to the Foreign 
Missionary Committee on May 13th, and on the motion of Sir 
Clarence Smith it was resolved to consider at a future meeting 
some arrangement by which Mr. Macdonald’s services may be 
retained in connection with the Society. 





From Sang-Iong, in China, the baptisms of eleven school- 
girls and eighteen women, ‘‘all with willingly unbourd feet,” 
are reported by the Church of England Zenana Mission. At 
Lo-Nguong, three women have been baptized—one, an elderly 
woman of the curious hill tribe known as the “Sang Tak.” 
Seventeen were admitted as catechumens on the same occasion, 
on six months’ probation before baptism. 
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May Weeting Stories. 


LOBENGULA SAVES A MISSIONARY. 


URING the year when the Chartered Company of 
) South Africa were marching against the great chief 
Lobéngula, he knew a missionary who lived several 
miles away, who had been the means of bringing the Christian 
religion into his country. The missionary was in’ great 
danger, because the people were in a rage on account of the 
invasion of the Chartered Company, and would have no mercy 
on white people. Lobengula knew the missionary was quite 
unprotected, so he sent his waggon, his own oxen, and his own 
impi, or driver, and helped him to get away, because he no 
longer had the power to defend him. The missionary and his 
family would have been clubbed to death if they had not been 
hurried off by the chief. 





S1x CHINESE MINISTERS. 


Some fourteen or fifteen years ago—said a missionary from 
South China—there came under my charge six young lads. I 
was told to drill them. They were in my care for six years. 
Where are they now? Two of them are in heaven, but both 
of them had become native preachers before they died. The 
other two are now in Canada, ministers of the Canadian 
Wesleyan Church, preaching to the Chinese over there, and 
the remaining two are ministers in my own district in South 
China. I am going back to China soon, and by the kindness 
of the Committee, I shall go by way of Canada, in order that I 
may have the joy of meeting my former pupils again. 





FATHER THREATENS TO SHOOT HIS SON. 


Away on the Black Mountains in India, that are inhabited 
by the black tribes, a young man learnt to read the Bible. He 
was charmed with the story of Jesus, and said, ‘ No more of 
Mohammed for me,” declaring his faith in Christ. His father, 
when he saw his son’s change of life, threatened to shoot him 
dead on the spot, but his mother persuaded his father into 
offering him three months to consider his position, after which 
time, he said, he would shoot him if he did not give up his 
faith, During this time he grew very unwell, and the father 
said the illness was a punishment for his sin, so that, after all, 
he would not need to kill him. But he recovered, and his 
cousin, who did not want to see him die, pressed him to flee 
when he was well enough, which he did, and arrived at the 
headquarters of the Church Missionary Society's work in 
Punjab. There the missionaries took care of him for a few 
weeks, but one day, ina bazaar there, the boy caught sight of 
his father, for he had been tracking him. He fled for his life 
to the doctor’s house, and the missionaries reasoned with the 
father, and took care of him for some days. Then they said 
to him, “ Will you read this book?” handing him a copy of 
the New Testament. “Yes,” he replied, ‘I will if you wish 
me to; that is not much to ask.” He did read it, and was so 
interested that he returned to the doctor, and said, “I have 
never read anything like it. I see it is the New Testament. 
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Is there an older one? If so, let me have 
that as well.” He was given a complete 
Bible, and after eight months his hard heart 
melted, and at the age of seventy-two he was 
like alittle child. He had been a murderer, 
but at that great age he had his sins washed 
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wz The little Pine Stream village, in the in- 
terior of the Yellow Sea Province, Korea, was 
visited by the Rev. Dr. Underwood for the 
em first time in 1886. There was then only one 
Christian. This man had heard the Gospel 
over in China, had accepted Christ, and had 
returned home and settled there among a 
large number of heathen. That man’s converts multiplied 
until they came some six or seven days’ journey to see the 
missionary and said, ‘‘ Our numbers have grown so large that 
we are no longer able to meet in private houses. We need a 
church right away.” So they passed around a subscription 
paper. The man who first put his name down was a Mr. Kim. 
He offered to let them cut all the trees they wanted from his 
land. Others said they would give rice; others promised 
barley ; then others said, “ We are woodmen by trade, we will 
do the cutting’; and others, who owned ox-carts, promised to 
do the hauling. They had no architect as yet, but thought 
they could take the rice and barley to pay for one, and so they 
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‘went across the valley to an old heathen, and asked him to 


come over and superintend the building of a church. He came 
on half-pay, and now he is no longer an old heathen, but an 
earnest Christian, and, since then, has helped to build many a 
church. 





A Hinpu MOTHER AND HER Basy GIRL. 


One evening—a lady missionary says—I was waiting for my 
husband outside our tent, when a young and handsome Hindu 
woman was brought along between two policemen, caught in 
the act of attempting to destroy her child. She had it in her 
arms—a poor little thing that had evidently been starved and 
neglected without love or care. My heart went out to the 
little mite, and I said to the mother, “ Will you let me hold 
the baby for you?” She almost threw it at me, not appear- 
ing to care in the least who had it, or what became of it. I 
took it into the tent and washed it, put some fresh clothes on 
it, and gave it something to eat. When I brought it out, she 
seemed very much surprised, and said, ‘‘ Why have you done 
all this for my child? If you, a stranger, think it worthy of 
such love and care, what ought I, its mother, to feel towards 
it? Give it to me: she shall never know want or wretched- 
ness again,” and she clasped the little thing to her bosom, 
and pressed her lips on its tiny face, while a tear trickled 
down her cheeks, as if she was ashamed that she had been 
such a cruel mother to it. My husband told me afterwards 
that by my kindness to that child I had done more to check 
the crime of child-murder in the district than all the laws 
which had been passed to prevent it, but which were being 
set at nought daily. 





A BLIND CHIEF MAKING STRING. 


A chief in one of the towns on the Congo was blind. He 
could not give much towards the Mission funds; so he adopted 
the following plan: he employed a little boy to lead him down 
to the swampy soil where the flax plants grew, and then with 
the skins of this plant he made string. This he sold, and took 
the money to the missionaries. 


| Poe SALE—Cocoanut Ice, rod. a lb., postage extra. In 
aid of Baptist Medical Mission Auxiliary.— Miss Russell, 
10, St. George’s Square, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


June, 1904.] 
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Fune 2nd and 26ih,—FAMINE-STRICKEN ONES, AND WOMEN 
AND GIRLS IN INDIA: In thinking of, and praying for, suffer- 
ing women and girls, our thoughts may well be directed to 
India. Let us ponder the following facts and figures, and base 
our prayers upon them. Probably they will not be entirely 
new to many of us, but we cannot too often have such 
facts brought before our notice, that they may be stamped 
upon our hearts and burned into our imagination, until we are 
constrained to practical, life-long sympathy and help. There 
are nearly twenty-four million widows in India. Nearly 
70,000 of these are children under nine years of age, while 
14,000 are mere babies, under four years old. And what can 
we say of the life of the widow? Canit indeed be called life? 
Is it not rather a living death ? Widowhood is considered the 
consequence of some dreadful sin committed in a former life. 
Hence the widow is looked upon as a criminal, deserving of 
nothing but contempt and ill-treatment. She becomes practi- 
cally a slave, is deprived of all comforts, made the household 
drudge, and issubjected to all manner of cruelties. Is it any 
wonder that many of these poor suffering girls take refuge in 
suicide ? It makes our hearts ache as we picture all this sad- 
ness, and realize that this is taking place fo-day, in a land 
which is under British rule! Surely, if the Church of Christ 
had been true to her great trust, a different state of things 
would long ago have been found in India. And as we pray, 
let us search our own hearts, and ask ourselves if we are doing 
our part to bring relief and the light of the Gospel to our 
sisters. The story of Pandita Ramabai’s life, and her work for 
her suffering fellow-countrywomen, forms one of the marvels 
of Missions. Herself a widow, having known what hardship 
and suffering meant, she resolved to reach out a helping hand 
to sufferers, and she has been mightily used by God to the 
salvation of thousands. Her first home was opened in 1889, 
with two pupils, and now what a marvellous organization has 
grown out of that humble beginning! During the terrible 
amine in 1896, when thousands fell victims to hunger and 
disease, Ramabai made the noble resolve to rescue 300 young 
widows. God honoured her faith and courage, and sent her 
more than this number, with all the necessary means to sup- 

ort them. And now at Mukti may be seen a vast and beauti- 
ul institution, a set of buildings that the workers may well be 
proud of, with accommodation for 2,000 women and girls. 
Here they are taught an ordinary school course, and also all 
sorts of industries, such as embroidery, lace making, weaving, 
brooms and rope making, basket work, etc., etc. All the 
domestic work of this great settlement is done by the girls, 
and it is beautiful to see the spirit of love and good-will and 
perfect happiness which prevails. This is a veritable home, 
and best of all, here the girls are led to the Saviour, and 
thousands have found in Him the peace and joy which He 
alone can give. This is a work worthy of our prayers, and as 
we pray we shall praise our God for this wonderful instance of 
His mighty power working through human instruments, and 
our hearts will take fresh courage as we realize that “all 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 


Fune 13th—WEsT AFRICAN Missions: Not long ago a 
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Conference of native women, con- 
ducted by themselves, was held in 
the West African Mission of the 
American Board; a wonderful 
indication of the growth of Chris- 
tian life among these hitherto 
degraded and despised women. 
The husbands gladly helped their 
wives prepare for the journey, and 
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fi a (F - cared for the homes in their 
Y At absence. On their return they all 
PRY Le reported on the meetings, and 


i greatly delighted the missionaries 
in the different centres by their 
clear and appreciative accounts. 
This Conference is to be annual, 
and we must pray that it will be 
an increasing power for good 
among these river tribes, who a 
few short years ago were wrapped in the dense darkness 
of heathenism. 


Fune 26th. MEDICAL WOMEN IN THE East: Weare pray- 
ing to-day for “native women who have been trained as 
doctors,” and the case of Rachel in the Amoy Mission (South 
China) may stimulate our prayers and encourage our faith. 
Poor, weak, bound-footed, deserted by her opium-smoking 
husband, and left with three young children to care for, she 
was indeed an unlikely woman to come to the front in any 
great work. But she was a true Christian, if a weak one, and 
knew the value of prayer, so it is not strange that God marvel- 
lously opened her way to enter the Mission Hospital in 
Foochow as a medical student, and that after she had unbound 
her feet, as a preliminary to entrance, her whole character 
expanded too, and with it her opportunity for service. To-day 
she is the honoured house-surgeon at the Women’s Hospital 
in Amoy, working under Dr. Ethel Tribe, and doing a ot 
real, and we believe abiding work, both physical and spiritual, 
among the women who come to the hospital. The influence 
of educated and consecrated women such as Rachel is 
immense, and we must pray (1) that their number may be 
greatly increased, and (2) that they may be kept from yielding 
to the special temptations to which they are exposed, and be - 
a true blessing to the nurses and patients under them. 

CLARA BENHAM. 





THE Rev. C. H. Thomson, a licentiate of the English 
Presbyterian Church, who has been serving at Penruddock, 
has accepted an invitation to labour as ete missionary in 
Constantinople under the a ea of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. His ordination has been appointed to take place 
at Cambridge on June 3rd. Principal Dykes will preside, and 
the charge will be given by Rev. J. G. Train, the new 
Convener of the Jewish Mission Committee. Mr. Thomson is 
a son of Mr. Alexr. Thomson, for many years an elder at 
Clapham. 


FIGUERAS EVANGELISTIC MISSION, N.E. Spain. 


OBJECT.—The Evangelisation of the Province of Gerona, population 400,00, 
divided into centres, the headquarters of the Evangelists. in addition, Sunday 
Day and Night Schools. Mothers’ Meetings. ¥Y.W.C.A.. Training Students, Print- 
ing, and Circulation of Scriptures, Publication of El Heraldo (illustrated paper), 
Books. Tracts. &c. Medical Mission for Patients from all parts of the province ; 
two Doctorsemployed. Average yearly attendance from 2,000 to 3,000. Visits 
mace since the work was started, 30,819. 
Director :—Pastor Lopmz RoprRigusgz Figueras, Spain (Prov. of Gerona). 
Hen. Treasurer :—Major-General BatTterssy, who will send report on 
application. Address: ‘* Lyncroft, Weybridge.” 


NTWERP SAILORS’ REST.—Funds much needed to 

prevent this important work from being closed. Gospel 

services held daily.—Missionary : Miss Ada Whiting, 37, Canal 
des Vieux Lions, Antwerp, Belgium. 








ADY, experienced in tuition and the care of children, 
would be glad to hear of pupils from parents goin 
abroad. Individual attention. References given and required. 
—E.A., Trent Villa, Tennyson Road, Kettering. 
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The Bible Society Centenary. 


HE Rev. T. H. DarLow, M.A., Literary Superintendent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, writes 
to us :— 

Only now is it possible to realize how far-reaching were the 
Centenary Celebrations of the Bible Society. Meetings were 
held in Uganda, where the special sermon was preached on 
Bible Sunday in Namirenba Cathedral by Ham Mukasa, who 
accompanied.the Katikero to England for the Coronation ; in 
Lagos and Axim, on the Gold Coast ; in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, where about 5,000 persons could not gain admission 
to the Town Hall, and an overflow meeting was held outside. 
In Melbourne and the surrounding district Bible Sunday was 
observed in 238 places of worship. A mass meeting filled the 
Opera House in Frederickton, New Brunswick. Prominent 
American statesmen gave addresses on Bible Sunday before 
the President of the United States in Washington ; the Vice- 
roy of India attended the special service in Calcutta Cathedral. 
Lord Milner urged the claims of the Society at a centenary. 
meeting in Rasta + Bible Sunday was observed in 
every church and chapel throughout Sweden. In Toronto 
3,000 children attended the young people’s meeting ; 1,000 
Sunday School -children assembled in Calcutta on Bible Sun- 
day, each school being headed by its banner; in Durban 
Town Hall 1,500 children attended a Bible meeting, and 
another 750 were present at a gathering in the suburbs. 
Meetings were held and collections taken on mail boats on 
the high seas. The C.M.S. Orphanage at Nazareth sent £4 
to the Centenary Fund. At a well-known Mission near 
Bombay, founded by Pandita Ramabai, the collection included 
not only coin but flour, bread, eggs, wheat, chickens, kids, 
rice, curry-powder, green vegetables, cloth, &c. The native 
Christians at Witte Klei Bosch, South Africa, collected {1 11s., 
and each, as they tendered.their contribution, testified to their 
gratitude for the Scriptures. The native Christian Churches 
in Manchuria worked exquisite specimens of embroidery, 
which they forwarded to London in aid of the fund, together 
with large banners bearing congratulatory messages in their 
own tongue ; while the native Christians in China likewise 
sent large scrolls emblazoned with their good wishes, some of 
these being of silk twelve feet in length, with native characters 
fifteen inches in size. A few members of the Somaliland Field 
Force sent £15, “a collection made prior to March 6th 
(Bible Sunday), as by that day we shall again be on trek after 
the Mullah.” The contributions and promises to the Cen- 
tenary Fund of 250,000 guineas have at present reached a 
total of £152,000. 





THE B.M.S. Committee held its monthly -meeting on May 
17th. Mr. G. W. Macalpine, as Chairman, welcomed the new 
members of the Committee, this being the first meeting in the 
present financial year. The Revs. Daniel Jones, of Agra, G. 
Anstie Smith, of Kharar, and E. S. Summers, B.A., of Seram- 
pore, who have arrived in this country,-referred to their 
respective fields of labour. The Rev. Arthur Sowerby took 
leave of the Committee on his approaching return with Mrs. 
Sowerby and family to Shansi, in North China. Mr. Sowerby, 
who was the only survivor in that province at the time of the 
Boxer rising, stated that he did not anticipate any renewed 
disturbance so long as the Chinese did not become involved 
in the War. The question of a successor to Mr. W. R. Rickett, 
the Treasurer, was deputed to a special sub-committee. The 
death of the native missionary Kristanga Biswas was re- 
ported. The Revs. George Kerry and E.S. Summers bore 
testimony to his high character and great usefulness. Letters 
telling of the remarkable progress of the work, numerous 
baptisms, opening of fresh outposts and of new schools in the 
Yakusu and Wathen districts, were read from the Revs. W. 
Millman and W. Holman Bentley. The Secretary referred to 
the opening of the new College building in Kingston, Jamaica. 
It was resolved that the week of special thanksgiving and 
prayer on behalf of the Society should be fixed for the last 
week in September. 
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HE Short Report of the Year, presented at the 

C.M.S. anniversary meeting on May 3rd, was 

most encouraging, both as regards the financial position 

of the Society and the result of the year’s work in the 

foreign field. 
* 


* * * * 


We referred to the financial position last month. 
The number of adult baptisms last year, so far as is at 
present known, exceeds 11,000, an average of thirty for 
every day in the year. This is the highest average ever 
gained. In the previous year it was twenty-six. In 
addition, there have been over 12.000 baptisms of the 
children of Christian parents. Thirty native clergymen 
have been ordained, men well tried both in studies and 
in practical work. 

* * x % * 


The offers of service have also been very satisfactory. 
The Candidates Department has been in touch with 
320 men and 205 women, 525 in all, during the year. 
The Committee have accepted 51 candidates with a 
view to training and probation. The number of accept- 
ances of missionaries for the year has been 69 (33 men 
and 36 women). 

gs s . s as 

The name of the late Sir Henry M. Stanley will 
always be associated in the history of the Church 
Missionary Society with the memorable letter he 
addressed to the Daily Telegraph from Uganda in 1875, 
which led to the first missionary expedition to the 
Victoria Nyanza. The famous explorer always took a 
deep interest in the country, and expressed his pleasure 
at the wonderful progress made by the Mission. 

At the recent anniversary of the Society, Archdeacon 
Banister, of Fuh-kien, South China, coming straight 
from the Far East, said that the great and pressing 
‘‘cal]”” in the China Mission to-day was for leaders 
in education; for there was a danger at the present 
moment of Christian Missions losing their hold upon 
that great reading-class of Chinese—the scholars of 
China. 

* * x * % 

The Rev. E. D. Price, writing to the Society of his 
work in the Gond country in Central India, says :— 
“During the year I travelled over one thousand miles, 
touring through our district, chiefly in parts we have 
hitherto been unable to reach. In many places the 
Gospel message was dimly remembered, though four- 
teen years had passed since the last preaching. At one 
place a man said, ‘Sahib, when I was so high, sixteen 
years ago, a sahib came here and stayed half an hour, 
and what could I tearn in that time?’ In many villages 
the Gospel was heard for the first time.”’ 

A LAYWORKER. 
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A.A... Hews and Rotes. 


THE “common task”’ of life woyld be easier for us all 

if we were permitted the option of closing our eyes to, 
and shutting out of our perception, all 

‘‘Too many consciousness of the needs of the heathen 
Appeals.’’ world, and could deafen our ears to the 
“cry of pain” that comes from souls 

writhing in Satanic bondage. 
some show when any gross indigence is brought to 
their notice, accompanied with a request for help, and 
that generally takes the form of politely deprecating 
‘‘so many appeals,” indicates that we are looked upon 


as unnecessarily laying a burden on the recipient of - 


them. It is true that life would be easier for us if no 
appeals were ever made to our pockets or our sympathy 
—if no necessity were laid upon us to bear the burdens 
of others—if the watchmen who failed to raise the 
warning cry were not to be charged with the sin of 
bloodguiltiness,—but this is not God’s intended way of 


life for us; this is not the path of self-denial He has . 


marked out for us. Our humanity would be less noble, 
our lives all the poorer, our Christianity but a mere 
label ; in short, the real joy of living, that of being some 
assistance to others, would be absent. 

No; the common complaint of the abundance of the 
appeais is too often used by recipients of them as a 
cloak to cover the paucity of other things besides 
money. But, ignoring this side of the question, we 
also think that it is due to the want of system in our 
disbursion of charity. Those who keep “ The Lord’s 
purse” replenished weekly, seldom are to be found 
complaining that His servants seek to tax their benevo- 
lence unduly. ‘The willing mind” rarely has to 
lament ‘“‘ the empty purse.” 

C/o C.M.S., Kien. Ning, Fuh-kien. 
March roth. 

Dear Mr. Jones,—Thank you very much for your letter 
enclosing one from Miss Stacey, and also for the copy of ALL 
Nations, which you kindly sent me. I had not seen the 
magazine before, and like it extremely. I very gladly enclose 
five shillings’ worth of Chinese stamps as my subscription 
towards it: You ask for particulars of my work. I wonder, 
do you know that until comparatively lately this city of Kien- 
Ning has been looked upon as the “ Jericho” of the province ? 
All efforts constantly renewed by God's messengers —both by 
natives and foreigners—to establish a centre within its walls 
from which to preach the Gospel, were repulsed again and 
again, and the gates shut upon them always with more or less 
of rioting and persecution. But now, not only is the city open 
to us, but the people are friendly, and quite willing to have us 
live amongst them, and in no less than three separate places, 
t.¢., the men’s hospital, the women’s hospital, with a school 
for blind women and children attached, the Rev. H. Phillip’s 
private house, where he is visited daily by groups of city 
gentlemen. We can most gratefully see how the hand of God 
has been upon us for good. My own special interests and 
energies go to the work amongst the lepers and blind. The 
leper village is just outside one of the city gates, and is now, 
thank God, almost known as a Christian settlement. The 
attendance at our Friday afternoon Bible Class has, within 
the past year, increased from about twelve to over thirty 
members. It is a most encouraging and delightful class to 
teach—there is such keen earnestness to learn. From this 
class we are now preparing eleven men and two women for 
confirmation. Only last year, our long-prayed-for work 
amongst the blind was opened, but it can only grow and 
develop slowly, ag the poor doubly-darkened people are fear- 
ful, and full of superstitious fancies. It is hard for them to 
understand that we only want to help them. 


The impatience that - 


) 
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BLIND SIAN-BI—WHO WILL ADOPT HIM? 





The baby of the school is the six-year-old boy whose photo 
graph I am enclosing. His grandmother brought him to us 
last January in a dreadful state of neglect and starvation, too 
weak to either stand or speak, and terribly thin. His step- 
father is a leper in the leper village, cruel and embittered 
with his own sufferings, so that when the little lad’s eyes be- 
came blind through lack of care, he said, “ Let him die; what 
use is he?” But God had other plans for the little life. We . 
slowly nursed him back to health, and are now arranging 
that he need never go back to his leper home. He really is 
the happiest of happy children now, full of life and spirits, 
taking great pleasure in feeling his way about the house, and 
thoroughly interested in his new surroundings. He has 
learnt by heart the Lord’s Prayer, and the hymn, “ Jesus 
loves me,” and loves to repeat them. His story is only one 
of manysuch I know. We hear of them, as a rule, too late to 
do anything, but to be used to the salvation of even a few, 
makes us glad to be here, and oh, so thankful. 

Need I say how grateful we would be if any readers of ALL 
Nations could see their way to adopting little ‘ Sian-Bi,” 
and, by giving £4 per annum, become responsible for his 
support, also asking that as he grows up he may become a 
true follower of the Lord, Who calls the little ones to Himself. 


Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Mary E. DaRLeEy. 
* * * * * 

THE date of our Annual Meeting and Sale of Work 
has been anxiously enquired for by many correspon- 
dents. Owing to the absence of Mr. John Jackson 
it has been postponed to October.’ We are looking 
forward to a good platform and interesting missionary 


deputations., 
*¥ * * s % 


Dear friends, your letters from north, south, east, and 
west are always welcome, but why! oh, why! do you 


4 
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ask whether khurtas and cholies are 
To Dorcas. still required for the famine orphans? 
Iam thinking that you have not grasped 
how much these dainty little garments, sewn by kind 
English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish hands, are appreci- 
ated. Sometimes I am afraid the letters of thanks we 
are continually printing in ALL NaATIoNs must pall on 
our readers, but I shall venture on one more, especially 
as it refers to these gifts being acceptable for wedding 
presents. Now I shall expect all our lady friends to 
volunteer to spend fourpence in flannelette, and a little 
of their spare time in turning it into a choli. (Pattern 
garment free by post from this office.) 
Bordhai, C.P. India. 
‘Mr. W. RoGer Jones. April zoth, 1904. 
Dear Sir,—I take with pleasure this opportunity of express- 
ing my warm thanks for the beautiful garments received from 
Bombay some time ago. In addition to these, the parcel con- 
tained other acceptable gifts both useful and pleasing, such as 
bandages, eye-shades, a scrap-book, and lavender bags, all 
‘testifying to the love of Christ in the hearts of the kind workers 
and donors thereof. I was deeply touched to see the thought- 
ful care with which each article had been sewn and prepared, 
although intended for poor, unknown children dwelling far 
away in a strange and heathen land. They, and we, together 
pray God to bless our dear Christian friends in England. One 
of our elder orphan girls is shortly to be married, and I mean 
to include a couple of the pretty cholies in her little outfit. 
Both these and the khurtas are much appreciated. 
The hot weather now begins to be trying, but at Bordhai 
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we seldom have to complain ofit, as the place being at a some- 
what high level and supplied with many natural springs in the 
neighbourhood, is comparatively cool at this season. 

My husband has lately completed the building of a new out- 
station some two miles off, consisting of a school-house, 
quarters for the teacher, and rooms for a visiting missionary. 
We hope many children from the surrounding villages will 
attend. Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) B. ExHovm. 

P.S.—A constant wearer from my M.P.A. supply of clothing 
is little Matti (Matthew), an outcast Hindu baby, who was 
brought to us in Christmas week. He is about 14 years old, 
and has won all our hearts. 


2 ce 
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FuNDs for passages and outhts of missionaries to 
Bolivia, and the Niger (Sudan). Also an upright grand 
piano and two harmoniums. The first 
will enable a capable student, with 
musical abilities, to earn his own living 
as a self-supporting missionary among the upper classes 
in bigoted Bolivia ; the other two are also required for 
South America, one for a congregation of 250 in Brazil, 
and the other for aiding a missionary towards self- 
supporting in La Paz. Besides these needs there is 
always with us the dreadful incubus of insufficient 
support for our own work generally. Our propaganda 
on behalf of systematic giving must not be allowed to 
come to an end for the want of a few hundred pounds, 


Wa. ROGER JONES. 


Wanted. 
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Che Roman Catholics of 
the Canaries. 


By Mrs. T. MACKNIGHT. 


HE schoolmaster of a little school beyond our 
house, and in the same country lane, heard 
of the Testament and of us, and came to 

our house, saying, ‘You don’t believe in God, 
do you? nor in the Virgin, do you? nor in the 
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Curas, do you?” He evidently wanted to know badly. 
I went and found out his school of a few children, 
gave an alphabet (of which they had none) for the wall, 
and a few pictures, and taught atext. He began coming 
up to our house, and now comes daily for a lesson in 
the New Testament. He is truly converted to God, 
and from being a miserable man has a new appeafance 
of health and well-being. He talks to all and teaches 
all; and though a great stumbler as yet in the new . 
Truth, goes on. He distributed the other day one 
hundred copies of our leaflet on the Bible Society. 


a Re eae a 





THE SCHOOL AT SANTA CRUZ. 
(The Missionaries are Mv. and Mrs. Brown.) 
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Of course this reached the ears of the priests of 
Laguna, and on the next Sunday. one came and preached 
at the chapel the following sermon :— 

“ DEAR FRIENDS,—We are ina time of penitence, of fasting, 
of mortifications, of prayers, of abstinence, and other things. 
Above all, among us there is going about a hobgoblin (a man) 
giving tracts to earn a jacket or a shilling—as has been done 
in Tejina, giving pence to the children and to the fathers to 
inculcate the new ideas. I beg you not to believe them ; they 
are false, they are Protestants, heretics from our religion, and 
I pray your believing souls to leave this alone, and go to the 
work of the Holy Week and the Holy Processions; if not, 
your souls will go to hell.. Our faith is the true one, not 
theirs. We who have brought you up in the faith of your 
fathers see that you follow it, so that you may go to heaven 
the whole lot of you.—AMEN.” 

On Monday his school of nine children had only 
three. This meant to him poverty and hunger, for 
they paid him but a very little,and the loss was much felt ; 
but he went on just the same inthe Gospel. It is perse- 
cution to all who follow Gospel Truth in these islands. 

This Miguel will do anything for us and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now he tells the people they are 
barbarians and donkeys not to receive the sweet truths 
of the Bible, but we point out to him that that is not 
the way to bear with the people, but that he must take 
up his cross and patiently bear their ignorance, for it is 
due to their darkness. The school shall be taken up as 
a free school of ours, so that the poorest may come, and 
we pay him a small pay of £1.a month. I feel if onlya 
few children come to the school it will be an eternal 
work, but already twenty are established pupils. 

We have a school established in Santa Cruz, with a 
converted head teacher, and over one hundred children 
are daily taught in the Word and in Kindergarten, 
calisthenics, etc. It is a bright and happy school, and 
the appearance of the children in their gay cotton 
frocks is very pretty. This school is the centre of our 
work, and the numbers of the children increase every 
week. Having established these two schools, one 
smaller and one larger, we hope that before the year is 
out we may be used of God to establish also a Spanish 
congregation with a pastor and temporary Church 
among the converted Spaniards. Forthis many of them 
are praying and earnestly desiring the blessing. 

We plead the need cf these sad people, who are 
without Gospel and ‘without Bible, and we ask you to 
look on these islands prayerfully and help us to enlarge 
the work. It includes at present two missionaries—the 
missionary’s wife being a converted Spanish lady—and 
two Bible women. 

The expense of this Mission to Roman Catholic 
Spaniards in Teneriffe and Grand Canary—worked for 
five years without help from any Society—is £200 a 
year. One extension of the work at which we aim is to 
have under-teachers in the schools—and we only 
employ converted workers. 








REV. JOHN MARTIN, the Wesleyan missionary who first 
carried Christianity into Abeokuta—the kingdom of the Alake 
who is just now in this country—is still alive, though it 
is sixty years since he made the hazardous pioneering journey 
which led to the Christianization of that country. Mr. Martin 
was stationed at Cape Coast Castle, but after penetrating into 
Abeokuta and interviewing the Alake and the sub-chiefs he 
established a church, reduced the language to writing, and 
laid the foundations of civilization in that now prosperous 
land. Mr. Martin lives at Wilmslow, in Cheshire. 
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Che Date Pasteur Coillard. 


ITH very deep regret we record the death of 
Pasteur Francois Coillard, the faithful French 
Protestant missionary. A telegram from Wankies states 
that he died at Leahic, Upper Zambesi, N.W. Rhodesia, 
on May 27th. We quote from the 7imes this brief sketch 
of his life :— 


“Born in 1834, at Asineéres-les-Bourges, Tours, he 
began his missionary work in 1857 in Basutoland, under 
the auspices of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 
Three years later he married Christina, daughter of the 
Rev. Lachlan Mackintosh, of Edinburgh. By 1876 a 
permanent work had been established in the Leribe 
district, in spite of its having been several times com- 
pletely broken up by the wars of the Boers and Basutos, 
before the British Protectorate was set up. In 1878 
M. Coillard, with his wife and some Basuto teachers, 
undertook a pioneer expedition into Banyai Land (now 
Western Rhodesia). Being taken prisoner by the 
Matabele, and detained several months at Buluwayo by 
Lobengula, they learnt that the Barotse tribe of the 
Upper Zambesi spoke the same language as the Basuto. 
M. Coillard made his way thither, and obtained from 
Lewanika, the paramount chief, permission to establish 
a Mission. After two years spent in Europe (1879 to 
1881) collecting the necessary funds, the Coillards 
returned to Africa, and, after a long and perilous journey, 
succeeded in reaching the capital, Leahic, where an 
important work has ever since been carried on, Some 
of its results were seen in the visit of King Lewanika 
to England at the time of the Coronation. M. Coillard 
never left Barotseland again, except for two and a-half 
years’ furlough (1896 to 1898) and a brief tour in South 
Africa in 1903. Although then in failing health, he 
refused to return to Europe, preferring, as he said, to 
die in harness and be buried beside his wife (who died 
in 18g1) in the scene of their labours. M. Coillard’s 
distinguished literary gifts found their expression in the 
remarkable letters, covering nearly thirty years, which 
he contributed to the journal of his Society, and which 
in their collected form have penetrated far beyond 
missionary circles on the Continent of Europe. An 
English translation appeared in 1897, under the title of 
‘On the Threshold of Central Africa.'” The translation 
was the work of his niece, Miss Mackintosh. 





Mr. A. H. Baynes was in Turin for the opening of the new 
chapel on June 25th. The inaugural service was followed by 
a series of evangelistic meetings, at which the Italian mission- 
aries—the Revs. N. H. Shaw and J. C. Wall, of Rome, and 
R. Walker, of Florence—took part. The Rev. W. K. Landels, 
who was in charge, welcomed a number of English friends, for 
whom he had arranged a trip into the Waldensian mountains. 





Tue Foreign Mission Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
of England have accepted the Rev. H. W. Oldham, an English 
probationer, to labour in China. Dr. Preston Maxwell was 
appointed to take the late Dr. Howie’s place at Chang-pu. 
The resignation, owing to ill-health, of Dr. Cross, eleven years 
missionary in China, was regretfully accepted. 





THE Secretary of the Alake of Abeokuta is a former 
Wesleyan minister, and was educated at Richmond Theo- 
logical College. Although now known as the Hon. Adeyboyega 
Edun, he formerly figured in the list of native ministers in 
West Africa as the Rev. J. H. Samuel, of Lagos. 
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The Western Provinces of 


Wortbern Higerta. 


By BERNARD Von Gross (Sudan Pioneer Mission). 


HAVE just returned from Tripoli, where I have been 
| studying the Hausa language, which is spoken in some 

parts of the above-named country. Tripoli itself has 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty Hausa people. They come 
up by caravan from the Sudan. Most of them are Moslems. 
So far as I could I told them of Jesus and His love. I now 
know the language sufficiently to be able to go to Hausaland 
without fear, to preach the Gospel. 

“The Mohammedan Fulani,” says Sir Frederick Lugard, 
“though the ruling race, form but a very small item in the 
population of Northern Nigeria. The indigenous people, who 
are subject to them, are of many different tribes. ‘ 

“In the northern states of Sokoto, Kano, Zaria and Hodeija, 
they are chiefly Hausas. South of these are the great Nupe 
tribe, and south again, in Illorin, are the Yorubas. Of these, 
the Hausas are the most considerable. They are found as 
settlers and traders in every province, ‘and even as far as 
Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. Their language is the Jingua 
franca of Northern Nigeria, especially of trade, and their keen 
commercial instincts have earned for them the name of ‘the 
business men of West Africa.” They make admirable soldiers, 
and are brave and reliable, but probably inferior in mental 
ability and alertness to either the Nupes or Yorubas. The 
latter are hardly less keener traders than the Hausas, at least 
equally industrious and much quicker to learn, though hardly 
equal to them in stolid pluck. 

‘The Nupes are the finest in physique, and very intelligent, 
but they have not the pluck of the others, and their ability is, 
apt to degenerate into cunning treachery and falsehood. 
These tribes have to some extent embraced the faith of Islam, 
especially the Hausas. 

‘(There are other great tribes who are pagans. These 
include the Baribas of Borgu, never conquered by the Fulani ; 
the Gwaris, Kejes and Kedaras of Central Nigeria; the 
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ARABS IN THEIR GARDEN, TRIPOLI. 


Bassas, who appear to have originally constituted the bulk of 
the population, but now chiefly occupy the districts near the 
junction of the Niger and Benu. 

“With them are much mixed up the large tribes of Igario 
and Okopotos, who also populate the districts south of Lokoja, 
while the Kanuri form the original population of Bornu. In 
addition to these, there are other innumerable pagan tribes, 
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chiefly occupying the dense forests and hilly countries in the 
east, speaking an enormous diversity of languages.” 

During my time in Tripoli, Mr. Temple, the Resident of the 
Bantshi province, came to the house where I was staying, for rest 
and change. After a little conversation about Hausaland, I told 
him I thought of going out there to do missionary work. He said, 
“Why don't you come to us in the land of Bantshi? 


I should 
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be very glad to welcome you. There are plenty of heathen in 
Bantshi. One tribe numbering about 200,000 lives on a healthy 
plateau about 4,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level and I have no 
doubt they will welcome you. Docome,” he added, “I am sure 
all the Residents feel as I do about work among the heathen.” 

The Bantshi province is as large as England and Wales, 
but there are twelve other provinces with several other heathen 
tribes ; thus there is a great opportunity for workers. But we 
must go now, or Mohammedanism will gain the ascendancy over 
those people who have been fighting so bitterly against it. 
They are longing to have teachers of the Gospel. 

Bantshi is a hilly country, lying between the Benue river 
and Kano. Sir Frederick Lugard writes: ‘‘ Bantshi was ina 
special degree the centre of the slave trade, and it was to the 


-market of Bantshi (Yakoba) that the slaves captured or bought 


in Adamana were brought for distribution to the various 
Hausa States, especially Sokoto and Kano.” 
What does this invitation to come and work amongst the 


waiting heathen tribes, who are now ready for the Gospel, 


mean tous? Already they keep the white man’s Sabbath day 
to honour him. What would it be if this Sudanese people 
would keep the Sabbath to honour the Lord Jesus Christ? In 
England there are thousands of people who are slaves to sin, 
but if we look to Northern Nigeria there are those who are 
also slaves in the usual sense of the term. If they leave their 
owners they are free, but they have no home and no work. 
There is a grand opportunity to open a Free Slaves’ Home, 
and give this people, first, the Gospel, and secondly, work to 
do. There is also for Christian merchants an opening to do 
trade and to spread the Gospel. Why should the Moslems of 
Tripoli get the benefit of the land? By each caravan they 
are taking slaves with them to be sold somewhere outside 
Tripoli. Of course they are taken away secretly. The day 
before I left a little boy, 12 years of age, came to our house to 
find refuge. He was a slave brought from Kano, which is a 
long, long journey from Tripoli. This boy is happy now 
under the care of English people. 

The Roman Catholics have started work at Ibi, on the 
Benue River. Whatare we going todo? Shall we wait till the 
vast population has become Mohammedan or Roman Catholic? 





By the Way. 


R. HARRY GUINNESS met the challenge of the 
| ) Congo Free State Government on June 8th, at 
t. James’s Hall, when before a great audience, presided 
over by Lord Kinnaird, Mr. G. H. Head, who was duly 
authorized by the Government, 
gave the official reply to the 
allegations of cruelty made against 
the State. He based what was 
intended to be a refutation of 
the charges on three grounds. 
First, he declared that the Congo 
Free State was not a child of the 
Berlin Act, but was born when 
Stanley crossed the country. 
Then the whole agitation, he 
said, was founded on the cry 
that the Congo had established 
a trade monopoly. Concerning 
Consul Casement’s Report, he 
asserted that for Mr. Casement 
to have gone into the country 
accompanied by _ missionaries 
would have its parallel if Mr. 
Kensit were employed to report 
on the doings of the Roman 
Catholics in London. Dr. 
Guinness, in answer, pointed out 
that Stanley did not form a State 
in the Congo, but only a number 
of commercial stations. He 
denied that the protest against 
the cruelties was made _ for 
mere commercial purposes. Mr. Head had passed 
over with but slight reference the case of the official 
Couderant, and this Dr. Harry took up. Couderant 
was charged with about 120 murders and other crimes, 
and was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
He appealed on the ground that he only acted under 
the orders of his superior, The Belgian Court asked 
the Government for the papers in the case, but inspec- 
tion of these was refused. Apparently accepting the 
truth of Couderant’s statement—which fastened the 
major guilt on Governor-General Weiss—the Court 
reduced his sentence by five years. Dr. Guinness again 
produced photos, by means of his lantern, of mutilated 
natives, and exhibited one of the whips used on the 
people. As evidence of the virtual slavery existing, he 
brought out knives costing 14d. and 23d. each, and 
necklaces of beads costing $d., which were paid as a 
fortnight’s wages. e oo. 


Lorp LaNnspowNE has suggested to the Belgian 
Government the appointment of a Special Commission, 
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A GROUP OF NATIVE PREACHERS. 


[Juty, 1904. 


composed of members of well-established 
reputation, and in part, at least, unconnected 
with the Congo State, to investigate the 
whole matter of the alleged atrocities, and 
promised the assistance of the British Govern- 
ment in affording all the information they 
possess. He expresses himself as not satisfied 
with the preliminary reply of the Belgian 
Government, and politely declines to supply 
the full text of Consul Casement’s Report 
until the protection of witnesses involved is 
assured. we & 


At the Commemoration Day proceedings of Living- 
stone College, Professor G. Sims Woodhead, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Pathology in the University of 
Cambridge, opened the new laboratory which had been 
arranged. Some interesting 
microscopic objects were shown, 
and a demonstration given by 
means of the new electric lantern. 
Reference was made to the 
generous gift of £4,000 during 
the past year from the Principal 
and Mrs. C. F. Harford, which 
was to be devoted in part to the 
taking up of a mortgage, and as 
to a further portion to the provi- 
sion of new apparatus; the 
balance, it was hoped, being 
available for securing additional 
means of recreation for the stu- 
dents. Anurgent appeal was put 
forth for an additional annual 
income of £600, as it was rightly 
felt that this handsome donation 
should none of it be swallowed 
up in meeting current expenses. 
It was stated that the various 
Missionary Societies did not 
utilize the College as they might, 
though there was an increased 
sense of its usefulness in one or 
two cases. Professor Woodhead 
suggested that each of the 
Societies should make an annual grant to the funds, 
and in return have the privilege of sending certain of 
their missionaries for tuition. Dr. Wilson (Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Association) and others spoke. 


* ® ® 


The International Eastern Question Association called 
a conference of French, Italian, and British Members of 
Parliament and others interested in the cause of the 
victims of Turkish misrule, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, for June 29th. The Right Hon. James Bryce, 
M.P., was to preside. | 





THE record at Madeira of liquor bound for Africa during a 
single week was: 28,000 cases of whiskey, 30,000 cases of 
brandy, 30,000 cases of Old Tom, 36,000 barrels of rum, 
800,000 demijohns of rum, 24,000 butts of rum, 15,000 barrels 
of absinthe, and 960,000 cases of gin. This great and terrible 
hindrance to the progress of Missions is what men from 
Christian nations are doing for darkest Africa.—Record of 
Christian Work. 
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Fmpressions of Hmerica. 


By JOHN JACKSON, F.R.GS. ' 
III. : 


F I were asked to condense into a phrase the impression 

] formed from three months of travel, work, and observa- 
tion in this great country, I should, I think, describe it 

as “The Land of Opportunity!” Opportunity, I mean, in 
every department of life and service. My own experience 
illustrates this. Coming as a stranger, and as the representa- 
tive of a Society comparatively unknown—save in a few 
centres—I have been 
afforded daily oppor- 
tunities of pleading the 
cause of the lepers and 
their children. Daily, 
that is to say, on the 
average. From my 
first lecture in Brook- 
lyn to the date of 
writing, there have 
been ninety-three days, 
and, curiously enough. 
I find I have addressed 
exactly ninety-four 
meetings. They have 
been varied, both in 
character and tmport- 
ance. Nine have been 
meetings of ministers, 
at which opportunities 
I greatly valued have 
been given me of mak- 
ing clear the methods 
and results of the work 
of the Mission to : 
Lepers. Three audi- ——<— 
ences of students, theo- === 
logical and _ general, —- 
have listened sympa- a 
thetically to the story 
of the work. From 
the pulpits of many of 
the leading Churches, 
from the platforms of 
Lecture Halls and 
Sunday Schools, as 
well as in drawing- 
rooms, the plea of the 
leper has been pre- 
sented, and has, I 
believe, invariably 
made its way to the 
hearts of the hearers. iss i 

Though immediate “a=. iain 
financial results were —_jeeeemy 
not the main object in 
view, in this respect 
there has been every 
cause for encourage- 
ment. A contribution 
of £2 10s. from a com- 
pany of students, and 
another of the same amount from forty deaconesses, were 
both gifts of great value, because of the sympathy they repre- 
sented. A retiring offering, placed in plates at the doors of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, amounted 
to £54. This amount should be appreciated all the more in 
that the invariable rule is to have no collection at that service. 
On many other occasions liberal offerings have been received, 
many children have been definitely adopted, and every form 
of encouragement has been experienced. For this I invite 
the many readers of ALL NATIONS, who have sustained me by 
their prayers, to unite with me in heartfelt thanksgiving to 
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Him who has guided and strengthened me “hitherto,” and 
will “ ensomer ate Ney In short, I am convinced that in connec- 
tion with the work that especially brought me here the United 
States affords a field with almost unlimited possibilities. 

But in a still more marked degree is it the land of oppor- 
tunity for industry and commerce. Here its developments 
are infinite and irresistible. With its own immense and 
growing territory ; with a population increasing at the rate of 
a million a year ; with the wide prospects opening before it 
as a world power through its Colonial possessions and its 
favourable position, both politically and commercially, in 
regard to the vast markets of the Far East; in all these 
directions this great 
Republic is heading 
steadily towards the 
front place in the con- 
test of nations. The 
Americans being born 
to-day will control the 
greatest self-contained 
and united nation the 
world has ever known. 


For these reasons 
and others, America 
is still the land of 


hope for the oppressed 
and congested work- 
ers of the crowded 
Seam centres of Europe. For 

ae these who come in 
——— their thousands from 
=e the ghettos, villages, 

- and slums, notably at 
= resent of Southern 
urope, she offers un- 
=== limited room and the 
opportunity to labour 
and to live—to live at 
first, doubtless, under 
conditions that, from a 
moral and social, and 
still more, from a 
religious point of view, 
leave much to be 
desired, but still pre- 
senting, in all essential 
respects, an immediate 
improvement on what 
they have left behind, 
with an almost certain 
prospect of success as 
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tion of industry. 

Very noticeable to 
the observant visitor is 
the abundance _ of 
wealth here. Money is 
obtained more readily 
and spent more freely 
than in England, and 
while it may be that 
the increased cost of 
living to the wage- 
earner and the salaried 
middle-class man leaves them with no larger a margin 
between income and expenditure, the fact remains that both 
of them, and especially the artizan, live on a higher plane of 
comfort, and enjoy life in its social aspect more than the 
corresponding classes in the old country. 

In the city of Boston, in which these notes are penned, an 
English visitor feels more at home than probably in any other 
American city. New England has retained more of the 
spirit of Old England than any part of this continent. My 
own stay of ten days here has been full of interest, and not 
too crowded with engagements to prevent my visiting some 
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of the places most worth seeing. An afternoon at Harvard, 
under the guidance of Dr. Smart— of the Congregational 
Church, Newton Highlands—impressed me with the splendid 
educational opportunities that great seat of learning is afford- 
ing its 5,000 students. A sight-seeing ride of two hours round 
Boston and its beautiful suburbs gave me a glimpse of its 
historic and beautiful buildings. The old South Church, 
Faneuil Hall, and Bunker's Hill Monument, associated as they 
are with the great events of the War of Independence and 
the War of Abolition, were points of special interest in a very 
enjoyable trip. 





Church of England Zenana 
Misstonary Soctety. 


HE new Christian Girls’ Boarding School, and also the 

“ Birds’ Nest” for Foundling Girls, in connection with 

the C.E.Z.M., were opened in Kucheng, Fuh-kien 
Province, China, on April 22nd, by the Bishop of Victoria. 
The dedicatory service was held in the Birds’ Nest, Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilcox and the ladies of the American Mission being 
present, as well as the missionaries of the British Societies. It 
was largely through Dr. Wilcox’s account of what he had seen 
of female infanticide during his itinerating tours, that Miss 
Newcombe began the work among foundlings, and he was 
present at the opening of the first Birds’ Nest in 1892. The 
number of rescued baby girls is so great that new buildings 
had become necessary. Over eighty are now living in the 
Home, or boarded out among the Christian Chinese women. 
Some of the latest arrivals are babies found deposited on the 
church door-step, and one was taken out of the river, in which 
she had just been left to drown. 

One of the pupils at the School in Burdwan gained a number 
of prizes for her year’s work; but the one over which she 
looked best pleased was a large Bengali Bible, handsomely 
bound in red leather, and published by the Bible Society, 
provided through Lord Radstock’s scheme for discreet distri- 
bution of the Scriptures. She looked up and said, “I like this 
best of all,” thus paying an unconscious tribute to the Bible 
Society on the eve of its centenary in India. 

Plague has interfered to such an extent with the work of the 
missionaries in Bhagalpur that the schools and zenana-visiting 
have had to be closed for a time. Whole families have run 
away, leaving sick relatives to die in empty houses. One man 
locked up his wife in his house the day she was taken ill, and 
fled. The door had to be broken open to bring out the body 
for burning. Yet this husband had seemed fond of his wife. 

In a village where the missionaries had been regularly 
teaching in fifteen or twenty Brahmin houses, the men held a 
panchayat (council), and forbade their women to receive the 
ladies, telling them that they came to sprinkle the medicine 
which caused the plague. 

Dr. Eleanor Mitcheson, who is in charge of the Duchess 
of Connaught Hospital of the Church of England Zenana 
Mission in Peshawar, reports 304 in-patients and nearly 9,000 
out-patients during the past year. Only twelve women have 
availed themselves of the skilled treatment afforded in the 
Laurence Maternity Ward, but that number is an increase, 
and Miss Mitcheson considers it to be a gratifying sign of the 
confidence inspired by the Medical Mission work. She also 
says :—“ If the existing prejudice is overcome, we trust that 
many lives now cruelly sacrificed through the ignorance and 
maltreatment of the native dases, will be saved by timely aid.” 
The branch dispensary at Daudzai has been closed. This 
village being a police-station, women would not attend. The 
work has been moved to Utmanzai, in the Charsaddur district, 
twenty miles from Peshawar. 

SOOO NE Or 


THE British and Foreign Bible Society has received £3,000 
from South Africa towards its centenary fund. Of this sum 
nearly one-third has been contributed by members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 
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The Duba Cestament. 


By DANIEL CRAWFORD 
(Garanganze Mission). 


N sending you the last sheet of our Luba Testament, I ask 
| you to joy with us in our joy. After nearly fifteen years’ 
labour God has graciously crowned our service, and at 
last Africa’s dark centre has His own Word. Here, in Africa, 
that very noun “ Word” means “ The Conqueror.” A king, 
the African says, has no need to wield a spear or weapon of 
war; he speaks the word only, and his will is done! So the 
phrase “ Word of God” really means “ The Conqueror of God.” 
It is written that it was given Him, the Word of God, that all 
languages should serve Him. A language serving the Christ— 
how momentous the thought! 

Of course we had our blunders, and those legion. One of 
our number quaintly asked a native what the word for an axe 
was. The native, not knowing what the question was, asked, 
“What do you say?”’ This question was calmly written down 
as the word for an axe! Exactly the same error was made with 
the Australian word “ kangaroo.” Seeing one of these animals 
bounding away, a settler asked its name. ‘ Kang-garoo?” 
asked the native, meaning, “ What do you say?” On this 
same principle, or lack of principle, you will find names marked 
solemnly in African maps as ‘I-don’t-know” River, or 
“ Mountain” Mountains, and so on. 

Nearly all the Government officials in this Jand refuse to 
learn the native languages, on the plea that it is beneath 
them. They forget that one of God's solemn curses was that 
very thing—the bringing-up against His people a nation whose 
tongue they would not understand. Confusion of tongues was 
Satan’s darkest plan for the sorrow of the race. God redeems 
inan from the curse by letting every man know the Gospel in 
his own tongue. The Lord Christ went back to the Father 
with the glad declaration, “I have given them Thy Word.” 
So would we seek to have that fellowship with Him in all 
humility. 

For a whole year I have been out here at Livingstonia, on 
the shore of Lake Nyassa, seeing the proofs of the Testament 
through the press. The worthy Dr. Laws has a large mother 
printing-press here, and to his loving care will we be indebted 
for our version. For more than twenty-five years he has 
battled on for God, and inany a time when in the far interior 
I have been encouraged to toil on when the very thought of 
such pioneers came as blessing. A Collier in the far south, 
a Currie far west, the graves of the seven Combers in the far 
north, a Laws far East—the thought of them was to inake one 
feel when shut in in our interior that, figuratively speaking, so 
many holes were shut in the wall through which the cold blast 
of heathendom was blowing. Ah! this Africa of ours could 
have its own Westminster Abbey too—a hall of Christian 
heroes who were of the true old Abrahamic stock ; men who, 
far away from the ken of man, did their deed and scorned to 
blot it with aname! Missions, thank God, have still anony- 
mous donors. Let us not forget that they have also anonymous 


workers. 
LO OL LO Od! tlt at” ee 


A CABLE has been received from Tientsin by the Mission Sec- 
retary of the Methodist New Connexion Conference just as we 
went to press, announcing the serious illness of the Rev. G. T. 
Candlin, one of the principal missionaries in China, who re- 
turned to his duties last autumn after a furlough in England. 
In 1901-2 he was President of Conference. A short time ago 
he was bitten severely by an animal. He was, at the time of 
cabling, suffering from an attack of apoplexy. Mr. Candlin 
was appointed by last Conference to a newly-formed circuit, 
Wu Ting Fu, where extensive buildings are being erected for 
a Medical Mission and other developments of the work. In 
his last written communication, he says :—‘‘I have been trip- 
ping round the out-stations. I must say I am very much 
encouraged with the state of the Mission.” He refers to eager 
and appreciative listeners, and to several baptisms at some of 
the stations. 
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Che: Leper and the Princess. 


By Rev. H. F. LAFLAMME 


(Canadian Baptist Mission). 
N the palace of the Rajah of Tekkali, East India, and to 
| the sister of the Rajah, there was born some fifty years 
ago a girl, to whom they gave the name of Herriamah. 
She learned to read the liquid language of the Ooriyas, her 
native tongue. Like all other Hindu lassies, she was married 
while still a little child, and before she had passed her ninth 
year was left a life-long widow by the untimely death of her 
young husband. 

Into her lonely life there came the friendship of a young 
and handsome youth, of the same princely caste as her own, 
who as late as the age of twenty years was still unmarried. 
This friendship soon ripened into a strong and deep affection 
that under any but the crushing and accursed customs of 
their people, which forbid the re-marriage of widows, would 
have terminated in an honourable wedlock. As it was, these 
young and passionate lives flowed together in a bond that was 
recognized as proper, though not honourable, and their attach- 
ment was so strong and true that the relatives became fearful 
lest the young man, whose name was Guruhati, might never 
rightly wed. They then began a course of persuasion that 
terminated in his taking for his lawful wife a wee child, 
who for years could not be a fit and proper mate, if she 
ever was. 

This strange assortment of human lives was greatly moved 
by a little tract on Christian truth, which interested the lovers 
deeply, and occupied many hours of their conversation 
together. They finally obtained an Old Testament from a 
colporteur of the London Mission, and before the light of that 
grand Book their faith in idols faded away, their old customs 
were abandoned, and a great desire to possess and know the 
complement of its teachings came over them. After some 
delay they gained a copy of the other book, the New Testa- 
ment, of which they had heard. 

The study of this Book soon led them to Christ and a 
decision to follow Him in His own-appointed way. They set 
out for Berhampore rather than for Chicacole, for in the 
former place they heard they could get the baptism of the 
Book, and nothing else would satisfy. But first they decided 
that their life of sin must be given up. Guruhati then went 
to Berhampore, leaving the precious Bible with Herriamah, 
and mentally resolving never to marry any other than her, 
hoping some day to be able to take her and be wedded to her 
lawfully by a missionary. He reached Berhampore in safety, 
and was in time baptized there. Then followed a deputation 
from his old home to get him back, and then a great 
struggle, but no amount of persuasion or promise could 
overcome his aversion to the old life, or shake his resolve to 
follow Christ. 

Months thus passed to the weary waiter at the old palace 
home in Tekkali. Abiding the sign from her lover to follow 
him, she refused to worship idols, but found her position most 
trying. One day the long-expected note came with hope and 
promise to her waiting heart. The hundred miles that 
separated them was soon covered, and her escape was 
secured. 

Years passed. New missionaries came. The shadow fell. 
The dread and evil boil of leprosy appeared on the body of 
Guruhati. During a great illness his need called to her love 
so loudly that it drowned all other voices and she went to him. 
The missionaries disapproved and trouble commenced, which 
led to their leaving Berhampore for Chicacole, then for 
Calcutta, where under skilled medical treatment his complaint 
was eased somewhat. They then returned to the town of 
their childhood, but not to the home of their birth. Caste, 
relentless, cruel, hateful, prevented that. There they lived 
and preached. There Guruhati dug a well, which he 
presented to. all who would drink, but particularly to 
Christians, who suffered greatly by being denied the use of 
other wells. 
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Christians from a_ neighbouring village, Akulatamparu, 
found them living at Tekkali on their own land and preaching 
the Gospel, and told of them to the Baptist missionary, :Mr. 
Armstrong, of Chicacole. He strongly urged them to separate. 
So in 1880 Herriamah came to Chicacole and began the study 
of Telugu, the language of those parts. She there became a 
Bible woman. 

Guruhati was still at Tekkali, boldly witnessing for Christ in 
his loneliness, and suffering much persecution because of the 
name. | His little mud hut, in which he dwelt alone, was time 
and again levelled to the ground by his relentless persecutors. 
Then he took shelter under a large tree, still standing, 
umbrageous, beautiful, evergreen, and there he taught his 
little school. From that school have come the foundation 
stones of the new temple of God for all those parts. The first 
converts were made in the year 1881. 

Then a committee of Christians arranged a meeting with 
Guruhati and his lawful wife, and from her he received a 
legal separation. This freed him to marry the woman of his 
choice and her for whom his whole heart cried. They were 
married in 1883. But the gnawing cancer of the dread and 
loathsome disease grew rapidly worse, and rendered their 
married life anything but ideal. Guruhati failed rapidly, and 
in 1884 he passed away. The poor swollen and corrupted 
body was laid as the first monument in the God’s acre of Tek- 
kali, there to await the resurrection to a new and perfect life. 

Herriamah, now a widow, came on to Chicacole, and there 
for twenty years she has given her testimony for Christ in all 
the homes of the town and in many of the surrounding 
villages. Sheis an eloquent and powerful exponent of the 
way of life. The well, the stately tree under which for years 
Guruhati taught and dwelt, and the little sunken mound, still 
mark the place of that godly leper and his life’s work. Other 
living and loving monuments in all the villages of the country- 
side and up among the valleys and the hillsides of the Kimedi 
Malyas still testify to his faithfulness and affection all through 
that painful life. 





Review. 


JOINED To THE Lorp: Thoughts on the Song of Solomon. 
By ANNIE W. Marston. With preface by Dr. ELpER 
CumMING. 2s. 6d. (Marshall Brothers.) 


This volume was published thirteen years ago, and has 
reached a third edition. The author disclaims any thought of 
writing a full commentary on the Song of Songs, or even of 
briefly touching on all its contents. She therefore says 
nothing about the historical fulfilment, whether past, present, 
future, or of its spiritual application to the Church ot 
Christ as a whole. Those who desire a careful critical 
estimate of this difficult portion of the Divine Word, and a 
discriminating analysis on stricter lines, cannot do better than 
consult “ The Maid of Shulam,” by Rev. Hugh Falconer, B.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). What Miss Marston attempts is to 
pass on the personal lessons she has learned from the Canticle 
and the teaching it possesses for the individual members of 
the Church of Christ. That her effort has proved a spiritual 
help, the already gratifying welcome given to it is evidence. 
Dr. Elder Cumming contributes a warm word of commen- 
dation, and in his “Additional Prefatory Note” makes an 
interesting suggestion regarding one of the turning points in 
the exposition of the sacred writing. 





Or the orphan boys and girls taken up by the “ Friends of 
Armenia,” 341 still remain upon the funds, which stand in 
urgent need of replenishing. Anyone giving £6 per annum 
becomes the “ patron” of an orphan, and can generally be put 
in touch with the child supported. At the Depot, 47, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W., beautiful and useful articles, made 
by the widows and orphans, are always on sale. Orders by 
post are promptly executed, 
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THE word has a world-wide significance as it 
indicates the idolatrous religious system which has its 
headquarters in the Eternal City ; it 

Rome. also applies, in an exclusive sense, to 

the city itself. It is in the latter use 
that we employ it here. In the sharp controversy 
recently raised by the visit of the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
to the Pope—a subject into the general merits of which 
we will not enter—there was one aspect of the question 
which was apparently lost sight of. We notice, how- 
ever, that an ex-Romanist and former priest of that 
communion, the Rev. Professor S. V. Ravi, now a 
preacher of the Gospel to the Jews and Gentiles of the 
city of Rome, has drawn attention to it in the religious 
Press. Because his point of view is one which is shared 
by the various other Protestant missionaries labouring 
under the shadow of the Vatican, we can well believe 
that he expresses their feelings as well as his own in 
his temperate and courteous language, which is hardly 
so much a protest—as that word is commonly under- 
stood—as a kindly suggestion of ‘“‘a more excellent 
way,” and a gentle indication of an opportunity neg- 
lected, the neglect of which will doubtless cause regret 


to many when they realize their unintentional oversight. 
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Rome is becoming more and more popular with 
tourists, and the Vatican is naturally one of the “ sights” 
of the city, and legitimately so, though private audiences 
with the Pope by leading Protestants are to be discussed 
ona different basis. But there are working amid all the 
difficulties of the close proximity of the Holy See—as 
well, be it said, as the advantages which the antagonism 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal and the national 
sentiment of Italy in this matter create—several 
Protestant Missionary Societies, and they would 
welcome a little of the interest and attention now 
bestowed upon other things and persons. We wonder ° 
how many Christian people from England spending any 
reasonable time in Rome come away with any know- 
ledge of the Protestant work being carried on in the 
city. It would probably be quite safe to say that many 
who devote a holiday to it are practically unaware of 
the existence of the Evangelical agencies which are 
quietly and _ steadily pursuing their enterprize of 
leavening the city with Gospel influence. A visit from 
some of our leading Christian ministers and laymen as 
they happen to be in Rome would be a source of cheer 
to comparatively lonely workers, and would be the 
means of interesting our home churches in a Foreign 
Mission work not so very far distant from our own 
shores. At present, as Professor Ravi points out, the 
workers are often unaware of the presence in their 
midst of these visitors until they hear of it afterwards. It 
is want of thought, doubtless, and not by any means want 
of heart, which accounts for this lack of acquaintance 
with the Protestant witness in the capital of Italy, on 
the part of English friends who actually spend some 
time on the very spot. Some while ago the American 
Methodist missionaries especially were denounced by 
the Vatican, and unworthy methods attributed to them. 
Not only at such times, but on all occasions, the sympa- 
thetic interest of brethren, evinced by friendly visits and 
enquiries, would stimulate and encourage the missionary 
workers. The same principle holds good, of course, in 
relation to Foreign Missions generally, viz., that 
Christian visitors, the majority of them, perhaps, 
already more or less interested in missionary work, 


might, when brought within reach of the work on the 
field, take the opportunity of seeing for themselves what 
is being done. Such a close inspection would to a very 
appreciable extent increase their own interest, while at 
the same time manifesting towards the missionaries a 
feeling of comradeship which would produce a 
pleasurable sense of remembrance in them. 


JuLy, 1904. } 


KA Malay Street Chapel. 


By Rev. W. E. HoRLeEy 
(Methodist Episcopal Mission). 


AST Christmas Day was a red-letter day for us in Kwala 
Lumpur, which ts the capital of the federated Malay 
States. For a long time past we had prayed that God 
would open up a new door of service in this rap'dly-growing 
town. We needed a street chapel where daily preaching 
services could be held, in order to reach the masses ; we also 
needed the money to open it and a preacher to preach in it. 
About a year ago, an old Methodist preacher came to me 
and begged to be allowed to open up some new work, and 
after due deliberation and prayer, he was accepted for service. 
His firm conviction was that we ought to have a Chinese 
Christian settlement amongst the people, and to daily preach 
Christ in a building on a main thoroughfare. He interested 
several Chinese friends and others, and they contributed 
nearly $500 towards the scheme; my English congregation 
also helped liberally. To rent a shop-house suitable for the 
work meant the large sum of £60 a year, and the furnishing 
would cost a like sum. Feeling that God had called us to the 
work, we went forward, and now we have the joy of seeing 
the Christian Chinese Settlement an established fact. It 
comprises a bright, clean, and well-furnished Mission Hall, 
opening out right upon the street, so that the unsaved masses 
can come in and hear the Gospel; also a native dispensary, 
a Bible and Tract Depot, a Chinese girls’ school, and a young 
men’s hostel, where Christian young men, or those interested 
in the Gospel, can lodge, and have a clean, well-ventilated 
room at a small charge. 

The old preacher has named these rooms after the Apostles, 
and one sees, in Chinese and English, over the different doors, 
“The Matthew Room,” “The John Room,” “The Peter 
Room,” &c., &c. He says he wants the young men to co 
the Apostles in their conduct and life. Amen and Amen! Gh 





THE EXTERIOR OF THE STREET/CHAPEL. 
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A CHINESE TEMPLE NEXT THE CHAPEL. 


that God would raise up, from this settlement, young men 
who shall be Johns and Pauls in power and in life! 

On Christmas Day, at the opening services, our hearts went 
up in gratitude to God as we sang that grand hymn of Wesley's, 


‘“‘ My gracious Master and my God 
Assist me to proclaim, 
To spread through all the earth abroad, 
The honours of Thy Name.” 


We felt that it was for this very purpose we had opened this 
Christian settlement, and the only street chapel in Kwala 
Lumpur. The preaching service went on that Christmas 
night for nearly three hours, when one brother after another 
spoke to a crowded house. Since the opening of this hall 
preaching services have been held nearly every day, and 
thousands have heard the name of Christ, the majority of 
whom have never entered a Mission Hall in their lives. Six 
men have been baptized, and there are a goodly number of 
enquirers. We need the prayers of God’s people and their 
assistance financially, as the burden is a very heavy one. We 
also desire to open other similar premises upon this Malay 
Peninsula. One such building has already been completed in 
the capital of the Malay State of Negri Sembilan. Donations 
may be sent through the All Nations Missionary Union, the 
Secretary of which will be delighted to give any further details 
of the work. 





THE B.M.S. Committee have issued an appeal to the churches, 
through a letter signed by Dr. Maclaren, asking them to set 
aside the week commencing September 25th as a week of 
praise and prayer. Ministers are requested to preach special 
sermons on the Sunday, bearing on the work of the mission- 
aries and the present needs of the Society. It is intended to 
draw up a general programme giving topics for each day of 
the week. 





PastoR SETCHANOFF, Of Bulgaria, who has received an 
introduction to the churches through the National Free 
Church Council, is booking dates to deliver addresses on the 
Macedonian question. Besides engagements at leading 
London churches (including the Rev. F. B. Meyer's) he has 
two in Edinburgh. 





AmonG the recipients of the Birthday Honours was Dr. 
on Murdoch, the veteran Secretary of the Madras Religious 

ract and Book Society, on whom was conferred the Kaisar- 
i-Hind medal of the first class. 
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Che Prayer of Faith. 


By REGINALD J. YOUNG. 


OD has wonderfully blessed our labours in the city of 
G Sado, Paulo, Brazil, since we started working there 
about three years ago. In much prayer we began, 
visiting from house to house, talking with people in their 
homes about Jesus Christ, and inviting them to meetings. As 
we had no denomination or Missionary Society to recommend 
us, our dependence was peculiarly on God's favour in giving 
us congregations to preach to, and He was pleased to use our 
visits in drawing people to the services. Little by little, often 
under great and numerous difficulties, His increase has been 
manifest, and to-day we see three strong Churches established, 
besides various groups of believers here and there. Out of 
these converts, fourteen men have left business and home 
for the purpose of spreading the good news throughout Brazil. 
Like the early disciples, we may say that, in some measure, 
as we have gone forth preaching, He has worked with us, 
“confirming the Word with signs following,” healing the sick 
and casting out demons. Notable amongst these was the case 
of an Italian tailor, named Prando, who for twenty-two years 
had suffered increasingly from bronchitis. He had tried many 
doctors, but only grew worse as he became older. He was 
fifty-four years old when we began to visit him. He was a 
rigid Catholic, and very difficult it was for him to get outside 
his prejudices, but finally, after nearly a year's persistent 
labour, God got the victory and Signor Prando chose to receive 
Jesus only as His Saviour. The very hour he completely 
surrendered himself to God, the bronchitis ‘disappeared, and 
has never since been felt. Signor Prando became strong and 
healthy, and is to-day one of our good missionaries. 

Another case was the marvellous healing of a little girl of 
five years old. Her parents are very prominent people, who 
live a few doors away from us. Soon after we arrived, this 
child fell from her nurse’s arms, and was so dreadfully injured 
in her right hip that from the moment she fell she was unable 
to walk. Her father sought help from all the best doctors in 
the city, all of whom pronounced the child incurable and 
doomed to an early death. The poor little thing wasted away 
to a skeleton, and the right hip was one huge, black swelling. 
Her pinched, white face, and the heavy black marks under her 
eyes, bespoke great sufferings. Her mother’s heart was wrung 
with anguish, and in her distress she heard the Gospel preached 
in our hall. She fairly devoured the “ goodness” and eagerly 
received Christ to be her Saviour. Her husband was not over- 
pleased about this ; still he allowed her to come to our meetings. 
We began to pray concerning the crippled child, and a great 
desire took possession of us that God would glorify the name 
of His Son by healing her, not for the child’s comfort so much, 
but in order that onlookers might know that our God was the 
living God, and that He answered prayer. So one Saturday 
we fasted and prayed to this end, and on Monday night, while 
this family were entertaining a party of friends, a servant 
hurriedly called Dona Ida (the mother) to go to the child’s 
room. Rushing there, she found that the great black swelling 
on the hip had burst, and that the disease was pouring forth 
in atorrent. The child was quietly restored to perfect rosy 
health, although she still limps as she runs and plays. ° 

This healing broke the father’s heart completely, and he 
said, “I want this wonderful Christ to save me.” He is 
soundly converted, and is so extremely anxious to preach 
Christ to his countrymen that he has just retired from a large 
and prosperous business in order to be a missionary. He 
settled all his affairs at a great financial sacrifice, so as to get 
quickly into God’s harvest field. His wife is heart and soul 
for the glory of Jesus, and it is an inspiration to meet her and 
to hear her testimony. Because of her fervent witness many 
‘souls have been saved. Her husband, Sr. Gaspar, has means 
enough to live and work independently, and to support his 
wife and five children. 

Let me here just give you one instance of demon possession. 
An old woman called one day and told us that her son 
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was in this condition. For many months he had shut 
himself up in a pitch-dark room, and he would allow 
no one to enter. He was very furious, so much so that 
his mother did not dare to sleep in the house at night. 
She would slip his food in quietly at the door of his dungeon. 
She asked if there was any help for such a case. We said, 
‘‘ Yes, in Jesus Christ.” She begged we would go to the house 
and try to see him. We waited on God in prayer, and went 
the next day, finding everything just as she had described it. 
She asked him to come out and see us, but he angrily refused. 
We then went to the door of his dark room, and spoke of 
Jesus Christ as the One able to deliver him from Satan’s cruel 
power. At the mention of Jesus we could hear the poor man 
weep. We continued talking of the Saviour, and he continued 
to sob and cry. We asked permission to go into his room and 
pray for him : he consented. The more we prayed the harder 
he wept. He then called upon God to help him, and that 
Same moment the Lord answered and delivered him. He 
allowed us to open the windows and let the light in. He 
permitted us to cut from his neck the bags of charms and 
enchantments he had been wearing, and strolled outside in 
the sunlight with us. He came to the meetings and was 
converted. 


° 


“‘bints for the Preservation of Dbealth 
in the Tropics.” 


THE new Livingstone College Year Book contains, 
in addition to the usual information from old students 
of the College from all parts of the world, a series of 
“ Hints for the Preservation of Health in the Tropics,” 
which would be useful for all travellers going abroad. 
These hints contain reference to the all-important 
question of mosquito protection, water purification, 





‘and other sanitary problems, besides notes on scientific 


outfitting and general rules for health. The Year Book may 
be obtained, price sixpence. from the College, Leyton, E. A 
series of lectures on ‘“ The Preservation of Health in Tropical 
Climates” has just been delivered at the Royal United 
Service Institution and at Livingstone College. ‘This course 
was arranged at a convenient centre in order that it might 
be available for a wider circle than would be able to attend 
regularly at Livingstone College. In addition to missionaries, 
such lectures are adapted to Colonial officials, members of the 
Military and Naval Services, explorers, and those engaged in 
commercial pursuits abroad. This is the first time that lectures 
have been arranged at the Royal United Service Institution, 
and they are intended to follow up the teaching given at pre- 
vious Livingstone Exhibitions. Articles of outfit and apparatus 
suitable for the preservation of health were shown, .and other 
means taken to illustrate the lectures. 





THE Rev. ALEXANDER GARDEN Fraser, D.D., who died 
at the Calcutta official residence of his son, Sir Andrew Fraser, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on May 3rd, in his gtst year, 
was probably the oldest missionary residing in India. His 
term of service in that country extended over 59 years. Dr. 
Fraser went out to Bombay in May, 1845, as a missionary of 
the then infant Free Church of Scotland. A few years later 
he became the Bombay agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. He next identified himself with American 
Methodist Episcopal Missions and became closely associated 
with Bishop William Taylor in his work. Thirteen years ago, 
to facilitate his work among the Europeans and Eurasians of 
the Central Provinces, Dr. Fraser joined the Church of 
England, and was ordained deacon and priest at Calcutta in 
one day. He held charge of various chaplaincies in the 
Central Provinces until 1900, when he retired from regular 
work and took up residence with his son, then Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Provinces. He moved with Sir Andrew to 
Calcutta at the close of last year, and to the last frequently 
conducted services in the city and its suburbs, 
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“CE.” in Fndia. 


N India the missionaries have given “ Christian Endeavour ” 
| a warm welcome. Listen to this testimony from two 
well-known leaders :—The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, 
D.D., the veteran missionary of the Reformed Church in 
India, says: “It (a Christian Endeavour Society) turned a 
body of passive Christians into vigorous enthusiastic workers, 
and has told notably for the development of that Church, and 
for the upbuilding of the kingdom of that region. So it is 
doing all through India wherever it has been established, 
India’s conversion will have been hastened by one generation, at 
least, through the coming in of Christian Endeavour.” 

The Rev. Wm. Carey, Bengal Baptist Misson (grandson of 
the Pioneer Indian Missionary), writes :—‘I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Christian Endeavour is the highest and best 
thing God has sent us for the young life of the Indian Church. 
Given the wise and sympathethic guidance of the missionary, 





THE REV, HERBERT HALLIWELL 
(C.E. Secretary for India.) 


and it speedily becomes in any district a most effective lever 
for good.” 

Our missionaries have their hands more than full, ‘What 
are they among so many ?”—3,836 including their wives, 
among 300 millions of heathen! These missionaries gladly 
foster the Societies under their immediate care, but how can 
we expect them to organize, develop, and extend the opera- 
tions of this movement in addition to their regular work ? 

The native Christians are extremely poor, and cannot afford 
to give largely to the extension work of the Indian Union. 
Considering the terrible scourges of plague and famine, the 
native members are doing as well as we can expect, but the 
result is totally inadequate to the present urgent needs of the 
work, 

American Endeavourers some three years ago saw the 
splendid field that India presented for C.E., and resolved to 
send out a “Field Secretary” as they termed him, to organize 
and vitalize the Indian Christian Endeavour movement. The 
man of their choice proved to be the Rev. F. S. Hatch, M.A. 
From accounts to hand it is evident Mr. Hatch’s work has 
borne splendid fruit. He has proved to be an untiring worker 
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—travelling in one year alone some 20,000 miles, and being a 
guest in over one hundred different homes. During his three 
years of service Christian Endeavour has made wonderful 
strides, and thousands of native Christians have been enrolled 
as active members. Mr. Hatch’s term of office has now expired, 
and he has returned to America, carrying with him the grati- 
tude of many who had learned to know and love him. While 
America has done this much for India, British ‘Endeavourers 
have done nothing. Last month we referred to the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Herbert Halliwell as the representative of 
British Endeavours in India, and the A.N.M.U. will be glad to 
receive contributions towards his outfit and passage. 





Baptism of an Orphanage. 


By Miss K, CAMPBELL 
(Canadian Presbyterian Mission). / 


N a recent Sabbath morning the orphanage at 
() Neemuch was astir early. Long before daylight 
the cooks were lighting fires and preparing bread for 
the mid-day meal. It had to be ready soon, for those 
who were to receive baptism that day had to carry the 
food for the day with them. 

As the light began to colour the east, quietly and 
silently ninety-nine girls rose, washed, dressed, and 
prepared for the most solemn step they had ever taken 
—the coming out and openly confessing Christ in 
baptism. It was a beautiful clear April morning, just 
such as would draw their thoughts away from earth. 
The carts brought the weak and little ones, and the 
matron followed with the rest. Not a word was spoken 
during the long walk. With solemn but happy faces 
they tramped the four miles to the church. The ser- 
vice was not to take place till four o’clock, but they 
had to come in in the cool of the morning, to avoid the 
great heat of mid-day. All day they stayed in church. 
What better place—their Father’s house? They had 
brought their bread already cooked, also bruised spices. 
Miss Bayly had provided parched peas and raw sugar, 
and the well was near. 

After their meal we spread coarse cotton matting for 
them to sit or sleep on during the heat of the day. 
There was no noise, no chatting ; each felt the solemnity 
of the occasion. At four all were ready in their places. 
The session had examined them during the past week 
and were satisfied with their answers. Mr. Ledingham 
spoke from Luke xviii. 16 and Acts ii. Then a hush 
that might be felt fell over the congregation as the 102 
candidates for baptism stood up. First eleven little ones 
of ages between five and eight years caine forward one 
by one, received baptism, and passed over to the other 
side of the church. Next a mother and her two little 
ones—then all the rest one by one came and received a 
name and place in the Church on earth. Two of our 
little ones were ill in hospital. They were brought in 
and stood among the rest to confess the Saviour they 
loved. Others in the Home had asked for baptism 
whom I felt it right to detain a little longer. Next 
morning, therefore, at Bible lesson I announced that 
those who still wished to be received were to come 
into the class-room at five o’clock the following 
evening. Every unbaptized child in the Home 
came. Now every evening at five a class for extra 
instruction is held. 
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May Meeting - Stories. 
A BooK THAT NEVER WEARS OUT. 


HE Rev. George Lowe, from South Africa, told this 
story :—Two men came to me from two hundred 
miles’ distance to ask for a complete Bible in the 
Sutu language. I said, ‘How come you to have the Bible 
there?” The elder of them explained that twenty-five years 
before he had gone to work in one of the coast towns of 
South Africa, and there he had been converted to God. The 
missionary had taught him to read ; and when he went back 
to his people the missionary gave hima Bible. For twenty 
years he had read this Bible to his own people, and a number 
of them had already given up the evils of heathenism and 
accepted the Gospel. I shall never forget that meeting, as the 
old man, grey in the service of Jesus, took out his worn Bible, 
in the very sheepskin case which he had made with his own 
hand, and how tenderly he stroked its worn pages, and how 
the memory of the close companionship of twenty years rang 
out in his voice as he said, ‘‘ This, missionary, is the Bible that 
the old missionary gave me. He is long since dead, but the 
book lives. It is getting old now”; and then he tried to 
correct himself. ‘ No,” he said, “it is getting worn ; but 
the Bible never wears out.” Thank God, boys and girls, that 
God’s Word never gets old. 


LoOvE YoUR ENEMIES. 


John Petty Sogo, of San Carlos Bay, on the West Coast of 
Africa, was brought from heathenism. He was taught cocoa- 
farming, and got a farm of his own. Two or three years ago 
he had saved two hundred dollars, and because he had not a 
proper place to keep them in he brought the money to the 
missionary and asked him to take care of it. He took it and 
put it in safe hands. A short time after, the Spanish police- 
man brought a charge against him without any foundation, 
and carried him in chains to Santa Isabel. The judge would 
not allow him to speak in his defence, but said to him, “ You 
pay me two hundred dollars, or I keep you in prison on 
Government work for two years.” He then asked for time to 
pay it, as he could get it immediately. He went to the 
missionary, and received from him the money he had earned 
by hard work, and returned and paid the fine. Very shortly 
after, the policeman was removed. from his office in disgrace, 
and he settled down at San Carlos Bay. He attended our 
service one Sunday morning—says the missionary—and John 
Petty Sogo saw him. As soon as he had interpreted the 
service to those present, and while the Benediction was being 
pronounced, he went quietly to the door and met his former 
enemy. He caught hold of him and shook him heartily by 
the hand, as only a Christian can, and said, “I am glad to see 
you ; I hope God make you come plenty.” The missionary 
saw this, and asked Sogo why he did it. He answered, 
“ Massa, did you no tell me todo so?) Now Christ tell me to 
do so, and the Book you gave me to read tells me to do so. 
You all tell me,—make I love my enemy. This I try to do. 
He take away my money, but God give me strength to work 
for plenty more.” 
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CHINESE MOTHERS. 


I was one day sitting in our little mission 
chapel vestry—said a lady missionary from 
the heart of China—and ‘an old woman of 
eighty, who had walked seven miles to see 
me, Came and told me that she had been a 
Christian for some time, and wanted to join 
the church. She said that for fifty years she 
had been a very strict vegetarian Buddhist 
of the strictest sect. She was a most intelli- 
gent woman, for before her conversion to 
Christianity she knew all her prayers by 
heart, and after her conversion, at the age of 
sixty, she committed to memory the whole of 
the Prayer Book and the Gospel of St. Mark. 
She entered most intelligently into a con- 
versation upon the forgiveness of sins, and 
told me that with her own hands she had 
suffocated three of her children, and only since she had 
become a Christian had she seen that those three murders 
were sins. But for the light of the Gospel, the Chinese 
women think that they are doing an unpleasant but 
necessary duty in killing their girl babies. 


Ceasnes Hoad y: 





SAVED FROM A HEATHEN MARRIAGE. 


The same lady also said : A girl I once took an interest in 
quickly became a good reader. It very much surprised her 
father, for he did not think her clever enough to do it, and so 
much was he pleased that he taught her himself how to write. 
This led to her teaching her mother in turn how to read, and 
the mother bye and bye taught her younger daughter. In 
China, girls are made brides by arrangement on the part of 
the parents soon after they are born, and I knew of one girh 
thus bargained for whose father became a Christian two years 
after the agreement had been made. It was, however, 
binding. This young girl learned to read, and in course of 
time was sent to a Christian school. Her education finished, 
she was offered the position of a teacher. Her father was, of 
course, delighted, and she was about to enter upon her new 
duties when her future father-in-law stepped in. He said, 
Was she not to be the wife of a heathen man? Then she 
must come at once to his house and learn from his own wife 
her new duties. But the girl had caught a chest disease, 
and on the very day of her removal to the heathen home 
she was taken to be with Jesus. The father-in-law was 
so angry that he would have burned the body but for 
the pleadings of the mother, and so in the evening, !on 
the hillside, by candle-light, the burial service was read 
over her grave. | 





SPANISH BAKER SELLS BIBLES. 


Here is a tale told by the Rev. C. F. Fison at the anniversary 
meeting of the Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society :— 
A man in our Spanish town, a baker, became ill with small- 
pox. A Spanish New Testament that had come into his hands 
became his constant companion as he got better. He read it 
through and through, and without a word of help from anyone 
except the Spirit of God, he was brought into a saving know- 
ledge of Christ, and went back to business a new man. 
Shortly after his recovery he found us out, and it was then 
that we learned his story. He began to attend our services 
regularly, and very soon he desired to become a church 
member. Unfortunately, his business began to suffer. The 
priests warned the people against him, and told them not to go 
to his shop. In less than two years he had to come out of the 
business, but he still held on to God. He gave up his whole 
time to the work of God, trusting to God to supply his needs. 
He went forth like the disciples of old, carrying neither scrip 
nor purse, but with copies of that Spanish New Testament 
that had changed his own life, to sell amongst the people. 
In a wonderful way that man was brought into touch with the 
Spanish Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and was soon made onc of its agents. 
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Fuly roth. -THIBET, etc. : Our prayers will naturally go up 
on behalf of the long-closed land of Thibet at this time, when 
war and desolation are disturbing its long reign of quiet from 
outside influence. We may well continue in prayer that out 
of the evil of war may come blessing for the country, and 
that an opening may at last be found for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Let us remember in our sympathy and prayerful 
interest the Missions working on the borderland of Thibet, 
among the great mountains and on the passes leading into 
the country. One of these, tothe tribe of the Bhotiyas, is 
making good headway, in spite of difficulties which belong to 
all such pioneer work among the nomadic races. Chapels 
have been built, schools are in good working order, and the 
missionaries and native teachers see cause for considerable 
encouragement in the present conditions, and the promising 
outlook for the future. These Bhotiya people trade with 
Thibet, and they carry with them into the fastnesses of that 


land the impressions of the Gospel which they have received » 


during their stay on the borderland. May we not believe that 
this living seed, hidden awhile, shall spring forth at last, and 
bear a mighty harvest to the glory of God? 


Fuly 27{h.—WoOMEN OF CHINA: Work among the women 
of any great heathen country is bound to be of a slow, uphill 
character, needing the utmost patience and perseverance on 
the part of the missionaries. It is just here that we may 
realize our share in the work. Through long weary years, the 
women have been degraded, despised, down-trodden, treated 
as beings of a lower order, incapable of receiving instruction, 
and of taking an intelligent share in the life of their husbands. 
Is it any wonder that they are ignorant, dull, stupid, and that 
it takes a very long time for the new ideas of womanhood which 
the Gospel brings to take root? Let us seek to realize the 
misery of these our sisters, the misery that leads man 
hundreds of them to seek refuge in suicide, and our hearts will 
burn with sympathy, and a longing to go to their help. We 
shall rejoice in the thought that if we are true and 
faithful and constant in our ayers, we may be the 
means of blessing to them. he Spirit of God will 
open their hearts to receive the truth, and will pour in the 
comfort which shall change their whole lives. Can anything 
be more beautiful than to watch the transformation, slow, but 
sure, taking place, as ignorance and degradation yield to this 
mighty power? One poor old woman, in a village in West 
China, was hearing for the first time the story of the lost sheep. 
On enquiry from the missionary, she and others in the class 
admitted, ‘‘ Yes, we too are Jost.” Very patiently and lovingly 
was the Saviour pictured, until at last the old woman was able 
to say, ‘‘ Jesus has found me!” Soon after, as proof of the 

enuineness of her conversion, she added, “And now I must 

nd others ;" and she went off with her new joy and brought 
others in to hear the same good news. This is but a typical 
instance of what is going on all over China to-day. The 
leaven of the Gospel is working, and by influencing the homes 
of the people it will gradually bring about its mighty revolu- 
tion. 

July 31st—SouTH Sea IsLANDS: In our prayers for the 
islands and our praises for the wonderful work that has been 
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v. accomplished, whereby savage 
races have become civilized, and 


<< he largely Christianized, let us res 
E = ber th li ditions of 
_g- member the peculiar conditions o 

ey * =the work, which call for tact and 

Pe, wisdom on the part of the 


missionaries, Some _ disappoint- 
ment has been felt in some of 
the native teachers, who, whilst 
brave and heroic in face of the 
danger of pioneering work, have 
found it far more difficult to carrv 
on plodding, persevering work 
with little or no apparent result. 
Such work, among unspiritual 
people, requires a matured 
Christian character which we 
cannot expect to find in men 
who, but a few years back, were themselves savages. 
It is not surprising that a few of them have yielded 
to temptation, and have grown weary in well doing, 
doing their work in a mechanical way ; and as a natural 
consequence of lack of enthusiasm, there is less sign 
of vitality and progress in the native Church, and the power 
of the Gospel among the heathen is not so marked as it once 
was. This is by no means true of all the native teachers in 
New Guinea and the other islands ; very many are possessed 
of quite a different spirit. But the missionaries are alive to 
the situation, and are seeking to arrange for more oversight 
and help to be given ; and we may strengthen their hands by 
our prayers, extending our sympathies to all these native 
workers, May the Spirit of God descend in quickening power 
in their midst ! 

CLARA BENHAM. 





bankow Theological College. 


ADVANTAGE was taken of the presence in Hankow of the 
Chinese Deputation of the L.M.S. (the Revs. George Cousins 
and William Bolton) to dedicate the new Theological College 
—a handsome two-storey brick building with accommodation 
for sixty students. Dr. Griffith John forwards a detailed 
report of the dedication ceremony. The Rev. C. G. Sparham, 
on behalf of the Mission, gave a short account of how the 
building came into being. For the first thirty-six years of the 
L.M.S. work at Hankow the missionaries had been chiefly 
occupied in preaching and travelling. But, in 1897, when the 
native membership had increased to upwards of 2,000, and 
village churches and schools were being constantly added, for 
which pastors and masters were indispensable, an institution 
such as this became a matter of necessity. In that year, 
therefore, a scheme was drawn up providing for boys’ schools, 
girls’ boarding school, high school, normal school, and theo- 
logical college. The scheme had been adhered to throughout, 
and the countless difficulties had been overcome in a way 
which they could not but regard as a special token of Divine 
favour. The site for the Theological College was Mission 
property, but the building itself had been put up by its Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Griffith John. D.D., at a cost of Tl]s.8,200 
(approximately £1,400), as a personal gift to the Mission and 
to China. Upwards of Tls.4,000 (approximately £700) addi- 
tional had been spent in furnishing, &c., and this had been 
contributed by Dr. John’s friends. The Rev. William Bolton 
heartily congratulated Dr. John on this, the crown of his 
labours. In replying, Dr. John said that every year deepened 
his confidence in the ultimate evangelization of China; all 
that was wanted on the part of the missionary was earnestness, 
thoroughness, and reality. 





Mr. JOHN Cory has accepted the presidency of the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society for the ensuing year. 
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The Hlake and the Drink 
Craftic. 


lp Alake of Abeokuta received, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on June 23rd, a deputation from the 

Native Races Liquor Traffic United Committee, headed 
by Sir John Kennaway, M.P. The deputation presented an 
address, signed by the Duke of Westminster (President), the 
Bishop of London (Chairman), and Dr. C. F. Harford (Hon. 
Sec.), which stated :— | 

‘On one occasion, January, 1896, we received a petition 
from 8,207 of the people of Abeokuta, expressing their desire 
that they might be protected from the liquor traffic. 

“We have heard from Sir William Macgregor of the action 
you have recently taken in placing a tax upon liquor entering 
Abeokuta, and not permitting any spirits above the strength 
of proof to be imported. 

‘In these measures you have our hearty sympathy, and we 
earnestly hope that you may be successful in protecting your 
people from the evils of strong drink, which have done very 
serious harm in our own country.” 


The Alake, who appeared particularly gratified with the 
terms of the address, returned his thanks, his speech being 
interpreted by his Secretary. He cordially acknowledged the 
courtesy of the deputation, and said he realized the tremendous 
difficulty there was in dealing with the drink traffic in West 
Africa, and he felt that the only way to endeavour to put a 
stop to it was by raising the duty gradually. He depended 
upon the support of the Native Races Committee in this 
direction with a view to getting the duty raised to a prohibi- 
tive level. 

Drink did not do his country any good, and they would be 
very glad to have it taken away. He spoke as an abstainer 
himself, and he trusted that his example would influence the 
other chiefs. So long as Europe would import the natives 
would buy. It was quite impossible to prohibit them using it. 
It was only three days ago, continued his Highness, that he 
had the pleasure and honour of being received by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and, amongst other matters they spoke about, 
he (the Alake), without anticipating that deputation, intro- 
duced the question of the liquor traffic in his country. 

He told the ex-Colonial Secretary that, although the import 
duty had only just recently been raised, he would like to see 
it raised to, if possible, 1s. per gallon, so as to make it entirely 
prohibitive. He was thankful to say that the right hon. 
gentleman was in full sympathy with him, and had promised 
his support whenever the Government could determine upon 
the raising of the duty. 

In conclusion, the Alake again declared his conviction that 
this was the safest and most reasonable way of stopping the 
drink traffic in West Africa. 








THE first batch of 1,04g Chinese labourers for the Rand 
arrived at Durban, on June 18th, by the Tweeddale, and were 
sent on to Johannesburg by rail as speedily as possible. On the 
voyage there had been some cases of the disease called beri- 
beri, three or four deaths having occurred. ‘The disease is 
not regarded as contagious. Armed police were employed to 
prevent desertion, and all the coolies were registered with 
finger-mark records for identification as in the case of 
criminals. 
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NOTABLE feature of the C.M.S. Anniversary this 
year were the meetings convened for men by the 
London Layworkers’ Union. The important question 
of uniting in a federate body the Unions and Bands in 
connection with the Society was discussed, and certain 
initiative steps were taken to give the proposal effect. 
cS * * * * 


The event of last month at the C.M.S. House in 
Salisbury Square was the reception by the Committee 
of the Alake of Abeokuta, which took place on the 14th. 
The Alake is paramount chief of a territory equal in 
area to the combined counties of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex. He is not a baptized Christian, but he regularly 
attends the Townsend-Wood Memorial Church at 
Abeokuta. 

* » * * * 

On the arrival of the Alake at the Church Missionary 
House, the Rev. Prebendary Fox, on behalf of the 
Committee, presented him with an illuminated address, 
and also with the bound volume of the Gleaner for 1903 
and a Gleaner Pictorial Album. The Alake replied in 
his own language at some length in a most animated 
manner, his Secretary interpreting for him. He spoke 
of this occasion as being a red-letter day in his life, and 
referred with high esteem to the labours of the C.M.S. 
missionaries on behalf of his people. The present con- 
dition of Abeokuta he felt was a token of the great work 
the C.M.S. had done in his country, and for which he 
was profoundly thankful. He was looking forward to 
the day ‘“‘when there will not be one single Pagan or 
Mohammedan in Abeokuta.” At the beginning of the 
proceedings the Alake removed his crown, in recog- 
nition, his Secretary explained, that the assembly had 
met in the Name of Christ ; and before resuming it at 
the close of the interview he knelt reverently in prayer, 
led by Prebendary Fox. 

* * 


% * * 


Statistics are very dry reading, but one must be 
excused once again for making use of them in reporting 
the progress of. Christianity in Uganda. The figures 
are so remarkable that they cannot fail to call forth 
unstinted praise to God for the great things He hath 
done. They indicate a marked advance all along the 
line. The number of adult baptisms (5,800 in the year 
1903) is very striking. The candidates for baptism an 
confirmation last year were more than 10,000. Over 
500 young people are being specially trained as 
teachers, and the children under instruction number 
21,000. Although the first candidates for ordination 
only came forward ten years ago, there are now thirty- 
two Baganda clergymen, several of them in charge 0 
large districts where there are no European missionaries. 


A LAYWORKER. 
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ALAM... Hews and Rotes. 


“ Wuy should I trouble myself about people whom I 
never shall meet ?”’ is, perhaps, a question that arises 
occasionally in every mind, but whilst 

‘*None of my the natural man may be forgiven for 
Business.’’ putting it, the child of God has no 
excuse. We should do so because ‘‘ God 

hath made of one blood all nations upon earth,” and the 
heathen man is therefore our brother. We should do 
so because God has commanded us to do so, and also 
because by neglecting our duty in this respect we are 
delaying the Lord’s coming, ‘ This Gospel of 
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“there is such a paucity of results for all the money 
expended.” This a mere excuse and nothing else. 
An open mind cannot be brought to the study of the 
spiritual and sociological results of modern Missions 
without quickly finding endless causes of thankfulness 
and praise to God for the wondrous working of the 
Holy Ghost. Even if this criticism of Missions were a 
true indictment, those who withhold their help would 
not thereby be exonerated. The question would arise 
—Whose fault is it that there is such a barrenness? It 
cannot, of course, be the fault of the Gospel itself. No 
one who has experienced its converting power thinks 
that for one moment. Then, is it the fault of the 
missionaries ? In common with other thorny topics, 
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THE LEPER CHURCH AT MUNGELI, BUILT WITH OUR READERS’ FARTHINGS. 
(Mr. Gordon and his Helpers standing.) 


the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations ; and then shall the end come” 
(Matt. xxiv. 14). How much sin and misery lost 
humanity might have been saved if Christians had be- 
stirred themselves in this matter. It is a grave 
question whether the world is not rapidly becoming 
more alienated from its Saviour. Every year famines, 
wars, pestilences and other calamities follow each other 
fast, and whilst Christians are crying ‘‘Why tarry the 
wheels of His chariot?” many profess to see in the 
attitude of the Churches towards each other, and to 
any efforts to arouse them to a sense of their duty 
towards the lost, undoubted signs of the Great Apostacy. 
* * * * * 


No more common excuse comes 
from the many congregations that 
practically do nothing for the ame- 
of the woes of the heathen than that 


Whose fault 
is it? 


lioration 


the answer comes most glibly from those least com- 
petent to pronounce judgment. Should you, dear 
reader, have yourself any doubts as to whether they 
should be exonerated or not, it would be money well 
spent to obtain a copy of Dr. Pierson’s ‘‘ New Acts 
of the Apostles,” Dennis’s “ Foreign Missions after a 
Century,” or Laurence’s “ Modern Missions in the East 
—their Methods, Successes, and Limitations.” A know- 
ledge of the facts would speedily convince such a one 
that it is necessary to look nearer home for the 
causes which tend to retard the chariot of the Gospel. 
The diagnosis of the disease is a simple task. Lack of 
funds alone prevents expansion and an_ extra- 
ordinary accession of members to our Mission stations 
everywhere. This is the outward phase of the malady 
—the cause is to be found in the terrible apathy and 
lethargy of the Christian community generally towards 
Foreign Missions, which can only be overcome as we 
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seek the God-given gift of faith toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ and some small portion of Divine compassion for 
others. | 

* * * * * 


WE give a recent illustration uf part of one of the 
three leper asylums built and supported by means of 
our Million Farthing Fund and other 
Our Million amounts sent in to the All Nations Mis- 
Farthing = sionary Union for this special purpose. 
Fund. Amongst the 77 lepers under Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon’s care (the former will bé 
seen standing on the verandah with two of the helpers), 
we now have 57 Christians. The untainted children at 
this asylum have been transferred to the larger one at 
Chandkuri. 
We give below an extract from a letter from the 
Rev. E. M, Gordon :-— 


“Just now we are having a severe epidemic of small-pox in 
Mungeli. Only one Ieper has so far fallen a victim, and he 
was immediately segregated and the wards disinfected. I am 
hoping we shall not have any more cases in the Asylum. The 
man who was taken with the disease is now recovering. 
Se a ois We are badly in need of accommodation at the 
women’s quarters at Pendridih, and there is a great need for a 
well there alsa. If you can interest some party to contribute 
specially for this purpose it will help us out considerably.” 


Also two entries in the Visitors’ Book, Mungeli. 
T. Stokes, Capt., I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Bilaspore, 
writes :— 

“ December, 1903. 

“T visited the Leper Asylum this morning with Mr. Gordon, 

‘and was extremely pleased by all I saw. The people looked 
contented, and are well-clothed and clean. ‘The accommoda- 
tion was very good indeed, and with a little additional 
ventilation, as suggested by the Superintendent himself, will 
be all that could be desired.” 


F, A. T. Phillips, Commissioner, writes :— 
| ‘December, 1903. 
“TI visited the Leper Asylum yesterday morning, and was 
conducted round the premises by Mr. Gordon. Like all 
previous visitors who have recorded their impressions in this 
book, I was much pleased with all that I saw. The enclosure 


and all the buildings are clean and tidy. Order prevails every- 
where, and. the inmates are evidently very well cared for.” 


Our ‘farthing ” collecting boxes for these three 
Leper Asylums are not as often asked for as they 
should be. Have any of our readers any farthings to 
spare ? 

* * * * * 


Mr. AND Mrs. HEyYDE, Moravian missionaries, Kyllang, 
on the Tibet border, have taken their first furlough to 
Germany— Mr. Heyde after 50 years’ 
continuous service, Mrs. Heyde after 44. 
Many years ago they sent a little son 
to Germany less than ten years old: 
they now themselves return to find him a man of 
forty. 


Almost 
a Record. 


* *» * * * 


Acknowledged with Thanks.—A postal order for 
ss. from W. S., Pinner; gifts of used foreign stamps 
from Miss Annie Bowie, Mr. Thomas (Venezuela), Miss 
F. Tapsell, Mr. F. Chapman (Sumatra), and others. 
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Arrivals.—On May 7th, in Bombay, Rev. Joseph 
Callan, en route to Naini Tal. 


a ¥ % * 


Requests for Prayer.—(1) Several missionaries have 
besought prayer for guidance with regard to the future 
of the elder famine orphans. 


(2) For the native converts in Korea, that they may be 
kept faithful in the midst of great dangers. 

(3) For the safety of the Chinese Church in these 
days of great unrest. 


(4) For the speedy extinction of the deficit hampering 
the work of the All Nations Missionary Union. 


(5) For the provision of four oxen for the bullock 
waggon lying idle at Maputa, Tongaland, South Africa. 


(6) For the £75 needed for a tonga cart to enable 
Mrs. Batstone to reach the high caste women around 
Bidar, Nizam’s Dominions. 


% * ™ 9 


Requests for Pratse.—(1) For the great success 
attending Mr. John Jackson’s visit to America on 
behalf of The Mitsston lo Lepers, and for the travelling 
mercies vouchsafed to him. 


(2) For recent baptisms in Morocco, Cape Coast, and 
amongst the lepers. 


(3) For special gifts to supply special needs. 
* * * * * 


THe Editor of The Christian has kindly noticed our 
‘‘ Prayer Cycle for the Missions of the World,” and 
recommends ‘its more general adoption. Members 
can obtain copies free, or it will be posted to any 
address on receipt of two stamps. 


* * * *% * 


Mr. BULLOCK, the Superintendent of the Almora Leper 
Asylum, tells of the self-denial of the lepers last February, 
which resulted in the sum of ten shillings being sent as 
their contribution to the Bible Society’s Centenary. 


a = 3 * 2 


PaNnaMA.— We know of a vacancy here for a suitable 
man. Salary guaranteed. 


ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Bankers: London & South-Western. 


Accounts open with all Missions mentioned in the pages of this 
periodical. 


SPANISH RELIGIOUS TRACT & BOOK SOCIETY. 

A large number of well-illustrated Tracts and Books have been published by the 
above Society, under the direction of the Rev. L. Lopez Rodriguez, of the Figueras 
Mission, Spain. The writers and translators being Spanish, the errors of literal 
translation are avoided, greatly adding to the value and accuracy of the Spanish 
Tract Society's publications. 


Object : The diffusion of the Gospel. Those interested in Christ's work in Spain, 
South America, Philippines, and Cuba, would do well to send orders for Tracts and 


Books to DIRECTOR, at Figueras, Prov. Gerona, Spain. 
Catalogues supplied Gratis. Specimen Packet 6d., post free. 
APPEALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Hon. Treas , GENERAL BATTERSBY, Lyncroft, Weybridge. 
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Che Salvation Army Hbroad. 


By B. REEVE. 


2N the times of the Lollards it was said that 
if one met two persons in the street, one 
of them was sure to be a follower of 
Wycliffe. Certainly during the early days 
of last month the Strand seemed -well-nigh 
given up to the members of the vast, world- 
wide organization created. by the genius of 
William, and Catherine Booth. At every step 
we rubbed shoulders with Salvationists, in all 


varieties of costume—wonderfully picturesque, most of 
them—but bearing unmistakable signs of a common 
association. 


With that 
capacity for 
effective spec- 
tacular display 


which has served 
to keep the work 
so well before 
the public, repre- 
sentative groups 
were brought 
together from all 
parts of the 
world for the 
great decennial 
Congress. The 
selection of a site 
for the large 
temporary 
citadel right on 
the Strand, in 
that area being 
cleared by the 
London County 
Council for its 
street improve- 
ment scheme, 
was a bold stra- 
tegetic move 
such as only an 
organization ac- 
customed_ to 
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THE CHINESE CORPS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


doing things ona big scale would have ventured to make, 
and here the thousands were massed—both Salvationists 
and general public—for the various gatherings. 

The scene at the Congress Hall at Clapton was a 
repetition of that in the Strand. Here it was that 
one day, by contact with officers from various countries, 
I contrived to obtain a view of some of the Army’s 
operations beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

The land most in evidence just now politically is, of 
course, Japan, and in the ever-extending sweep of 
Salvation Army warfare it was attacked about eight 
years ago, There are now ninety officers and cadets 
—thirteen foreign officers and the rest Japanese—with 
thirty-nine corps and about a thousand soldiers. Colonel 
Bullard, who is in command, has probably had a longer 
missionary experience than any other officer in the 
ranks of the Army, ranging, as it does, over a period of 
twenty-four years. His first foreign appointment was 
in company with Commander Booth-Tucker, in India, 
and it is four years and a-half ago since he went to his 
present post. In conversation, he drew my attention to 
the fact that in Japan the Army receives more help from 
the people than in any other country. About eighty per 
cent. of the total expenditure is raised on the field. This 
is partly accounted for by the smallness of the expenses, 


/ 


but is also attributable to the marked 
sympathy—especially of late—shown by 
all grades of society, from the Government 
and official classes downwards. 

There was, until shortly after Colonel 
3ullard’s arrival in Japan, a system of 
| licensed vice, under which the victims en- 
dured a_ virtual 
Slavery and im- 
prisonment, it 
being impossible 
for them to re- 











gain their free- 
dom. A big 
social agitation 


Was set on foot 
by the Army, and 
the result was a 
tremendous _ stir 
throughout — the 
country, which 
had the effect of 
opening the doors 
of these establish- 
ments. 

Prison - gate 
work is under- 
taken, and there 
is a home for re- 
leased prisoners, 
while others are 
assisted to secure 
employment or 
sent home to 
their friends. 
Colonel Bullard 
regardsthe prison 
system in Japan 
as more humane 
than our own. 
The individual is 
more carefully 
considered in 
everything, and 
there is a feeling 
of responsibility 
amongst the officials to aid the reformation of 
individual cases. Moreover, they co-operate heartily 
with any agency which seeks to benefit the prisoner, 
quite irrespective of the religious profession of 
the particular agency. It is a condition attached 
to most sentences, that after the expiration of the term 
of imprisonment, the offender remains for six months 
under police supervision—somewhat after the manner 
of our ticket-of-leave system, only with the important 
addition of having to provide a guarantee for good 
conduct. Failing the finding of such guarantee, the 
culprit must remain in confinement for the further six 
months. In many cases, the Army undertakes this 
guardianship, and has never been seriously disappointed, 
most of those who pass through its hands being 
wonderfully amenable to discipline, and exhibiting an 
earnest desire to reform. 

A great wave of conversion passed over Japan some 
ten years ago, the like of which has not been seen since, 
but Colonel Bullard regards the religious outlook as 


AN INDIAN COLOUR-SERGEANT 
Of eighteen years’ standing. 
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very hopeful. The Japanese are people of high ideals, 
which their present religion does not satisfy ; hence the 
popular tendency towards Christianity. 

One of the sensations of the Army was the conversion 
of its pioneer missionary in India to its methods and 
service. Commander Booth-Tucker, as he is now 
known, or Fritz de Latour Tucker, to give him his 
original name, was born in Monghyr, Bengal, but edu- 
cated in this country, at Cheltenham College. His 
grandfather was a Director of the East India Company. 
Entering the Indian Civil Service, the young man rose 
to a post as Judge, which he relinquished for Army 
work. Ashe trod the villages, barefooted, in the costume 
of a native fakir, preaching the Gospel, he was regarded 
by the wondering European community, and by many 
in this country, as a wild fanatic, and was even thrown 
into the common gaol on a pretext devised for the pur- 
pose, but heis now recognized asone of the finest intellects 
and most inspiring leaders in the Army. He speaks 
Urdu, Gujerati, Hindi, Punjabi, Mahratti, Singhalese, 
and Tamil, besides having a smattering of French, 
German, and other tongues. Since 1896 he has held 
the United States command. 

There are six divisions of the Army in India, and 
what is known as the South Indian Territory comprises 
a big tract of country, commencing at Pondicherry, a 
few miles south of Madras, continuing south to the 
extreme point of India, taking in the ‘Travancore and 
Cochin States and running up the West Coast to 
Mangalore. Of this division Lieut.-Col. Sukh Singh 
(Arthur Blowers) is in command. He has had over 
seventeen years in India. Most of his work is done in 





the Native State of Travancore. Twelve years ago 
there were less than a hundred Salvationists there ; 
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Dutch fishermen in the old times. 
He was impelled to offer to 
carry the Gospel to the Nether- 
lands. The offer was coinci- 
dent with appeals made to the 
General from other quarters for 
the inauguration of such a 
campaign, and the now conse- 
crated fisherman, with no know- 
ledge of English grammar and 
without even an elementary ac- 
quaintance with Dutch, was 
despatched to lead the new 
force. 3 

Mr. Bramwell Booth, Chief of 
the Staff, was taking a much- 
needed furlough in Sweden, but 
conducted some meetings while 
he was supposed to be resting. 
Miss Hanna Ouchterloney, the 
daughter of a Swedish banker, 
heard him and was led to full 
surrender to Jesus Christ. She 
became Chiet Officer in Sweden 
in 1882, and held the post for 
nine years. After touring in 
America to secure interest in 
the Scandinavian work, she 
assumed the command in Nor- 
way, but relinquished it on 


to-day there are over five thousand. Villages that once account of failing health. The work spread from Sweden 
had not a single soldier are now entirely Salvation to Finland. A number of Finns came to Stockholm and 
Army. The campaign is carried on entirely in the heard Major Ouchterloney. Returning to their own 
villages, which, as a rule, consist of about thirty or forty country they told the story to a lady in Helsingfors, 
houses. The people are nearly all agricultural labourers, and she—the late Brigadier von Haartman—in turn 
cultivating rice and cocoanuts, and are very poor. became the pioneer of the Army in Finland. 


Their old heathen religion was 
devil worship. Hundreds of 
devil-dancers have been saved. 
There was much persecution in 
the early days, chiefly in the 
direction of false charges 
brought against the soldiers in 
the Law Courts. Besides the 
spititual and social work, the 
Army in this territory has a 
good educational system, there 
being fifty village day schools, 
with upwards of 1,500 scholars. 

The origin of Army work in 
many countries has interesting 
stories connected with it. It 
is eighteen years apo that Ger- 
many was first occupied. A 
German clerk in the City of 
New York was converted, and 
having a yearning desire for his 
Fatherland, volunteered to lead 
an advance, and was accepted. 
An English fisherman, who had 
lived a wild, godless life in his 
unregenerate days, came in 
contact with the Dutch during 
his experience as an Army 
officer, and this recalled his 





meeting with some distressed THE NAVAL BASE, YOKOHAMA. 
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In such ways as these the Army has spread throughout 
the world, until there are to-day forty-nine countries and 
colonies occupied, and the work is conducted in thirty- 
one languages. Corps, circles, and societies number 
7,505, and officers and cadets 13,557. Unpaid local 
officers, whose work is done in their spare hours, reach 
a total of 45,730. Sixty-three periodicals are published, 
in twenty-four languages, with a united circulation of 
about one million copies per issue. 

General Booth has struggled for years with the 
problems of sin and poverty and heathenism, but he is 
still an optimist, and he well may be as he contemplates 
the globe-circling ramifications of his gigantic enterprize. 


Fe i ie ee 


British and Foreign Bible 
Soctety. 


THE following is an extract from a letter received 
from Khartoum, and written by Daniel Engeda Desta, 
formerly an employee of the Society, but now in the 
service of the Soudan Government, for whom he has 
been acting as an Abyssinian interpreter to the Com- 
mission engaged on the delimitation of Abyssinia and 
Soudan frontier :— 


‘IT am glad to say that I had a good opportunity 
of reading my Amharic Bible with the Abyssinian 
representatives when we rested in our tents. These 
Abyssinians told me that they need a number of portions 
of the Holy Scriptures in Amharic and Ethiopic. Unfor- 
tunately, I had only the one Bible which I carry with 
me for my own use, but I was constrained to offer it to 
them, and they accepted it with much gratitude, One 
of them said, ‘While we travel together we can share 
this Bible both in reading it and hearing it read ; but 
when we arrive in Abyssinia and separate to go to our 
different homes, what shall we do then?’ Another 
said, ‘ We had better cast lots for this book, and he who 
is fortunate shall have it.’ This they did, and the 
officer to whose lot it felt was very elated, whilst the 
others were very sorrowful.” 





OO fl, FO 





Wr. Fackson’s Return. 


WE are very glad to be able to report Mr. Jackson’s 
return to this country, in good health, after a tour upon 
which he looks back with great pleasure and satisfaction. 
All the expectations entertained have been fulfilled, and 
the prayers of our readers are asked for the success of 
the new auxiliary help enlisted on the other side. Mr. 
Jackson 1s already booked up for a number of deputa- 
tion visits in this country in the coming autumn. 





Mr. Loomis, the energetic agent of the American Bible 
Society in Japan, says that while travelling on a steamer 
where a number of Japanese were enquiring about Christian- 
ity, he. propped himself against the railing “and preached a 
sermon some twenty miles long.” | 
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Led to Christ through the 
‘Roran. 


YOUNG Mullah of Bokhara had been awakened 
to feel himself a sinner. He searched the Koran, 
and there he learnt that Christ was a great prophet. 
As he read of Him, it struck him that perhaps Christ 
could save him from his sins. He wished to know more 
of Him. For nine years he sought and longed for the 
knowledge of a Saviour. At last the Swedish Mission 
sent a young Nestorian Christian as missionary to Bok- 
hara with the New Testament to sell, in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian. He one day left some of his books for 
sale in a shop. The Mullah came there to purchase 
some article, noticed the books, and when he heard 
they were the Christian's Bible, eagerly bought one. 
The man in the shop told him he could only understand 
itif he began at the beginning, and read it straight 
through. 

The young Mullah read it night and day, and when 
he had finished it came to the shop to thank the man 
for the wonderful Book. ‘If you do not understand it 
all—and there might be parts you do not know the 
meaning of—I know a young man who could explain it 
to you,” said the shopman, and gave him the address of 
the Nestorian. 

Many conversations ensued. The Mullah asked the 
missionary what he thought of Mahomet. He said, ‘‘ I 
have nothing to say about Mahomet, but I can show you 
what Christ said.” And he turned to St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and read: “There shall arise false 
prophets and shall show great signs and wonders,” 
etc. The Mullah went away angry ; but he could not 
stay away, and at last he believed in Jesus. 

He then wished to win his wife to the same faith. 
She noticed he no longer prayed five times a day, and 
that he ate on the fast days, and was much displeased at 
the idea that he should change his faith, threatening to 
denounce him to Government. Her husband was wise. 
He was specially kind to her, bought her many things 
to delight her, and then asked if he were better or worse 
since his new belief. She could not but admit he was 
kinder and better. Then he read to her the pages 
where a man is commanded to have one wife. As the 
object of every Mohammedan wifeisto keep her husband 


- from taking another wife, she was intensely interested. 


He went on to read that a man should love his wife as 
himself. This, so contrary to Oriental practice, struck 
her forcibly. Slowly her mind began to open to the 
truths of Christianity, and now they are both desiring to 
be baptized. 

In Bokhara, though a convert is hated, he is not 
persecuted. There seems an open door, yet there 1s 
but one Christian missionary there, the young Nestorian 
we have spoken of, who labours there alone, earning his 
own living.—M. Barclay, in The Life of Faith. 





FAMINE four years ago drove Telugus from India to seck 
employment in Natal, South Africa. The Telugu Christians 
connected with the American Baptist Mission in India then 
sent a missionary of their own to labour among the emigrants. 
The result is that the first Telugu Baptist Church of Kearsney, 
Natal, has recently been organized. 
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jy the Way. 


HE death of Dr. Theodor Herzl, the founder of the 

| Zionist movement, came at an early age, and 
before the definite success of his vast scheme was 
assured. It remains to be seen what effect his loss will 
have upon the great body of his 
followers, and how far it will 
diminish Jewish aspirations. 
The late leader was a man of 
large ideas and a_ wonderful 
capacity for organization, result- 
ing in a huge and orderly under- 
taking which, even if not des- 
tined to achieve its purpose-— 
and there must be some specu- 
lation on that point—could not 
but be looked upon with the 
interest and respect which its 
able management and wide- 
spread influence commanded. 
Though, of course, its lacks the 
spiritual basis which is a condi- 
tion of that restoration of God's 
ancient people to which the 
prophecies of His Word direct 
us, those most keenly concerned 
in the welfare of the chosen race 
have watched the progress of the 
patriotic movement with a feel- 
ing that it may have a significant 
bearing on the fulfilment of God's. 
purposes toward the elect nation. 


« © 
THE total population of the 


' Telugu country is 20,000,000. The Canadian Baptist Mis- 


sion there is divided into two spheres, the Ontario and 
Quebec Mission, with an average of 200 villages to one 
station, and the Maritime Provinces Mission, where the 
average is no less than 570. ‘The statistics for last year 
show 582 baptisms over the whole held, and a net increase 
in membership of 395, the Church roll now standing at 
5.490. The native staff numbers 329, of whom 84 are 
evangelists, 81 men teachers, 57 Bible women, and 44 
women teachers. There are g5 day schools and 46 
boarding schools, the pupils in the former numbering 
2,315. Sunday schools, and evangelistic schools held on 
week-days, show 4,075 scholars in 218 centres. The 
colportage figures give a total of nearly 26,000 publica- 
tions sold. It isin connection with this Mission that 
the Book Room at Cocanada, managed by our good 
friend the Rev. H. F. Laflamme, exists. From this, 
8,037 books and tracts went forth. 





GIRLS FROM THE RICE FIELDs. 
(Lee Memorial Mission, Calcutta.) 
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Dr. Francis E. Crark, President of the 
C.E. Society, when in Australia, interviewed 
the new Governor-General, Lord Northcote, 
and received earnest assurances of sympathy 
and co-operation, especially in the protection 
of the natives of the Pacific Islands that are 
now, or that shall come to be under the influ- 
ence of the Australian Government. The 
Australian branch of the London Missionary 
Society was also enlisted, and in company with 
representatives of other Missionary Societies, 
waited on Premier Deakin at Melbourne, who 
recalled that the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives last year gave Prohibition to the 
natives of New Guinea, who had not yet become much 
addicted to the drink habit, which is doing more damage 
in the South Sea Islands. He hoped to be able to 
arrange by joint action with France to prohibit the 
importation and sale of not only 
liquors, but also firearms and 
opium in all South Sea Islands, 
and promised to give his influ- 
ence also to better protection of 
Australian aborigines, for whom 
laws could only be made by the 
Australian States. Dr. Clark is 
Chairman of the Native Races 
Deputation, organized by the 
International Reform Bureau, 
Philadelphia, to drive liquor and 
opium from Mission fields. 


x * 


WE regret to learn that some 
weeks ago Pandita Ramabai’s 
daughter, Manoramabai, met 
with a serious accident while out 
riding near Mukti. She was 
thrown from her horse, which 
rolled on her right arm and 
broke it just above the wrist. 
Some of the farmers and girls, 
seeing the accident, came to the 
rescue, and she was soon after- 
wards taken by train to the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, where 
the arm was set. We were glad 
to learn, on receipt of the latest 
mail from India, that she was recovering. 


» - 

THE work in Bolivia described by Mr. C. T. W. 
Wilson in our June issue is being organized under the 
name of the Bolivian Indian Mission. Arrangements are 
already in progress for the establishment and proper 
supervision of both the home and foreign departments. 
In and around Bolivia there are three and a-half millions 
of Quechua Indians, besides over twenty other tribes of 
aborigines speaking different tongues. Messrs. Payne 
and Wilson have in preparation a volume, with a map 
and sixty illustrations, entitled ‘‘ Missionary Pioneering 
in Bolivia,’ which gives a good description of these 
tribes, their manner of living, and the wonderful country 
in which they live. It also emphasizes the remarkable 
facilities which exist for work among these millions of 
the human race, whose existence has hitherto been 
almost unknown. 
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Fmpressions of Hmerica. 


By JOHN JACKSON, F.R.G:S. 
IV. 

NY observations I have to offer on the subject of the 
A Churches of the United States and Canada must be 
prefaced by a cordial acknowledgment of much kind- 
ness received at their hands. The access granted me to the 
pulpits of many leading Churches testifies to the Catholicity of 
spirit that characterizes Christian life and work in America. 
Two addresses—in place of the usual sermons—in an Episcopal 
Church, and one ina Presbyterian Church, the latter partici- 
pated in by the Episcopal Rector, were the engagements of 
one Sunday. On other occasions Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, or Congregational Churches opened their pulpits and 
gavesympathetic hearing tothe plea of the leper. The presence 
of Dr. Nelson, Archdeacon of New York, who attended as 
representing Bishop Potter, at the service at Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church referred to last month, gave an added 

interest to the service. 

The friendly and fraternal spirit shown me by the ministers 
of the various denominations will remain one of the pleasantest 
recollections of a deeply interesting tour. On the nine 
occasions, also already remarked upon, on which I was 
invited to address ministerial gatherings, representing five 
leading denominations, the opportunities were especially 
valuable as enabling me to make clear the character of our 
work and its relation to the different Churches and Missionary 
Societies. Tothe majority of the ministers thus addressed, 
the story was a revelation, and to some, I have reason to 
believe, an inspiration. The result will be to prepare the way 
for future openings in many Churches and the removal of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. 

One point of difference that strikes a visitor, as between 
American and English Churches, is the closer connection in 
America between the life of the Church and the home. In 
other words, Church life and social life are much more inter- 
laced than in England. Church parlours, usually furnished 





HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 
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with great taste and a 
comfort, Church 
socials, and Church 
engagements gener- 
ally, bring the con- 
gregation together for 
friendly intercourse 
to a degree not often 
found in England. 
As might be antici- 
pated from the genius 
of the American 
people, the order and 
organization of 
Church services and 
Church business is 
brought to a very 
high pitch—if, indeed, 
it be not carried too 
far. Printed pro- 
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perfect precision and 
finish ; a choir usually 
few in number, but 
highly trained and 
highly paid ; these and 
every detail of the 
furniture and fittings 
of the edifice com- 
bine to render the service of a wealthy American Church a 
very perfectly planned and executed function indeed. It may 
be safely affirmed that no expense is spared to render the 
Church and its service all that those responsible for it believe 
it should be. On the one item of music alone from £500 to 
£1,000 a year is quite com- 
monly expended. ‘The result 
is, of course, a very finished 
performance of solo, anthem, 
and voluntary, to which the 
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- oS 
grammes of the i 
services, containing 
ten or twelve ag 
numbered items, each 2“ 
one of which is ce 
carried out with S 
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FIFTH AVENUE CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
(The late Dr. Fohn Hall's). 


congregation listens with 
friendly if not uncritical ap- 
preciation. 


But while sacred music 
ably rendered and acces- 
sories perfectly planned may 
be aids to worship, they do 
not constitute worship, and 
the really vital question yet 
remains to be asked and 
answered—Is_ the spirit of 
the worship, and the power 
of the preaching on the same 
high level as the general 
organization of the Church 
and the service?” To this 
all-important enquiry I fear 
the reply must be in the 
negative. The very perfec- 
tion of the musical and other 
arrangements has an un- 
conscious tendency to stifle 
the devotional spirit in the 
congregation. I found it 
difficult often to resist an 
impression that the prayers 
were rather items in the 
programme than deep and 
reverent exercises of spirit 
in the Divine presence. Ser- 
mons, though short, are 
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METROPOLITAN METHODIST CHURCH, WASHINGTON, 
(Where President MacKinley Worshippea.) 


probably not too short for the conditions of American life to- 
day. And the material of the sermons, the staple of the 
ministry, is doubtless determined by the demand. Life in 
this “ hustling’ country is so crowded, keen, and intense, that 
congregations require sermons that will soothe rather than 
stimulate. Too severe astrain on either intellect or conscience 
must be avoided. ‘The result is a type of Christian life and 
experience rather practical and philanthropic than spiritual 
or devotional. The mystical element is largely absent from 
religious life and teaching in the American Church of to-day. 

It must, of course, be understood that such criticism as is 
here advanced applies in a broad classification to the average 
Church, and that there are many gifted and consecrated men 
in American pulpits who are ministering with a force and 
fervour not to be surpassed in any land. And it should in 
fairness be added that in many American and Canadian 
cities, the proportion of both Church membership and 
attendance would be found to compare favourably with 
similar towns in England. (The capitals are excluded as 
 epcanart: in both cases abnormal conditions.) It may even 
be that the more social character of Church life and work, and 
the easier demands of a somewhat lower spiritual standard, 
bring a certain compensation in attracting or retaining some 
who would be repelled by higher conditions. 





A COMPANY of coloured capitalists has been formed in New 
York to run steamers regularly to Monrovia, Liberia. The 
passage will be made in two weeks. 
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Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society. 


HEN Miss Codrington, one of the present staff of the 
Church o1 England Zenana Mission in the district 
of Kucheng, began to work there in 1891, there were 

thirty children in the girls’ school, many with bound feet, and 
none paying any fees. To-day there are over one hundred 
girls, and many more applicants for admission. The work 
done in the village day schools is evidenced by the improved 
type of children received in the boarding-school. Out of over 
thirty new children admitted this term, only four had not been 
in a day school, and only three had ever had bandages on 
their feet—the rest had natural feet as free and big as our 
own. Then, with the exception of Sang-Iong, there were no 
girls’ schools, and now there are twenty-seven in Kucheng and 
Ping-nang districts, most of them taught by old pupils from 
the boarding-school. The native workers are more than 
trebled, and the increase of Church members has been very 
rapid. The Bishop of Victoria lately held a series of Confir- 
mations. In the two districts 400 candidates were confirmed, 
of whom about 160 were women. At Kucheng, sixty-one 
women and girls, varying in age from eighteen to eighty, were 
confirmed in the little chapel built in memory of the C.M.S. 
and C.E.Z.M.S. missionaries who were massacred at Hwa- 
sang on August rst, 1895. 

A young Chinese woman with a little boy of four has been 
in a “Station Class " (i.e, a three months’ school) and for 
one term in a Bible-woman's training school. During her 
second term she has read in five weeks, by herself—St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and Romans; and in class with the teacher— 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and 1 Thessal- 
onians ; besides preparing for classes on Acts and Hebrews, 
She has also had an hour's writing each day. 

Eight of the students in the Normal School in Calcutta 
gained teachers’ certificates, four senior and four junior, in 
the late Government examination. In place of Standard VII., 
classes in two grades are now carried on for the preparation 
of teachers. The members, students in these classes, daily 
teach the children in the Central School the subjects of their 
own curriculum, including sewing, natural history, physical 
geography, drawing, Kindergarten, drill, and the more familiar 
lessons of previous years. Model and criticism lessons are 
also regularly given. Though similar classes are worked by 
other Missions in Calcutta, the average in the training class 
was thirty during the year, and ten students were passed out 
for mission work. The Training Class and Central School 
needlework was examined by Miss Cruikshank, Diplomee of 
the London School of Needlework. She writes :—‘“ The work 
done by the little girls I consider quite remarkable. The 
neatness and finish of the elder ones is beyond all praise. It 
has given me much pleasure to see such good work done by 
Indian girls.” In the Central School Scripture examinations, 
little Hindu girls gained 80 per cent. to 93 per cent. in marks. 

For the past eight years education in Sindh has been 
greatly hindered through outbreaks of plague which have 
scattered the children. The worst visitation in Karachi for 
many years began in March Most of the Sindhis fled to 
their camps in the jungle, and the schools of the Society for 
Sindh girls had to be closed Those for the Marathis, 
Gujeratis, and Mohammedans were continued, but many of 
the girls went away, and a large number died. Zenana 
instruction has been regularly given in 342 houses, 1,112 
women have listened to the lessons, and 107 are learning to 
read for themselves. At Haiderabad all the city schools were 
closed in the cold weather from the same cause. One of the 
Christian girls in the Orphanages won the Anna Bat Prize 
competed for by all the VIth Standard pupils in girls’ schools 
in Haiderabad. Four of the schools are qualifying to receive 
the Government grant-in-aid. 


ONE new use has been found for the village cock-pits in the 
Philippines. Bible Society colporteurs use them for lantern 
slide exhibitions which open a market for Bible sales. 
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MucH disappointment has been expressed at the 
action of the Government on this question. All who 
know the East End of London, with 
its huge foreign colony—it is virtually 
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The Aliens 

Bill. a foreign city—will appreciate the 
grievance of our own countrymen 
who remain, but find themselves being gradually ousted 
by the stranger. The problem is a complex one, and 
many considerations must go to a tactful solution. 
There are, however, two points which suggest them- 
selves in looking at the matter. The first concerns the 
position of the Jewish settlers in that quarter of the 
metropolis. We believe that those who are engaged in 
Mission work among them are not averse to legislation 
which would deal effectively with an admitted evil, but 
that at the same time they feel that the Jews should be 
treated on a different level to the crowd of undesirables, 
anarchists, pauper-aliens, and the like, who flock into 
the port of London and settle as a menace to civilization 
and good government, and breed crime and disease in 
.our midst. It is the testimony of clergy, police, and 
others in a position by close acquaintance, to judge the 
situation that the Jews are a sober and respectable class, 


and that it is not with them that the authorities have 
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trouble. While the proud record England boasts as a 


refuge for the persecuted should be no excuse for per- 
mitting our shores to become a “dumping ground ” for 
the scum of the earth and the rift-raff of other nations, 
and false sentiment should not be allowed to hinder 
wise regulations to check the influx of such, we shall 
not lose in future —as we have not lost in the past 
—by affording shelter to those who suffer on account of 
their religion and their race. Inthe very neighbourhood 
where the foreign pressure is keenly felt to-day there 
are the landmarks of an earlier settlement, where the 
Huguenots, driven from France by the revocation of 
The 
blessings of that harbour were far from being on one 
side only, and history testifies how much we owe, 
religiously and in other ways, to the presence of those 
French Protestants. We are well aware that the cir- 
cumstances are so different that we may not hope to 
reap advantages along similar lines from the abode of 
the present refugees, but we do not doubt that the 
Divine blessing will rest upon a land which is willing to 
receive the members of God’s own scattered nation. 
The other fact which obtrudes itself on the discussion 
of this topic is that while so great an outcry is raised, 
and rightly, against the admission of criminal and 
pauper outcasts from various European countries, 
another influx is taking place against which no protest or 
action—politically, at all events—is being made. We 
have received a shoal of monks and nuns from France 
during recent months, expelled because their influence 
is inimical to the best interests of the State, and these 
Religious Orders are permitted to acquire property and 
settle permanently in our very midst without the 
slightest difficulty. To what extent this has taken 
place would scarcely be credited by those who have not 
followed their movements and watched the numerous 
houses and estates which have passed into their hands. 
In such a case as theirs it cannot be said that there 1s 
just reason why our doors should be thrown open. 
Even the law of Christian charity does not require that 
we should offer asylum to those whose principles and 
objects are more dangerous to the religious and political 
freedom of our own land than to those of that from 
whence they have come. The fact that they are wealthy 
enough to be no burden, and enter into no competition 
with our own countrymen, and secret enough to abstain 
from attracting more notice than can be avoided, affords 
no guarantee of the harmlessness of their presence, but 
is rather a material point in their own favour. 


the Edict of Nantes, made themselves an asylum. 
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The Mission to Lepers. 


THE THIRTIETH YEAR. 


HREE decades almost have passed away since Mr. 
Wellesley C. Bailey was led to found this beneficent 
and Christ-like work, and it is naturally felt that the 
thirtieth year of its existence, which has now been entered 
upon, should be signalized by a special effort to increase its 
usefulness. We have more than once in these columns drawn 
attention to the striking advance which recent years have 
witnessed, and the present calls for an enlargement of income 
and a widened sphere of service quite apart from the his- 
torical appropriateness of such a forward policy. 

The Committee of the Mission, writing with regard to the 
present outlook and the peculiar and pressing claims of the 
work, say :— 

“In India the Government have been observing our work 
with special interest, and seem very willing to co-operate 
with us. We think we should hail with satisfaction this 
friendliness on the part of Government, and as long as their 
co-operation does not mean any curtailment of our spiritual 
aims, should heartily join with them. We should point out, 
however, that grants from Government for more accommoda- 
tion, or even grants towards the up-keep of Asylums, do not 
necessarily mean less expense for the Society, but very often 
considerably more, for they generally mean a large extension 
of operations. Where, for instance, the Government give a 
grant tor new buildings, it means an increase of the number 
of inmates equal to the accommodation supplied. 

“Tt seems to us that in co-operation of this sort lies the road 
to success in dealing with the leper problem of India. Sir 
Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, recently 
wrote concerning our Mission :—‘ They are doing work part 
of which is Government work, and they are doing it more 
efficiently and more sympathetically than Government agency 
could hope to do.’ 

“ While our concern is first and chiefly with the missionary 
side of the work, we cannot fail to sympathize with the view 
of this subject as it presents itself to the Indian Government. 
The question has assumed now a wider aspect than a purely 
missionary one. The missionary one is ours, and we earnestly 
trust that nothing will ever tempt us to put that into a 
secondary place. We must recognize, however, the social 
side of things. Leprosy is a great evil, something to be got 
rid of ; and while as a Mission we are bound to do all that we 





Two HEALTHY BOYS IN THE HANG-CHOW HOME. 
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LEPERS DRAWING WATRER AT CHANDKURI. 


possibly can for the relief, soul and body, of the unfortunate 
victims of the disease, we must also be willing to co-operate 
with others in trying to eradicate the disease from the land, and 
in the direction of the safeguarding of the general community.” 

The twenty-ninth annual report, recently issued, draws 
attention to many outstanding events of last year, notably the 
transference of the Tarn Taran Leper Settlement to the 
Mission ; the opening of the Government side of the Purulia 
Asylum ; the visit of H. H. the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal to 
Purulia ; and a gift from the Bombay Government towards 
the building of an asylum for men at Nasik. A number of 
valuable improvements have taken place in the various build- 
ings of the Mission, including the opening of the Calicut 
Asylum, Madras Presidency, likewise a chapel for leper men 
at Chandag, a ward for women at Alleppey, and the Dr. 
Phillips’ Children’s Home, Ramachandrapuram. By the 
generous gift of the late Mrs. Bryan, of Brighton, a church has 
been erected at Bankura, Bengal, and a Children’s Home has 
been presented to the same place by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jackson. The completion of the new premises at Tokio is 
interesting, as indicating an advance in the 
young work undertaken in Japan. 

The sympathy and co-operation on the part of 
official bodies alluded to by the Committee in 
their appeal is particularly noted in the cases of 
the Municipal Board, Meerut, U.P., and the 
Municipal and District Boards, Rawal Pindi, 
Panjab, which passed resolutions transferring 
their several asylums to the charge of the 
Mission. 

Mr. Wellesley Bailey has been invited by the 
Committee of the Berlin Dermatological Congress 
to become a member and to read a paper on 
‘Leprosy in British India” at the sitting next 
month. 

Dealing with the spiritual success of the 
Mission, the following returns of baptisms are 
shown for the year under review, so far as 
statistics have been received : Adults, 442 ; 
children, 49; total, gg1. Regular services are 
held on Sundays, while during the week-days 
morning and evening prayers and classes for in- 
struction in the Scriptures are arranged for. The 
attendance at these services is in all cases quite 
voluntary, but the services are largely taken 
advantage of. 

The year 1902 was the best in the history of 
the Mission as regards financial results. There 
had been an ordinary income of 414,291 5s. Id., 














UNTAINTED Boys AT WORK IN THEIR GARDEN, CHANDKURI, 


with legacies amounting to £7,201 5s. 4d. a_ total of 
£21,492 Ios. 5d.—a truly formidable amount for a compara- 
tively young Society to face. The results for 1903, 
however, have been beyond expectations encouraging, the 
ordinary income being £14,951 2s. 9d., or an increase of 
£659 17s. 8d. The Icgacies for the year were £1,210 I0s., 
while £3,174 was received abroad from Government, Munici- 
pal, and other sources, making the the total available income 
for the year £19,335 12s. 9d. The expenditure was £19,514 
2s. 3d., an increase in ordinary expenditure of £737 2s. 7d. 
The closing months of the year were very remarkable. At 
the end of September £6,000 was required to close the year 
equal in ordinary income to the previous one, On the ist of 
December £3,000 was still needed. The matter was made the 
subject of special prayer at the December prayer meeting, and 
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the sum needed was definitely asked 
for. The Committee now record, with 
gratitude to God, that not only was 
the full amount received, but even 
‘‘exceedingly abundantly” more. The 
Missionary Pence Association (now All 
Nations Missionary Union) contributed 
£694 3s. 3d., a considerable increase 
on the previous year. 

The total figures in respect to those 
coming under the helpful ministrations 
of the Society work out as follows :— 


Lepers, 6,906 ; untainted children, 
430 ; total inmates of Asylums and 
Homes, 7,342. Of these 2,840 are 
Christians. 


As a specimen of the brief reports 
sent in by missionaries on the various 
stations, we quote the following interest- 
ing paragraph fromPurulia :—“ Music and song are not left out 
of the lives of the lepers. The instruments they play are the 
one-stringed guitar, drum, and cymbals. Sometimes a patient 
shows a gift for versifying. He is encouraged to turn this gift 
to account by writing little hymns, which he repeats or sings 
to the others until they are able to sing them too. At times 
the missionary shows them pictures by means of a magic 
lantern, which is always a great treat for them. On féte 
days, or when any special visitor is at Purulia, flags and 
decorations are hung out, and there are ‘tea parties’ and a 
distribution of sweets in honour of the occasion. By all these 
means the lives of the lepers are made very much happier, 
and their sad lot less unbearable.” 





Women Desire to be Born 
WMBen. | 


Dr. MartTIn, in his “ Lore of Cathay,” writes 
the following:—“I once saw two or three 
thousand women reciting prayers to Buddha, 
on the occasion of a festival. Why are all the 
worshippers women, and what are they pray- 
ing for? I inquired. They are praying that 
they may be born into the world as men, was 
the answer—so unhappy, as well as inferior, 
are they taught to consider their present con- 
dition. Morally, however, they are China’s 
better half—modest, graceful, and attractive. 
Intellectually, they are not stupid, but ignorant, 
left to grow up ina kind of twilight, without 
the benefit of schools. What they are capable 
of may be inferred from the fact that, in spite 
of disadvantages, many of them are found on 
the roll of honour as poets, historians, rulers, 
Some of the brightest minds I ever met in 
China were those of girls in our Mission schools. 
Woman ignorant has made China Buddhist ; 
will not woman educated make her Christian ? 
The national literature needs woman to purify 
it; for while the sacred books are pure, novels 
and jest-books are unspeakably filthy, which 
would not be the case if they were expected to 
pass under the eyes of women. An exception 
which proves this statement is the Kinku, a 
collection of stories intended to be read aloud 
to women in the palace, and these are irre- 
proachable in point of morals.” 





THE ministerial force of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission in Liberia is being steadily 
recruited from the native Africans. Two 
young men of the Gredebo tribe have lately 
been ordained deacons, after faithful service 
as lay-readers. 
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Reviews. 


THE MAKING OF A SERMON. By ARTHUR T. PIERSON. 6s. 


(Marshall Brothers.) 


Dr. Pierson is less concerned with theorizing on sermon 
building than with showing how to doit by means of practical 
examples. Hence a comparatively brief introductory chapter 
on “The Art of Bible Study” is followed by a collection of 
outlines which fill the remainder of the book. The Doctor is 
hardly a typical American preacher. 
“smart,” ‘up-to-date " way of saying clever and startling 
things which is characteristic of the audacity of many, nor the 
brilliant intellectualism which is the dazzling property of a few 
others. It has been said that Dr. Pierson’s pulpit style is 
that of a Bible Class instructor, and it is this manner of 
preaching which is his forte. He is pre-eminently a teacher. 
His acquaintance with the Word of God is profound, and in 
that illumination of sacred truth which is given by the 
comparison of Scripture with Scripture he has few if any 
equals. These outlines will not help the man who wants to 
prepare a hasty sermon which shall have all the appearance of 
freshness and originality at little cost to himself, but they will 
open up new seams in the mine of revelation to him who is 
prepared to dig. Ina sense they may make his work harder, 
for they compel clear thought and suggest close lines of 
reasoning, but they take the preacher to the Book itself and 
make God His own interpreter. 


HELPs FOR SPEAKERS. By Rev. H. O. Mackay. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Marshall Brothers.) 

The value of these anecdotal helps is in their authenticity 
and freshness. One has long grown weary of the goody- 
goody stories of impossible children which bear such un- 
nistaken evidence of being ‘“ made-up,” and the preacher is 
wise to discard them, for they only create scepticism as to their 
own authority, and retard rather than further the impression. 
But, if the reviewer may speak from his own experience, an 
historical incident or an apt quotation, fully authenticated and 
sufficiently new, will rivet the attention of a congregation and 
supply a good opening, an effective peroration, or a useful 
fillip along the way. These illustrations may be used with the 
happy assurance that scarcely any in the congregation are 
likely to have heard them before, unless they be a congre- 
gation of very well and widely-read men and women. The 
volume is supplied with topical and textual indices. 


Birps WITHOUT A NEst. By Mrs. CLORINDA MATTO DE 
TURNER. Is. 6d. net. (Charles 7. Thynne.) 


It is no iibel on the character of the Roman Catholic 
priests of South America to describe them as a grossly 
ignorant and immoral class, though it is a very grave accusa- 
tion to have to bring against them and the so-called religion 
they profess. This story is a graphic illustration of Indian 
life and priestly expression in Peru, written with warmth of 
colour, but puritv of tone, and with a rich Southern phrase- 
ology well preserved in this translation from the original 
Spanish, capably done by “J.G.H." The tale is thrilling in 
its incidents, and will stir the heart as it describes the tyranny 
and indignities which the Indians suffer from the greed and 
lust of Spaniards and priests. For the statement that “the 
scenes portrayed here are not fiction, nor are they overdrawn, 
but are the counterpart of what is going on to-day in Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador,” we have the authority of the Rev. 
Andrew M. Milne, Agent of the American Bible Society for 
the Republics of the River Plate and Chile, as well as for the 
three he names. Mr. Milne declares that ‘ the condition of 
the Indian to-day is infinitely worse than it was under the 
mild rule of the heathen Incas,” He couples this book with 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” though 
pointing out that Mrs. Turner was alone in her first effort, 
while the gifted author of the latter book had the faith and 
fervour of a great Christian nation behind her. ‘“ Dona 
Clorinda Matto de Turner,” says Mr. Milne, “is a lady dis- 
tinguished as a writer among the /iferati of Peru, a member 
of the Archzological Society of Cuzco, and the author of 
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several popular books. ‘ Birds without a Nest’ is under the 
ban of the Roman Catholic Church. For this and like 
offences the writer has been excommunicated and practically 
exiled from her own country. When some of her Roman 
Catholic friends called gn the Archbishop of Lima to inter- 
cede for her, he said: ‘Everything could be forgiven but the 
book, that could never be forgiven.’” Native gentlemen of 
position in the various Republics substantiate the faithfulness 
of Mrs. Turner's delineation, and commend her courageous 
effort. No reader interested in South America should by any 
means miss this book, and its perusual will awaken an interest 
in those not already concerned. : 


Two GREAT PROPHETS OF GALILEE: JONAH AND JESUS. 
By R. W. BEACHEY. 2s. (Marshall Brothers.) 


The author sees a far closer connection between the Old 
Testament prophet and that other and greater than he than is 
contained merely in the typical nature of Jonah’s peculiar ex- 
periences. He traces the history of the son of Amittai to find 
pedapsic ivan contrasts—with Jesus of Nazareth, and shows a 

een spiritual insight, allied with a breezy manner of expression. 
Mr. Beachey is not troubled to enter into critical questions, 
and therefore dismisses the supposed difficulty of the whale 
with little more than passing mention. This, however, is only 
because his book is written tor those who accept the Word of 
inspiration, and desire simply devout and profitable exposition. 
There is nothing which affords a preacher gifted with a fresh 
imagination and suggestive mind more scope for drawing 
helpful and incisive lessons than an Old Testament story. 
Mr. Beachey possesses the faculty of dealing with such a 
subject in an original and taking manner. Many of his com- 
ments are racy, as when he refers to the fish as “ Jonah’s 
submarine” We do not think, however, that his appeal to 
these remarkable modern inventions as argument in the short 
space devoted to the critical objection helps him; the fact 
quoted from Professor Ray Lankester is far more conclusive. 





LORD CroMER, the British Commissioner in Egypt, in a 
recent journey up the Nile, noticed a great contrast between 
the attitude of the natives in British territory and that of those 
seen in the Congo Free State. In the first case, the people 
swarmed the banks, full of good-will; in the other they Hed, 
full of terror. The experience was a Curious confirmation of 
the charges of brutality against Congo officials. 





THE British Government has been slow to permit anything 
in the nature of Christian Missions in the Mohammedan 
Soudan. It fears a stirring of fanaticism. But Christians 
belonging to the Presbyterian Churches in Egypt are moving 
into the Soudan for business reasons, are taking their Christan- 
ity with them, and are now arranging to have pastors and 
preachers. This the British Government cannot refuse. 





In Korea, a correspondent of the Daily Mail, following the 
Japanese Army, was astonished more than once by seein 
villagers come smiling forth from their hiding places to af 
him, “Are you a Jesus Man?” This childish belief that safety 
and goodwill is the atmosphere surrounding the “ Jesus man ” 
is a testimony to the character of the Christians whom the 
Korean villagers have known. 





In the district of Kangra (Punjab, India), at the greates 
centre of idolatry, out of a total of 360 families of Brahmin 
priests, but 40 families are left. Numbers of Brahmins are 
defying the curse and taking up secular callings because it is 
no longer possible for them to gain a living as priests 





THE Moravian Station at Kailang, in Lahoul, has a “rest 
house” which is a refuge for Tibetan, Mohammedan, and 
other travellers in the Himalayas. The work is as benevolent 
and as disinterested as that of the old hospices in the Alps. 
Some true converts have been won by its means. 
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Dukalaba. 


By Rev. HERMAN GUSE 
(Methodist Episcopal Mission). 


UKALAHA is one of our Orphanage boys, and about 
ten years old. His father and mother died during 
famine times. He was then given to his grandmother, 

his nearest relative. As she was a leper, they were both sent 
to the Asylum. Here it was that the Rev. C. B. Ward found 
him. The boy himself had no taint of the disease, and he is 
no more likely to have it than any other boy, so he was 
brought to us at Raipur. 

He has been with us now for two years, and in this time has 
done well. As you can see, he looks bright and cheerful, and 
such he always is. Yet he can be serious too, and attends 
properly to his work and studies. The head master tells me 
that he stands very 
close to the head 
of his class, which 
is the third stand- 
ard. He _ reads 
well, is good at 
dictation, and 
keeps near the 
front in all his 
lessons. Like the 
rest of our boys, 
he is much inter- 
ested in learning 
the Bible, and can 
quote Scripture as 
well as most boys 
in’ England or 
America. Our 
school delights me 
in this, and it 
would be a good 
lesson to some 
boys and girls at 
home, who, with 
all their oppor- 
tunities, know so 
little of the great 
Book that has 
made Christian 
Europe and 
America, to hear 
these native chil- 
dren recite chap- 
ters of it. 

Now, think of 
what it means for 
this little fellow to 
be with us. He is 
brought away from 
the Leper Asylum, 
which is a very 
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sad place indeed, especially for boys and 
girls. I visited one for the first time in my 
life a few weeks ago, and I can't help thinking 
about it. Of course it is a great blessing for 
those who have this dreadful disease to be 
cared for as they are in such places. They 
never could have as many comforts anywhere 
else. But it seems hard to put children there 
who have no sign of the disease, and will 
never gét it if only they are kept away from 
%vv it. Being there, however, they are specially 
exposed to the disease. Then a boy in an 
Asylum cannot find the work that is offered 
outside. Most of all, it is so hard to be shut 
up altogether in such a place. 

Now Dukalaha is freed from all that. He 
is getting an education. If he keeps on for 
. five or six years more he will have a good 
knowledge of all the ordinary subjects. Besides this, he will 
understand his Bible thoroughly, and, we hope, become a 
true Christian. No doubt when he grows up his work will 
be religious of some kind, as a colporteur, a teacher, or a 
preacher. 

The great work of winning India for Jesus must be done by 
the natives themselves. Most of those are of the lower classes, 
and very poor. Dukalaha comes from the Chamar caste, 
those who are tillers of the ground, which is the occupation of 
a great many of India’s people. I like to think of him going 
back to his village as a pastor, or into some other such work. 
His neighbours will sit around him and listen to the Old, Old 
Story. He will be able to read and write for them, help them 
against the hard treatment of the upper classes, advise them 
about their work, and, above everything else, persuade them 
to follow Christ Jesus. 






te. wot aad , 





Drinking Vinegar for Gin. 


I HAD preached for the last time at Bottlemore one Sunday 
afternoon—says the Rev. John Nicholls, of Fernando Po—and, 
to my surprise, my congregation followed me into my house, 
and into every room. My boxes were already packed, and 
many old clothes, etc., were left out. These my people saw, 
and first one and then another took hold of one of these 
articles and came to me saying, “ Massa, I sabi you go for 
your country to-morrow ; I want to’member you good fashion 
when you be gone—make you dash me dis?” They went 
into my cupboard and soon robbed me of all the tins of 
beef and bottles of salt I had left. On one shelf they 
saw a number of bottles of liquid, which they 
thought was rum and gin. They didn't ask me for these, 
but I heard them say, “Look! massa tell me not drink 
rum, make me no drink gin, but, look, he ‘ab got plenty 
here all for himself.” I had to clear my character, so 
I offered a drink out of a bottle they took to contain 
gin. They opened their mouths wide, as only a native 
can, and I poured some of the contents of the bottle down 
their throats one after another. “ You like him?” I said. 
They replied, “ No, massa.” The door was open, and my boy 
was enjoying the spectacle, and holding his sides with 
laughter, but would not say what was in the bottle. I asked 
them again if they liked it. They “no like him.” They 
pulled queer faces, and rubbed their hands on their great jaws, 
and said, “ Massa, we sabi that—vinegar that!” They had the 
vinegar, and it is a liquid a negro dislikes ever so much ; they 
did not sample it, but each of them had a good gulp. They 
left my house immediately, but next day they carried my 
boxes to the beach, and all the people got there to give me a 
royal send-off. After singing a few hymns and offering a few 
prayers for my safe voyage home, the men came and shook me 
heartily by the hand, saying, ‘‘ Massa, we be foolmen and fool- 
men too much ; we sabi massa no drink rum, massa no drink 
gin. Massa, make God give you good passage home, and 
make He send you back quick !” 
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August 14{h.—HANKow, etc. : Just across the river Yangtse, 
opposite to Hankow, is the city of Wu-chang, where good 
work is being done by the London Missionary Society. There 
is an excellent hospital for men, which receives patients from 
a very large district. Many have come to it from the province 
of Hu-nan, and going back to their homes have taken the 
news of the Gospel with them. This year the Women’s 
Hospital has been finished and opened. For a long time past 
Dr. Ruth Massey has worked in an adapted native house, and 
much beneficent service has been accomplished, but all con- 
cerned in the work are thankful now to have a bright, airy, 
attractive building, in every way suitable to the needs of the 
sick. Shall we not pray that from the first this hospital may 
receive the blessing of God, that here many may find their 
way into the light, and that the influence may spread far and 
near? We may also remember to pray for the native 
assistants, matron, and nurses—who are very devoted and 
earnest—that they may be helped and encouraged and built 
up in the faith, as they seek to minister to others. 


August 19th.—NORTH AMERICA: Much blessing is attending 
the C.M.S. work among the Indians scattered over the vast 
continent of North America. Especially is this the case on 
the lonely island called Blacklead Island. Here the Rev. E. J 





Mr. P&CK AND HIS FIRST THREE CONVERTS, 
(By kind permission of the C.M.S.) 
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Peck has nobly laboured for ten 
years, enduring great hardships 
fe ha and receiving very little encourage- 
ment in his efforts to win the 
Eskimo to Christ. But at last the 
Gospel has secured a footing, and 
Mr. Peck and his fellow-mission- 
aries are able to report an increas- 
ing band of baptized converts, who 
are living consistent lives, and are 
seeking to bring their friends 
through the island to the feet of 
Jesus. The missionaries earnestly 
ask our prayers, and point out that 
while there is indeed much to 
rejoice over in fruit appearing, and 
promise of abundant blessing, 
there are vast districts where the 
Eskimo still live in darkness and ignorance and superstition, 
never having heard the truth of Christ. One missionary tells 
how he was staying 300 miles away from Blacklead Island, 


and was told of families living yet another 200 miles further 


on who had never seen a missionary, and yet, having heard a 
little of the truth from their friends who had visited the 
Mission station, they were reading the Gospels, observing the 
Sabbath, and seeking to live Christian lives. Does not this 
show that it is indeed worth while to send missionaries to 
these people, who shall train them to teach and lead their 
fellows into the light? Let us pray much that more workers 
may be thrust forth into this needy and promising field. 


August 26th.— UGANDA AND Toro: Marvellous blessing has 
been seen in Uganda. Hundreds and thousands of natives have 
given up heathenism and come out boldly for Christ, and many 
are now serving him faithfully as missionaries in outlying dis- 
tricts. The furthest is Toro, 200 miles away, where is a nation 
who were enslaved by the most degrading forms of devil- 
worship in the past. A few vears ago, the king of Toro visited 
Uganda, heard the Gospel, and became a Christian, con- 
fessing his faith before all his people. He has for years ruled 
his kingdom in a consistent Christian manner, and has done 
everything in his power to further missionary work there. By 
the free-will manual labour of the people, headed by the King 
himself, a great and beautiful church has been raised, holding 
nearly 1,000 people. On the opening day the King prayed :— 
“ Oh, Almighty God, we know that Thou dwellest not in temples 
made with hands, but Thou knowest that this house has been 
built with our hearts’ devotion. Therefore, come and take up 
Thy dwelling-place, that every sinner entering these doors may 
feel the saving power of Thy presence.” Truly that isa wonder- 
ful prayer for a king who only a few years ago had never 
heard the Name of God! The Christians of the young 
Church in Toro have already built eighty-five little Mission 
Churches in the districts around, training their own men and 
women, whose hearts are filled with love and devotion, to go 
forth bearing the message of salvation. They are even 
reaching the Pygmies, hidden away in the great dark forest. 
Let us bear up the hands of these faithful workers in our 
prayers for Toro. 

CLARA BENHAM. 


PO LV LOW LO LO LO O_O O_O fe i 


ONE realizes the tremendous gravity of the work which 
confronts the Church in performing its duty toward Moham- 
medanism on hearing the remark of some women in Egypt 
who attended evening meetings of the Presbyterian Mission 
at Assiut. They said the Gospel was “like milk,” and the 
prayers beautiful if one word could be left out. What word ? 
Fesus. Just leave out Jesus! 





THE German Baptist Brethren Church began in 1887 to 
raise an endowment fund for World Wide Missions, Publica- 
tion, etc. The interest only of this fund is used, and the 
whole amount invested at the end of the year 1903-4 was 


$372,730.69. 
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Dr. MRyland’s “ Little 
Sermons.” 


N interesting point of missionary history is revived by 
A our contemporary Foreign Missionary Tidings, Toronto. 
The information concerning the “little sermons” will 
probably be new to most readers, and makes the whole story 
worth relating. 

It was Dr. John Colet Ryland, Baptist minister, of North- 
ampton—and a descendant of the famous Dean Colet, of 
St. Paul’s—who made to William Carey the well-known 
retort, “ Young man, if God wants the heathen converted, He 
will do it without the aid of either you or me.” Dr. John 
Ryland, pastor of Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, and Principal 
of Bristol Baptist College, was the son of the Northampton 
minister, and, for awhile, his assistant. He was a man of very 
different sympathies to his father as regards missionary work, 
and a great friend of Carey, whom he baptized and at whose 
ordination he assisted. 

Dr. Ryland the younger left behind him a ‘quantity 
of sermon notes, which are literary curiosities. His MS. 
consisted of two slips of papers, each 13 ins. by Sins., and 
gummed together so as to permit of their being slipped over 
a leaf of his pocket Bible. He had what is called the “ micro- 
scopic eye,’ and wrote his notes on these small slips in a 
singularly minute, but very beautiful caligraphy. A grand- 
daughter of his treasured a quantity of these sermon outlines 
until, desiring to celebrate the Centenary of the B.M.S.— 
October 2nd, 1892—by supporting three Bible-women in 
India for a year at least, she canceived the idea of disposing 
of the interesting mementoes. Of the first batch of sermons, 
sold through the B.M.S., one went to India, another to Japan, 
a third to Burma, and a fourth to Australia. Professor 
Gilmour, of Rochester Baptist College, U.S.A., disposed of 
twenty-six for $60. What the total result of this effort was we 
do not know. 

Dr. John Ryland was one of the thirteen who, on October 
2nd, 1792, in the parlour of Widow Beeby Wallis, at Kettering, 
formed the B.M.S.,and his name heads the list of signatures of 
those present on that historic occasion. A century afterwards 
his old sermons—not, of course, all of a miSsionary character, 
but preached in the ordinary course of his ministry—were 
furthering the cause he loved. 





A MEDICAL Mission of the Swiss Romande Society is 
established in Northern Transvaal. It exists, of course, for 
the natives, but white settlers make use of its benefits. During 
the last year it not only paid all expenses, including mission- 
aries’ salaries, but turned in $5,357 to the Society's treasury. 
The varied demands upon the missionaries in charge are per- 
plexing. Besides the hospital and dispensary work, there are 
religious services every morning and evening, and on Sunday. 
These services are held in Tonga, English, or French, accord- 
ing to the audience. In case of sickness, white settlers come 
in to buy meat, bread, butter, and eggs. During the last year 
the medical staff had to butcher 5 beef-cattle, 25 sheep, and 
12 hogs for the use of the station. This last item to which a 
missionary has to respond will be a revelation to many. 





A PROTESTANT MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION has been formed at 
Pretoria, Transvaal. It is composed of missionaries of the 
Berlin, the Wesleyan Methodist, the Dutch (Boer), the 
London, and the Swiss Romande Societies. The Anglican 
missionaries onlv decline to join the Association. 


FIGUERAS EVANGELISTIC MISSION, N.E. Spain. 


OBJECT.—The Evangelisation of the Province of Gerona, population 400,000 
divided into centres, the headquarters of the Evangelists. In addition, Sunday 
Day and Night Schools. Mothers’ Meetings. ¥.W.C.A.. Training Students, Print- 
ing, and Circulation of Seriptures, Publication of El Heraldo (illustrated paper), 
Books Tracts &c. Medical Mission for Patients from all parts of the province ; 
two Doctors employed. Average yearly attendance from 2,000 to 3,000. Visits 
made since the work was started, 30,819 

Director :— Pastor Lopkz RopRIGUKZ. Figueras, Spain (Prov. of Gerona). 

Hon.. Treasurer :—Major-General BatTERSBY, who will send report on 
application. Address: ‘‘ Lyncroft, Weybridge.” 
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HE Annual Report of the Church Missionary Society 
will be published in the first week of this month. 
» % * » 2 

The Report contains matter of much interest. India 
and Japan figure largely in the review of lands, showing 
remarkable tokens of blessing. The varied conditions 
of classes of Society from which converts have been 
drawn in all the countries is notable. Chiefs, judges, 
schoolmasters, priests, soldiers, and landowners, fortune- 
tellers, cowherds, lepers, and outcasts, are among those 
brought into the Church during the year. 

2 + * > * 

The Bishop of Lucknow is making known the pressing 
needs of his diocese. In the Church Missionary Gleaner 
for August the Bishop writes an account of his field of 
labour. From this it appears that the diocese is more 
than twice the size of England, and has a population 
greater than that of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland put together. The vast majority of the forty- 
seven and a-half millions of people in the diocese are 
Hindus and Mohammedans. If the present work is to 
be carried on more men must be forthcoming. 

& x 2 » & 

The rising, early in this year, of an anti-foreign secret 
society, called Ekwumekwu, in the Asaba District, on the 
western side of the River Niger, as was anticipated, has 
‘fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” 
The Church Missionary Gleaner for August says :—‘‘ The 
movement has entirely collapsed ; churches have been 
rebuilt ; and the attendances at the services and schools 
have passed anything ever seen before. On May rst 
the Rev. T. J. Dennis baptized thirteen adult converts 
in Akwuku, one of the places where the Ekwumekwu 
destroyed the Mission property and drove out the Chris- 
tians in January. The congregation present to witness 
the baptisms numbered not less than 700 persons.” 

xt * mt 2 7 


Dr. Pennell, a C.M.S. missionary at Bannu, in the 
Punjab, last winter took his furlough-leave in India, in 
lieu of coming home, and spent his holidays travelling 
asa fakir, accompanied by a Pathan lad. Both were 
clad in ochre garments, the doctor having one pair of 
shoes, one blanket, and his bicycle, the only non-apos-. 
tolic article of outfit. Writing on Feb. 15th, he said :— 


“TI have been enjoying my travels immensely. I have 
visited twenty-two places, and preached in eighteen. I have 
gained much experience which, I trust, will be useful to me in 
my subsequent workin Bannu. I have had wonderful open- 
ings for preaching the Gospel both in bazaars and _ in 
Christian meetings. I have been seeing a great many Missions 
and all their various networks. The chief conclusion I have 
come to is that Mission policy and network come to nothing 
as compared with a reliance on the Holy Spirit to sanctify the 
work rather than on a mechanical performance of duties.” 


A LAYWORKER. 
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ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 


Pence Association and Information Bureau. 
— ->g-34- — 
OFFICES—Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


President ° * . - SiR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
Treasurer - - - - JOHN JACKSON, Esg. 


Secretary—WM. ROGER JONES. 
MoTTO_« Every Little Helps.” Basi8—" Carey's Weekly Penny.’ 


OsavecTs— 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelising the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS aud Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £28,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £5.009 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3,000 for Indian Famine relief. 

Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL Nations, and 
donations on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
solicited. 

Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
crossed '' London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 

Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WEEK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested tn any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you muy 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 


A.A.M.U. Wews and Hotes. 


All One in Christ Jesus.—This old Mildmay motto must not 
be lost sight of. We cannot at the present time do without our Kes- 
wick Conventions, our CAristian and Life of Faith, and every other 
Evangelical rally or organ that tends to unite believers of varying shades 
of thought on one platform and under the only banner worth raising. 

It is idle to formulate plans for carrying the Message of Peace to 
others if we act as if only an armed truce existed between ourselves and 
other Christian organizations. 

Our Saviour laid down as one of the essential 
elements of success the golden rule of Unity. ‘‘ That 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee: that they also may be one in us" 
And the reason given was, ‘that the world may 
believe.”’ 

Nothing has so stultified the preaching of the 
doctrines of Reconciliation and of Peace towards 
men of goodwill from the pulpits of our various 
Churches as the commonly received opinion that we 
each have a duty towards ‘our own Church," the 
observance of which discharges our obligations in 
other directions. 

This doctrine of ‘‘ loyalty to your own Church,” 
thus harped upon from nearly every pulpit, to the 
overshadowing of the Divine law of the unity in 
Christ of all His believing people, tends to raise 
barriers that are not only fatal to personal advance 
in holiness, but also nullify the very work the 
Churches seek to do—the gathering in of the lost 
around them. That this is so is evident by the 
success attending those ministries where this un- 
Christian dogma is never heard. 

Yet even here there is a promise of better things 
in the future. In Scotland we have seen two great 
Presbyterian Churches amalgamating, and there is 
good reason for supposing that ere long four of the 
Methodist Churches in England will follow suit. 
There is no reason why we®*should not attempt, 
each one for himself, to carry this principle further. 
The Scriptures certainly speak of a unity of believers 
in the world to come, and most of us appear to 
be content to wait for its manifestation there, but 
the same chapter (Eph. iv., see verses 3, 14) enjoins 
a present activity in this direction, and it is coupled 
with the anointing of the Holy Ghost for service in 
Psalm cxxxii. Therefore, in every possible way let 
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us show to the unconverted around that Christ still lives to save and to 
bless by walking in peace and friendliness with Christians of all denomi- 
nations, and whilst supporting heartily the activities connected with 
the denomination with which we have connected ourselves, may we as 
readily recognize the claims of the Christ in the needs of others—“ this 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone." 

A glance at the contribution columns of this magazine (page 160) reveals 
at once that ALL NATIONs is bearing a humble part in this unpopular 
effort to reconcile the unhappy divisions of Christendom. I venture to 
think that its influence in this direction is far greater than anyone gives 
it credit for, and that the remarkable blessing attending the distribution 
of the funds entrusted to it is not unconnected with the catholicity of its 
aims. ‘' Let us, therefore, follow after the things which make for peace,”’ 
and in doing so extend a helping hand to all who are fellow-workers in 
the cause of true Christian unity. 


* * * * & 


Suffering Lepers.—The prophetic portrayal of the sorrows of the 
Saviour of mankind in Isaiah 53rd chapter, verses 1, 2,.and 3, is said to 
have led many Jews into the belief that their Messiah would be a leper. 
That it ever led to any practical expression of sympathy with these poor 
creatures there is no evidence. In this respect Christianity triumphs 
over the Jew and over every other religion. The Hindu can argue for 
the superiority of his religion over that which the missionary offers to 
him, he can place his ancient Shastras against our Scriptures, but when 
he passes the doors of the Leper Asylum he is compelled to acknowledge 
that he has no argument to weigh in the scale against that. It is said 
that in China the missionaries experienced no trouble with the fanatical 
Boxers and other secret organizations wherever there was a Leper 
Asylum in their vicinity. 

We give an illustration of the smallest of our three M.P.A. Leper 
Asylums, viz., that at Ludhiana, lately under the care of Dr. Edith 
Brown. We want our readers to mention our Million Farthing Fund for 
supporting these three Memorial Homes, and to ask the little children in 
their families to write up to this office for one of our pretty boxes for 
treasuring up all the farthings they can collect for such a worthy object. 
It is a better occupation than that of collecting stamps or beetles. 


* * * * * 


Thanks from Pandita Ramabai.—in acknowledging the safe 
receipt of a remittance of £13 10s.,the Pandita asks us to convey her 
warmest thanks to each donor, and expresses her regret at not being 
able to furnish any more photographs at present, as the nearest artist is 
43 miles distant. 

* * #* * a 


A Peculiar Treasure.—To bring a smile to the sad face of the 
orphan, to drop a warm ray of hope into the gloomy bosom of the leper. 
brings more real happiness than the wearing of the most magnificent 
costume, and so no wonder that many of our collectors and friends have 
decided to become responsible for the small sum (four or five pounds a 
year) required in order that they may have the pleasure of adopting a 
leper man or woman, an untainted boy or poor leprous yirlie as their 
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own peculiar protégée. Already sixty-nine collectors have thus secured 
an individual interest in some poor inmate of our Leper Asylums, not to 
mention the many who have a similar practical sympathy with a famine 
orphan, a Bible woman or native evangelist in various mission fields. 
We undertake to provide British homes with these affiliated members, 
and to do our best to furnish all reasonable information from time to 
time. Appended will be found a copy of a report (a) picked at random 
from our bureau, and also a supporter's letter of thanks (b) received by 
this morning's post. 


(a) Copy of Report respecting ‘' Sricharan," leper man at Asansol. 


‘This poor man is now about 42 years of age. The disease is not 
progressing very fast in his case, and he is generally in fairly good 
health, but he suffers much from rheumatism. He is a Christian of 
many years’ standing. and is the best man in the Asylum, godly and 
prayerful. He has one son who isa leper. From year to year he goes 


on exerting an excellent influence for good and Christianity in the 


Asylum. His name means ‘ Sweet or beloved footsteps.’ 


He sends his best wishes and desires for the welfare of his patron, 
temporal and spiritual."’ 


(b) Cappoquin, co. Waterford. 
July 17. 1904. 
DBAR MR. JONES.—I am very glad indeed to receive such a very good 
report of my dear boy Aung Shin. These periodical reports are indeed 
a source of great pleasure ; it is so nice to be kept in touch with our dear 
adopted children. I must write to my boy this week, and in future I 
shall (D.v.) do so every month instead of every quarter. 


Yours faithfully, 





Mission: 
to July 15th, 


Amounta received by All Nations 
ary Union from May 18th 
1904. 


| bs 
For the Societies | Balaghat Mission psuppert 
: s. dad. . of ** Kota”) 0 6 1 
ALL Nations Missionary | Do. (for Mr. Smith)... 03 3 
Union 12.9 Dr. Edwards (Shan si) . O15 9 
Baptist Missionary Society » 7 1 | Miss Bayly 1Neemuch, India) 0 4 4 
(General Fund) ... 2 710 | Bidar Medical Mission . 5 2 6 
Do. (for Deticit) 110 0 For Support of Evangelists 
Do. (for S$.S. Endeavour) 0 7 0 at, Chandag 015 0 
Do. (for Mrs. oe Hailes. 5 8 China Inland Mission General 
Do. (for Miss de Hailes | Fund) #13 1 
Balolo. Con 0)... -- 9 4 6) Ho. (for Mr. Coulthard's 
Do. (Medical ission) ... 119 ¥ native teacher) .. 015 9 
Baptist Zenana Missionary . ~: Po, Cot at Pao-ning Hospital) 109 
Society. ‘4 Mr A. Banks (Behar. India) 1 0 0 
Church Missionary Society .' Mr. T. Cook's Work (S. India) 312 6 
(General Fund) ... 016 6 Dumaria Mission... 6 0 
Do. (for Pak-hoi) . 01710 > Yiss Fulcher's Work (Man- 
Regions Beyond Missionary | mana District). nc 22 
Union . ++ 9 Tol) yiss Holland's Work (Japan) 0 4 4 
Congo Balolo Mission 1 5 0 For Gospels to Japanese 
Do. (for Mr. F. Beale)... 1 0 9) Soldiers cc. 05 0 
London Missionary Society i Protestant. Orphanage (Seoul, 
(General Fund) ... 119 6 Korea) 136 0 
Do. (for Mr. G. Wilkerson) 117 20 wr Thos. Patient's Work 
Moravian Mission _... 116 ©. (Malvalli) .. . 1206 
Church of Scotland Miss’ on 9 0 0 - Indian Christian Realm 015 0 
Presbyterian Mission (Sua . . Pandita Ramabai’s Work ... 2 0 2 
Bue)... 316 7° Do (for Lalti Brabjhusan’) 0 16 4 
agers Bivte ‘and Medical aor Miss N. Warr's Work (Nan- 
SSIO Mis chang-Fu) .. 214 11 
Church of Pagan ‘Zenana Rev. W. E. Horley “(Kuala 
Society _.. 07 7) Lum por) 1 
Kurku and Central Hill Mis- 
sion ... 2 0 
Europe. Mrs. A. Taylor (Thibetan 
Mission) ... .. 010 0 
Pastor Rohrbach (Berlin) ... 0 8 8 Miss J. Porter (Pondicherry) 1l4i 0 
Miss Leake (Bull Riug Mis- < 
sion, Madrid) .. O18 O 
Figueras Mission cen Africa. 
Tracts) 0 8 0 Ikoko Mission Station 03.3 
Do. (General) . 0 4 0 Mr. A. Carr (Las Palmas) 013 8 
Mr. S. Dodd (Marin, Spain) vo 0 Mr. R. Steven (Casablanca) 117 9 
Miss Coote’s Work (Coloured 
Giris), South Africa... 0 8 4 
Asia. Dr. M. Hayford's New Church 
(Gold Coast) . 211 1 
Miss Fredoux's Work panes Mr R Lamb (Port Guey don) 0 6 0 
Mahals) . 0 2 2°) North Africa Mission (Mr. P. 
Abor Pioneer Mission. . YVlVD O° Smith) ws 2 9 7 
Rev. W. Pettigrew (Manipur, Nyassa Industrial Mission... 3 8 7 
Assam) 117 6 South Africa General Mis- 
Dalayhat Mission (General sion (for Lulwe) ... . lilo 0 
Fund) dg . U0 5 O Do. (for Maputa) vlu uv 
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Every Endeavour Society and Bible Class. every Christian family, 
should thus link on some poor heathen soul, and work and pray for 
his or her conversion, 

* * * * 

I aM afraid that few took the trouble to pray about the desperate state 
of our financial affairs, as revealed in the last two issues of ALL NATIONS. 
It is inadvisable to be continually spending moneys in printing appeals 
of this nature, and we must hope that some at least of our readers will 


join the staff in earnest prayer that the A.N.M.U. may weather the 


difficulties surrounding it. 


ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Bankers: London & South-Western. 
Accounts open with all Missions mentioned in the pages of this 


periodical. 


Dunkerque.—Married couple required for established Christian 
work.—Apply ALL NaTIONS Office. 





£sd e . £8 a 
Mrs. Edwards’ Orphanage Per Tower Street Mission 
(Tangiers) .. 0 8 & School (Special gift) 910 0 
Mr. B. von Grosse’s Work . 5 2 7 General F unds. as 23 i) 1 
Rev. J. Luge (for support of Miss M. Reed’s Work (Chan- 
Child), Duketown 150 dag) ... . - 113 7 
Rev. W. C. Maisey (Angont- Do. (for Jyuni’ ¥ i 210 0 
land) 12 2 |Support of Child (per Miss 
K. E. 100 
Per Cr: anda ©. KE. 8. (for 
Missions to Jews. child) 015 6 
Tooting Congregational 
| “* Reserved " 20 0 Church (for adult) . 1 15 0 
‘Ready" Band, Brinton 1 0 7 
Hove Y.W.C.1. 411 9 
South America, &c. Polytechnic (C. E.M.S 
for ‘*‘ Kauntia") .. 112 6 
Gospel Work in Barbadoes... 0 3 3 Grove House Bible Class 200 
Pastor R. F. Elders Work Bi gnold Hall Oll 6 
. Pid ragnere oe : 2 0 0 outh Manchester Branch 71°90 
r. Jas raham’'s or 4 s. H. Hutchinson's 
(Hyden Co.) Bible Class... 013 3 
Mr. ee ne Work ‘(Gav | Ia 4 dacs Harringay Branch 29 5 
ar) Cheadle Hulme .. 0 6 3 
Rev. J. Yair(Lucea) . 0 4 Do. (for “ Itoari ”) 0 1711 
aero as Joyce (Babia, P King’s Messenger’s 
razi}) : Branch 14 2 9 
Be Mission (for Cromer Branch — 1 4 3 
r. Paton ) Forest Gate Branch 319 
Do. ‘for E. Santo) . 217 0 ‘ Southwark Home ” 
Mr. H. Eades (Azul, “Argen- Branch , ee 219 10 
tina).. 4 Gloucester Branch 047 
South American Evangelical eee West Kirby Branch O11 11 
ssion._... ne 
Bolivian Indian Mission 22 0 seas 
Victoria Gospel Press (Buenos Million Farthing Fund. 
yres) 1518 © patpara Asyl 
Mr. T Lister Newton (Las inant piles ote 
Flores)... . 8 21) udhiana 
Postal Tel h Chi tian Ludhian 9s 017 O 
: Pos elegrap ristia: 
Association a 15 127) — . 
Home Missions & Miscellaneous. 
Famine Funds. Anglo-Indian ae 
Society .—. ill 3 1 
General Famine Fund 3 811 London City Mission... - OTT 
Do. (for Orphans) ... 4 u (| Open-Air Mission _ ... - 0 5 0 
D>. (for Garments) 0 2 6 Lay Preachers’ Ev —— al 
eat oat ee . ‘ Association 0 3ill 
Raipur Famine Orphanage... 1 5 $ Women's Protestens tian O23 6 
Mr. Musa Bhai's Fund —. 0 8 Q 
Mission to Lepers. Passages and Outfits Fund... 4 9 j 
“Do Without” Fund (per 
For Eilichpur Asylum _... 210 : Rev.G. Mantle)... .. 0 5 0 
Special * Shilling" Fund BANK FAILURE Funp 3 7 0 
(Food for a week) .. 19 2 © | Sales and Subscriptions to 
Support of Adult “ Karuna _ ALL NATIONS 918 4 
IIL." " a a 0 | General and = | nallotted 
Do. (Untainted girl, Funds . 060 .. 31 ]11 0 
*Munia’).. 1 0 ay 
Do, (Four untainted, boys) 319 0 £389 3 4 
Do. (Five Leper girls) 410 0 a 
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El Reformation Movement in 
spain and Portugal. 


By Rev. T. J. PULVERTAFT 


4) RHETORICAL pressman lately said of his 
native land: “Eleven million of Spaniards 
unable to read or write, 1,790 convents, 
300 bull-rings, 300,000 wine shops, a national 
possession for street brawls, and a dagger in every 
pocket.” There is a still lower depth—the vast 
majority of Spanish men have lost, or are rapidly 
losing, their old-time faith in the Church. The 





A BANNER OF THE INQUISITION 
(Im the possession of Senor Palomares). 


maidens may still flock in decreasing numbers to 
their chosen Virgin in search of husbands, and, when 
disappointed, vent their rage by throwing pins at 
her. The pious still kiss legendary stones where the 
feet of the Virgin trod when she presented chasubles 
to forgotten Bishops. People stiil gaze at the relics of 
saints that never lived, only to be surprised by the 
sacristan, who scoffingly adds: ‘‘ We have but few relics, 
and none are genuine.” Too candid priests, who for 
generations have deceived the superstitious, tardily 
confess they have imposed on the credulous by the 
display of unreal wonders. At such a time it is not 
surprising to discover that all over the country, in busy 
Barcelona, in sleepy Andalucia, and in country villages, 
= ’ an active infidel campaign is being conducted, and men 
enoleby} [Werner & Son, Dublin. boast that they fortunately believe nothing, and glory in 
THE LATE LORD PLUNKET, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN their freedom from the superstitions of Christianity. 

(Who consecrated Bishop Cabrera). With a flood the tide has invaded Spain, and although 








OPEN AIR PULPIT, SEVILLE CATHEDRAL 
(From which the Reformers were denounced in the XVIth century). 


Ultramontanes may thank God that the Inquisition 
saved the country from Protestantism, they cannot fail 
to see its terrible effects in the prevailing godlessness 
that threatens to sweep away with ruthless thoroughness 
all religion. Surely no more fearful example of the ruin 
caused by stifling freedom and excluding the Bible is to 
be seen in any land. Ignorance and superstition, ruin 
and desolation, meet the visitor who has eyes to see, at 
every turn. 

The “ Life ” of the late Archbishop Benson narrates 
that he sent to Archbishop Plunket letters from Lord 
Salisbury that spoke favourably of the prospects of 
reform within the Roman Catholic Church in Spain. 
The correspondent of the British Foreign Secretary saw 
what no one else had observed, and, in spite of his 
prophecy that a movement in a right direction would 
soon work a change, a recent Roman Catholic writer 
thus describes the state of the parochial clergy : 
“Uneducated, and with no aspirations after better 
things, how can they help on the moral regeneration 
of their country? They retard it in every way. I must 
leave aside the darker colours of the picture. They are 
the natural result of the system.” 

In 1868 the leaders of the Revolution that drove 
Isabella II. from the throne permitted the little band of 
Bible reading exiles in Gibraltar to return to their 
native land. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
naturally rejoiced at the change that permitted their 
colporteurs to sell and circulate the precious book in 
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the vulgar tongue, and determined to present to the 
revolutionary chiefs handsomely bound volumes of the 
sacred text. When the presents reached Madrid, the 
recipients passed on the gifts to English friends, for 
they said their wives and daughters would never con- 
sent to live under the roof that sheltered the heretical 
books. All the Bibles introduced did not meet the same 
fate, and from end to end of Spain among those who 
could read, as well as among the illiterate, men and 
women were found who received their message with 
joy. English and American Missionary Societies sent 
workers to the land, and for some years marked progress 
was made in a nation just freed from the tyranny that 
excluded the Scriptures from its territory. 

In 1876 re-action set in, and liberty of worship was 
changed into religious toleration that prevented the 
advertizing of any Protestant school or church, and 
made the adherents of the Reformed Faith realize their 
existence to be on sufferance. In spite of the efforts of 
King Alfonso XII., who had lived for some years in 
England, the reign of prejudice continued. After his 
death the clerical party grew in strength, and Bible 
readers were frequently thrown into prison, where 
they were treated with the refinements of cruelty. 
During the late Spanish-American war matters reached 
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THE CHANCEL, CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, MADRID. 


their highest point of intolerance, and a crusade was 
conducted against the Protestants, who were publicly 
denounced as religious heretics and national traitors. 
Episcopal letters described the Bible as an immoral 
book, and it seemed that the work of thirty years’ patient 
toil would suffer a rude blow. Bibles—the pernicious 
books—were publicly burned, colporteurs were im- 
prisoned, and a reign of terror prevailed. Services were 
violently broken up, Communion tables were thrown 
down, and angry crowds trampled the Bible under foot. 
It was a vain hope the persecutors cherished. Men 
who knew the preciousness of Divine Truth were not 
to be coerced into its abandonment by the force of 
excited public opinion. They stood firm, and their 
fidelity enables a few rapid glimpses to be taken at 
their work in many parts of Spain. 

The Spanish Reformed Church is unique among 
Spanish Protestant agencies from the fact that all its 
ministers and members are native born. It has its roots 
in the past, for its liturgy contains the prayers of the 
early Spanish Church, before it became subject to the 
Roman jurisdiction. In the glorious age of Christianity, 
Saint Isidore of Seville composed its service-book ; 
its customs differed in many respects from those of 
Rome. In its Communion Service Scripture had a 
prominent place, and in addition to the Gospel and 
Epistle, Old Testament prophecy was read. It recited 
the Nicene Creed, beginning, ‘ We believe” instead 
of “TI believe,” thus preserving the formula of the 
Eastern Church. The affection for the Nicene Creed 
may be explained by the fact that the President of the 
Council of Nicaea was a Spanish Bishop, Hosius of 
Cordova. Its Holy Table was placed in the middle of 
the chancel and the consecrating minister stood facing 
the people. If a Bishop happened to be present he sat 
in the centre of an apse surrounded by his clergy. 
These and many other customs are retained in the 
Reformed Liturgy, whose solemn and expressive diction 
is never forgotten by those who attend the services. 

The Church retains the threefold ministry, and its 
Bishop was at one time a highly-esteemed Professor in 
a leading ecclesiastical establishment. Under his leader- 
ship the little band of Gibraltar Bible readers returned 
to their native land. To-day he presides over a Church 
that has congregations in or near Madrid, Seville, 
Malaga, Barcelona, Salamanca, and Valladolid. The 
groups are scattered, and, in some instances, small, but 
they are united in the bonds of love, strengthened by 
trial and rivetted by suffering. 
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In Madrid the generosity of 
English and Irish Churchmen has 
erected a noble pile of buildings, 
consisting of an episcopal resi- 
dence, synod hall, schools, stu- 
dents’ rooms, and a _ beautiful 
church, which is from time to 
time filled with an earnest con- 
gregation of four ‘hundred adults. 
Here the late Archbishop Plunket 
and Bishop Stack were kept 
prisoners for some hours through 
the execution of illegal orders from 
high quarters, and even now the 
front door cannot be opened, 
although the law of the land 
knows no such restriction. The 
congregation has to enter through a side door, pass 
through a courtyard and the vestry before the church is 
reached. One hundred and thirty children attend the 
schools, in spite of persistent efforts to bribe them to 
attend other schools founded for the express purpose of 
destroying those of Bishop Cabrera. Quietly and un- 
obtrusively the Bishop and his curate work, and in the 
congregation thoughtful men and women worship God 
in spirit and in truth. 

In Seville the Reformers meet in the historic church 
of San Basilio, and the Gospel is preached over the tomb 
of an Inquisitor. The minister, when chaplain toa noble 
Spanish family temporarily domiciled in England, dis- 
covered that God had revealed Himself in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and by patient ‘study of the text was convinced 
that he should leave the church of Rome and return to 
preach Christ in his native land. Realizing that as a 
medical man his influence would be much greater, 
he faced opposition, and under great difficulties 
succeeded in obtaining his degree as Doctor of 
Medicine in the University of Seville. Like Cristobal 
Losada in the sixteenth century, Francisco Palo- 
mares, the Protestant physician, has won a warm 
place in the hearts of the inhabitants of Seville. 
In the Barrio of Maccarena his winning smile and genial 
kindliness have won him hosts of friends. During a 
time of anti-clerical rioting an English clergyman was 
attacked, as a foreign Jesuit, by two angry groups. In 
the afternoon of the same day he was accompanied 
through the same district by Dom Francisco, and not 
an angry word was said. No better bodyguard could 
have been found. His school of 200 children is always 
full, and his young men devote themselves to the work 
of tract distribution and holding cottage services in 
streets trodden by Torquemada and his brother Inquisi- 
tors. Everyone has a good word for the medical man 
who lives to serve his brother man, and, as he proudly 
says, “Although all the people do not attend our 
services, not one in the Barrio ever treats me badly.” 
Patient perseverance in well-doing has overcome the 
organized hostility of those who hate his convictions. 
His charitable deeds have won the gratitude of hundreds ; 
the authorities acknowledge his self-denying services. 
His gentle Christian spirit has done much to kill the 
bitterness of religious feuds that are always ready to 
make themselves felt. He is a genuine father of his 
people, and little children flock round him as he passes 
through the streets. 

In Salamanca, the little Rome of Spain, the old-world 
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University city, with its two cathedrals, a congregation 
has existed for many years. In 1894 a foreman baker, 
Zacarias Porteros, lay ill with small-pox. His wife 
brought him a parcel of tracts received from a chance 
atquaintance, and he beguiled the weariness of his 
illness by reading them. As he read wonder filled his 
soul, for he could not reconcile their teaching with the 
beliefs he held. Anxious to learn more about the new 
doctrine, he sent his wife to discover where her ac- 
quaintance had procured the little books, and in a short 
time the lay minister of the congregation stood by his 
bedside. Little by little he drank in the lessons of the 
New Testament, and before the scars of the disease had 
disappeared he was to be seen in the porch of the 
church with a handkerchief round his head, listening 
with eagerness to the service. Naturally he allied him- 
self with the group of Bible readers, and in consequence 
lost his situation. His employer deplored his loss, but 
had the choice of facing a rigorous boycott, which 
he could not stand against. With characteristic 
brevity the brave man summed up the position : ‘It 
is hard to be thrown out in the street, but it is harder 
to throw out Christ.” In search of work he left 
Salamanca, and in other cities gathered round him 
those who were willing to listen to the story of his 
conversion. No employer would keep him long, for 
in every city priestly tyranny forced masters to 
dismiss him. After two years’ wandering he was 
employed by the Bible Society as a colporteur, at a 
lower rate of wages than he received as a working 
baker. During the past six years he has been seventeen 
times in prison, has been kicked and beaten in many 
villages, and has persevered with a pertinacity that is 
beyond praise. All his savings he devoted to the 
erection of a schoolhouse in Salamanca, and, as the 
result of his labours, in more than twenty villages of the 
province groups of men and women meet to read the 
Bible and Prayer Book. In one far-off village, reached 
only by a bridle path, after a four hours’ journey from 
the nearest station, twenty-three communicants last year 
received the Holy Communion in bread and wine as 
instituted by our blessed Lord. Five years ago there 
was not a single Bible reader in the district; now they 
are numbered by scores. In October, 1903, a minister 
was ordained by Bishop Cabrera to superintend work 
in the villages, where the conversion of a notorious 
evil liver made a deep impression, for the people say : 
‘We cannot speak evil of a religion that has changed 
the life of Federal’ In fact, wherever the Gospel is 
preached and accepted the moral improvement of its 
hearers is the best witness of its power. Spaniards 
cannot fail to recognize this proof, and the solemn 
earnestness of the services at once puts a stop to any 
profanity on the part of those who wish to mock. In 
the congregations of villages and cities, no symptoms 
of irreverence are seen, and the careless are interested 
by services conducted in their own tongue and heartily 
responded to by the faithful. 

The development of the work of Bible-reading may 
also be observed in Cigales, a town of 3,000 inhabitants, 
near Valladolid, where thirty years ago there was not a 
copy of the Bible to be found. <A working man, 
Francisco Velasco, received the Gospel according to St. 
Luke and was captivated by the narrative of the birth 
of our Saviour. For several months he took a weekly 
journey of fourteen miles to Valladolid in his eager 
anxiety to learn more of the teaching of the Master. 
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Then he determined to take the decisive step, and 
wrote his confession of faith, which expressed his belief 
in the Apostles’ Creed, his adhesion to the teaching and 
morality of the New Testament, and his membership of 
the Holy Catholic Church of Christ. By industry and 
force of Christian character he improved his position 
and was elected Secretary of the Town Council, where 
he came in contact with local life at its centre. One of 
the councillors was attracted to him, and in confidence 
asked him the secret of his life. His friend pointed 
him to his Saviour, who illuminated his heart so that he 
became with Velasco the leader of the small body that 
met together in his house, where the service was read 
and hymns were sung to the accompaniment of a guitar 
and mandolin. Their number increased, and the need 
of a more regular ministry than that supplied by 
occasional visits from Valladolid was felt. To gain this 
end, they saw that some sacrifice would have to be 
made, and the two leaders gave a site for-a Church and 
a house adjoining, which serves as a residence for the 
minister. Appealing to Bishop Cabrera for help, a 
young evangelist was sent in response, and the largest 
room obtainable in the town was soon filled by a 
reverent congregation. A cry fora Church arose, and an 
English lady, Mrs. Blackden, who had lost a loved son in 
the South African War, erected a strongly-built Church 
in his memory. It was consecrated in 1902, and on the 
same day the evangelist was ordained deacon, in the 
presence of a crowded congregation, who occupied 
every available standing point. 

In Portugal a similar work is in progress, and God 
has blessed it to such an extent that there are constant 
appeals for men to look after the groups of Bible-read- 
ing Christians. In both countries it has been found, 
after sad experience, that Roman priests who accept 
the Gospel do not make good ministers unless they 
have had no experience of the notoriously evil living of 
the parochial clergy. Those who have done well have 
never been in parochial work. A second generation of 
Reformers supplied a body of young men who longed 
to devote their lives to the work of the ministry, and it 
was necessary to find a teacher for them. The Rev. 
J. M. Harden, B.D.—one of the most distinguished of 
recent graduates of Trinity College, Dublin—resigned a 
home appointment to take up the work, and now pre- 
sides over a Training College in Oporto. This work 
and recent extensions are a heavy strain on the funds 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Society, which, with an 
income of less than £4,000, helps to maintain work 
among twenty:three congregations, with 2,000 children 
attending schools where the Gospel is faithfully 
taught. The staff of the Churches consists of one 
Bishop, the Principal of the Training College, seventeen 
ordained ministers, and fifty lay workers. 

In this manner the reproach of Spain and Portugal is 
being removed. God is working in many ways, and 
progress, though slow, is certain. The missionary 
spirit is strong in the breasts of the Reformers, who, 
when persecuted, are sustained by the thought: “ If 
our countrymen only knew and loved the Saviour as we 
love Him they would not act in this manner.” The 
new battle with unbelief and the old-time conflict with 
superstition are knit, and if Spain is to take her place 
among the nations that stand in the van of civilization 
she can only do so by lending an ear to the call of Him 
who said : ‘“‘Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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ANDITA RAMABAI writes to the Secretary of the 
A.N.M.U. on July 13th, gratefully acknowledging 
a box of khurtas and cholis sent through the Editor of 
the Bombay Guardian, together with some blankets and 
a magic lantern. In answer to 
an enquiry concerning the 
amount needed to support one 
of her widows, she says that 
£3 per annum is quite enough 
to provide food, but this sum 
does not include the expenses 
of clothing and education. For 
the entire maintenance of a 
baby in the institution £3 per 
year suffices, for a pupil in the 
Primary School £5 is required, 
and for one in the High School 
£6, as larger salaries have to 
be paid to teachers in the 
latter, A pupil teacher, re- 
celving special training that 
she may earn her own living, 
costs £7. There are about 
seventy young women in the 
Bible School, who are being 
prepared for some kind of 
active Christian work. They 
are sent out by turns to preach 
the Gospel in the villages 
around. In their support has 
to be included the expenses of 
a bullock cart and an older 
Bible woman who accompanies 
them. It has been found, 
therefore, that £9 per student 
is the average cost. If, however, friends do not feel 
able to pay the entire amount required for the support 
of a girl belonging to any of the above classes, the 
Pandita will always be glad to assign one special girl to 
be prayed for, and to use the money which they send 
towards the support of that particular one. 


* 

THE Pandita describes the case of one widow, in 
response to an intimation of intended support by one of 
our subscribers. Ganga Harishchandra, a pupil in the 
High School, is now about twenty years of age, and 
truly converted. She became a widow when fourteen, 
and during the time of the severe famine in Central 
India, had started on a pilgrimage with her father and 
sister, in order that she might in some measure atone 
for the great sin which, according to Hindu belief, 
must have caused her widowhood. The father died 
on the way, and the two sisters found themselves alone 
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among strange and wicked men, too far 
away from home to be able to find their 
way back. Ganga was the elder of the two, 
and she endured many hardships in order to 
protect herself and her sister from falling 
victims to the evil devices of the people 
around them. The two girls were found in 
the jungle by Ramabai, and persuaded to 
go to Mukti. They are now two of the most 
promising and beautiful girls. 

* & * 

Lovers of freedom will find in a brochure 
by the Rev. F. C. Lusty, of Kettering, an 
excellent sketch of the too-little-known life of William 
Knibb, the great emancipator of Jamaica. William 
Knibb is one of the honoured names in the annals of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. Dr. Clifford, in a short 
Introduction to this booklet, 
“How William Knibb Fought 
Slavery and Found Freedom” 
(A. H. Stockwell, 6d. net.) tells 
an incident of his early ministry 
at Praed Street, Paddington. 
He had started a class for 
young people, to meet an hour 
before service on Sunday even- 
ings, and to be conducted by 
the young people themselves. 
One of his deacons had presen- 
ted him with the “Life” of 
Knibb, by John Howard Hin- 
ton, and he therefore inaugura- 
ted the class by giving a résumé 
of that book. We cannot afford 
to allow these illustrious names 
to fade from the memory of the 
Christian Church. 

* & * 

THE Rev. E. R. Hassé, of 
Bedford, has been consecrated 
a Bishop of the Moravian 
Church. The ceremony took 
place in Horton Lane Church, 
Bradford, and was conducted 
by Bishop Ellis, Bishop Ed- 
wards, and Bishop Sutcliffe. 
The appointment is of special 
interest to Christian: Endeav- 
ourers, as Mr. Hassé is one of the oldest members 
of the National Executive Council of the British 
Christian Endeavour Union, having been one of 
the pioneers of the movement in this country. 
Christian Endeavour Bishops are fairly numerous in 
America, and the Bishop of Gibraltar is an Endeavourer, 
but Bishop Hassé is the first Endeavour Bishop in 
this country. He is of Huguenot ancestry, was born in 
Ireland and educated partly at the famous Moravian Settle- 
ment at Fulneck and partlyin Germany. He is an effec- 
tive preacher and speaker in both German and English, 
a missionary enthusiast, and a graceful hymn-writer. 

% ® ® 

WE regret to learn that the Rev. Herbert Halliwell, 
who was to have started last month for India, to take 
up his work as C.E. Secretary, met with a serious 
bicycle accident near Hamsterley and sustained 4 
broken wrist and fractured skull. 
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The Gospel in Peru. 


By James S. Watson. 


N Anti-Alcoholic Congress was held in Lima last year. 
A fanatical deputy, during this Congress, opposed the 

: recognition of the help given by the Protestant mission- 
aries, when this was advocated by the deputies. His ground 
for taking this course was that Romanism “had always 
been exclusively recognized, protected, and sustained by the 
State.” The Liberal delegates, however, gained, and services 
rendered by Protestants in the temperance cause were recog- 
nized. One of the best papers in the Congress was “ Medias 
Educativas ” (Educational Measures), by Sefior Forga. This 
young gentleman, who belongs to one of the leading families 
in the city of Arequipa, has recently taken a very decided 
stand on the Gospel. 

Civil marriage has been well discussed and the law made 
sure by Parliament. This is a great victory, and a decided 
step in the direction of breaking the power of priestcraft, as 
previously core the marriages celebrated by Romish priests 
were counted legal. 

The Gospel work in Lima has now entered upon its eleventh 
year. It ought to be a matter of much rejoicing to think that 
for all these years a true Gospel testimony has been given in 
this city, the capital of a land which allows no religious liberty. 
Our meetings continue to be well attended. We are eal 
encouraged to see the deep interest shown by the people. 
Those who have been baptized go on and give good testimony, 
notwithstanding the many temptations and persecutions. 

In December last, Mr. Hotchkiss, who holds the honorary 
post of Peruvian Consul in Birmingham, visited Lima. He is 
a business man who is deeply interested in all evangelistic and 
missionary work. He addressed the meeting in our hall one 
night. It was a great encouragement to us to have his 
presence. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, which is so ably 
represented in Peru by Mr. A. R. Stark, is doing a grand work. 
Four of our native believers are employed by the Society as 
colporteurs, and one of our native women is a Bible-woman. 
These men have gone up and down the coast carrying the 
Gospel from the north to the south. They have also gone up 
into the Andes, and, amid much privation and persecution, 
have brought the Word of God within reach of the Spanish- 
speaking people and the Quechua Indians. The energy and 
zeal of those men has been great, and thanks to their self- 
denial and enthusiastic labours, nearly the whole of the interior 
has been canvassed. 

Our Brother Cullen, who during last year was employed 
under the Bible Society, visited Ica, and Nazca, spending a 
few days with the believers in the latter place. His visit 
encouraged and refreshed them very much. After returning 
to Lima, he made a fresh journey into the interior. He visited 
Cerro-de- Pasco, the famous mining district, and then pushed 
on to Huanuco. He was in these districts for about three 
months, and disposed of a large number of Scriptures and 
met with much success. He was very enthusiastic over his 
reception in the various towns and villages which he 
visited. 

If Brother Cullen was fortunate in not meeting opposition 
and persecution in his Bible trips, not so the native brethren 
who went south. Felipe Muiioz made a long journey of eight 
months’ duration, going from Lima and visiting the large 
towns Huancayo, Huancavelica, Ayacucho, Cuzco, and Are- 
quipa, and very many of the smaller towns and villages on the 
way. The district that he went through is perhaps the most 
fanatical in all Peru. He met with much opposition and per- 
secution. Priests and monks preached and incited the people 
against the Bible. They threatened all sorts of fearful things 
for all those who had anything to do with the “heretical 
books,” and, under the pain of eternal condemnation, the 
people were forbidden to give food or shelter to the col- 
porteurs. In Ayacucho, which is a specially fanatical city and 
a veritable stronghold of Romanism, our brother was greatly 
molested. In the principal square of the city several Bibles 
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were publicly burned. The Prefect of Ayacucho, who seems 
to have been very much under the thumb of the priests, pro- 
hibited the circulation of the Bible. As soon as the colporteur 
was notified of the Prefect’s decision, he telegraphed to Mr. 
Stark for instructions. Mr. Stark immediately made appeal 
to the Minister of the Interior in Lima against such arbitrary 
action. After referring the matter to the President, the 
Minister despatched the following telegram to the Prefect: 
‘“ The President orders me to direct you not to put obstacles 
in the way of the Bible-sellers. Withdraw yourself from this 
affair.” We unite with Mr. Stark in appreciation of this 
kindly intervention of President Candamo. 

The 15th October, 1903, was a red-letter day in the history 
of the Gospel in Peru. On the afternoon of that day, Messrs. 
A. R. Stark, T. A. Cullen, and I were received in audience by 
the President of the Republic in the Government Palace, 
Lima, and had the honour of presenting His Excellency with 
a Spanish Bible. We had long thought and talked and prayed 
over the matter; accordingly on the afternoon of the 15th we 
made our way to the Palace, passed the guards, and were 
received by the President’s aide-de-camp. Mr. Stark presented 
his card, and explained our mission. We were taken into an 
elegant waiting saloon, and a few minutes later were ushered 
into the President’s private office. Sefior Candamo received 
us in a very kindly manner, made us all sit down, and con- 
versed with us for a few minntes; then Mr. Stark, with a neat 
little speech, presented the Bible. President Candamo replied 
in a very kind and sympathetic way, and shortly afterwards 
he withdrew. The whole présentation did not occupy many 
minutes, but we believe the affair is fraught with great 
possibilities. We are glad to be able to say that the Bible 
occupies a prominent place on one of the oles in the Palace, 
where it can be seen by visitors. 

There have been stirring times lately in Arequipa. It has 
the reputation of being the most fanatical city in Peru, if not 
in all South America. For some time a strong Liberal move- 
ment has been going on. At last things came to a crisis, and 
several of the leading Liberals in the city were imprisoned. 
Sefor Forga, of Arequipa, together with Mr. Watkins, of 
Mexico, and the colporteurs, Felipe Munoz and Ramon 
Espinosa, who happened to be in the city at the time, were 
able to take advantage of the awakening. Mr. Watkins gave 
many private conferences, and wrote several articles to the 
papers. The native brethren were able to circulate many 
Scriptures. In three days Ramon Espinosa sold fifty Bibles. 
Unfortunately Felipe Munoz had to return to Lima to have 
his eyes treated by a surgeon. After he left, things seemed 
to have got worse, because one day Ramon was brutally 
attacked and badly mauled in the streets by the Catholics. 
However, he was not the least daunted. He sold out all his 
stock of Bibles and telegraphed for more. 

In the month of May, last year, the bubonic plague broke 
out in Callao. There was general consternation and much 
excitement at the time. Fortunately it did not spread much, 
and finally seemed to have disappeared. However, in April of 
this year it broke out badly, this time in Lima. It continues 
at the time of writing (May 4th), and is the cause of much 
anxiety. At present there are between sixty and seventy 
cases in the specially isolated hospital. Every day there are 
from two to six new cases and from one to three deaths. The 
municipality of Lima has organized a special health police, 
and is making an active crusade against the filth and uncleanly 
habits of the people. 

On the doors of all the churches in the city are notices call- 
ing the faithful to a nine days’ special prayer and intercession 
to “Glorious St. Rogue—Advocate against the Plague.” The 
other day I bought a small book for ten-cents in a book-store 
on one of the chief streetsin Lima. It contains the special 
prayers to be used on this occasion. Nearly all the prayers are 
directed to St. Roque. One short prayer is addressed to the 
Lord Jesus, and after it there is this note :—‘‘ This prayer was 
found in the Holy Sepulchre by a priest, and it was revealed 
to him that all those who repeat it for nine consecutive days, 
and distribute nine copies of the prayer, shall not be attacked 
by the plague.” 
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On holding On. 


—(Gen. xxxii. 24-31.) 
By DANIEL CRAWFORD (Garenganze Mission). 


POOR old foreign missionary is this Jacob, so weary of 
A it all. He has sent on ahead both wife and baggage, 
children and household. Over the Jabbok brook have 
they all passed, and Jacob now remains alone for the battle 
and for God. That Jacob versus Esau affair of the morrow is 
a figment—a dream, of course. It always is. The true com- 
bat is Jacob versus God. Yes, Jacob, poor old foreign mission- 
ary that he is, is now left alone ; and there wrestled with him 
a Man until the breaking of the day. A long night indeed for 
the old missionary ; yet a longer day is soon to dawn. Jacob’s 
millennium this, really : the thousand years—what are they in 
God’s sight? Asa watch in the night. Millennia are twofold 
—of glory and of sorrow. The millennium of glory eventuates 
ever in a Gog and Magog Armageddon ; the millennium of 
sorrow, on the blessed contrary, has fruition in everlasting joy. 
Such is the millennium which in God's sight is as a watch in 
the night. Here Jacob is on the watch all night—the night 
that is worth a thousand years ! 

So long, too, this wrestling ; and God prevaileth not. Will 
the creature defeat his God? Surely the hairs on Jacob's head 
will come out of all this as white as now; surely the brow of 
this old foreign missionary will bea much wrinkled one! Yet 
still the wrestling; still the Divine duel, and so wearying, too, 
that God must break the man who will not bend. Man attacks 
man at the weakest point, but God strikes him at his strongest. 
The wrestling thigh must wrestle no longer; the strongest 
point must now become the weakest. Jacob is God's, yes, but 
God’s apostate—apostate in this particular, that is to say, that 
he uses his strength against and not for God. God then, per- 
force attacks in power the seat of all this vaunted strength, 
attacks it unto victory. The wrestler is now sore broken. The 
signal fact, indeed, is that, of course, as a wrestler he is done 
for ever. As a man, God has spoiled Jacob for life. No, he 
cannot wrestle now, this old foreign pioneer, yet his days of 
real power are at last beginning. Broken though he be, he 
can at least do life’s one supreme and kingly thing—he can 
hold on! Holding on to God is not holding out against Him. 
He rests who holds on; he battles who holds out. 

But God is thinking of the breaking of the day, thinking that 
the night is far spent and the day is at hand! “Nay,” saith 
Jehovah, ‘‘let me go, weary one, for day breaketh ; give it up, 
weary pioneer, for the day breaketh, and at least a little sleep 
is human, for sleep is for the night.” But Jacob, the old mis- 
sionary, is he not, too, thinking of the dawning of the morn, 
thinking with joy that with the first blush of dawn he is going 
to see the face of God? Yes, see it and feel fresh as the dawn 
himself! “Let Me go—give it up!” saith Jehovah. “TI will 
not let Thee go,” comes the weary cry in answer, “ except 
Thou bless me !” 

Look at him, the old veteran in rebellion. He has taken no 
furlough in his farming business these twenty years; has 
worked night and day, until success has crowned his labours. 
But it was only farming—-that ; rebel farming, too. And now, 
the grand old man is as zealous toward God as he was for 
himself. He will not take a snatch of sleep the long night, 
will not let God go, will not give the battle up until he is 
victor! ‘Thou hast broken me,” cries Jacob. “Thou shalt 
bless me !” 

But why not just a little rest? Why not a furlough, dear 
veteran missionary, for it is near daybreak? God Himself 
wants to know about this. ‘Who art thou—what is thy 
name?” is God’s question to the holder-on ? Who indeed is 
this man so to talk with God? ‘Ah! who indeed, my Lord,” 
saith the poor broken-of-thigh missionary. ‘‘ Weary of battle, 
weary of self, I am Jacob, a worm and no man at all now, for 
Thou hast broken me.” Yes, Jacob the prosperous farmer and 
cripple saint ; Jacob first in commerce and last in grace. Lo! 
such is his name. 

i» This Jacob himself, however, at last brings about the glori- 
ous conclusion of the long night duel, God the Victor asking 
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the worm Jacob to share in the fruits of victory. God crowns 
him victor. Saith God to this cripple saint, “Thou then shall 
never again be called Jacob, for thou, even thou, arta prince of 
a man (a prince of missionaries), for thou hast power with God 
and man and didst hold on.” Yea, a prince of pioneers this, 
for though broken of thigh, though left all alone by the Jabbok 
brook, he has prevailed by holding on ! 

This Jacob; look at him. He stuck to Laban, did he not? 
—hard, austere man though he was, he stood by him for 
twenty years. Why should he not then stick to God? Why 
not hold on the long weary night? He prospered temporally 
by holding on, and with God there is no other way. Had not 
God held on to Jacob? 

Let, then, the beggars of this life pass by on horseback. Be 
ye, my veteran brethren, God's princes, content to hold on 
your pilgrim way on foot, hard, weary way though it be. See 
to it, too, that in all your prevailing you first prevail with God, 
and then the prevailing with man will follow as surely as did 
Jacob's happy meeting with Esau succeed Jacob’s happier 
time with God. Lo! this is princeship : to first prevail with 
God, then with man. 

How much bastard princeship there is of the opposite kind ! 
How often the crowds of men are first conciliated, first won, 
and God no partner in the concern, But this, surely, had 
been Jacob’s sin all his days. Jacob could prevail with men, 
could give them an easy start and win—the Jacob, alas! who 
had turned his back on God. 

A type, all this, of course, not of one night in Jacob's life 
merely, but of all his nights and days since Bethel. For 
twenty long years it had been all night, Godward. A successful 
man, this hard Jacob, as man counts success. A hard life had 
hardened him; in the day the drought had consumed him, 
and the frost by night, and his sleep departed from his eyes. 
So, too, at Penuel. There is no sleep for Jacob until God has 
made an Israel out of him; no strength for the man but in 
brokenness ; no conciliation with Esau unless first conciliation 
with God. 

And now at eventide it shall be light. As he passed over 
Penuel the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon 
his thigh. Here at last is furlough for the old mis- 
sionary. The sunrise; the crossing of the river; the 
halting on the thigh. He has been crowned—crowned of 
God and Israel; he who has been broken—broken unto the 
halting on his thigh. 

Penuel man named the place, but Jacob knew it was Peniel. 
One letter makes all the difference to God's prince. It often 
is that in life; the old place becomes a new place, even as the 
old name Jacob becomes the new Israel. The new man makes 
the new place. Our circumstances are what we are, and as 
cold and cheerless the man, so cold and cheerless the work. 
What then is this “ U” in life that wants changing into “I”? 
What the dark rebellion that is making a PenUel, where all 
might be a glad, sunbathed Penlel? Jacob at least gives us 
the key to his sunrise, if not his darkness, ‘“ And he called the 
name of the place Peniel, for he said, 1 have seen God face to 
face.” So long avoided, so long dreaded, at last he deals with 
the God so often forgotten. Face to face all night with God, 
the Jacob who had lived his life with his back to Him ! 





THERE has been a remarkable revival of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, characterized by the Rev. G. B. Ekanayake as the 
most prominent of the modern problems in connection with 
missionary enterprize in that country. The Caéristian points 
out that it ‘may doubtless reasonably be regarded as the 
result of the recognition of Christianity as a powerful foe. If 
it be true that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, the 
fact that in this great revival of Buddhist activity Christian 
methods of work are almost slavishly followed, may be taken 
as ahigh tribute. Mr. Ekanayake finds a close parallel between 
this widespread and ably-organized movement in Ceylon and 
the last stage in the relations of Christianity and heathenism 
in the first three centuries.” The Buddhist work includes 
schools and orphanages. 
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THE Rev. Charles Williams, the veteran Baptist 
minister, formerly of Accrington, has just returned from 
a deputation tour of the Churches in 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and the Bahamas, 
undertaken on behalf of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. Another visit is shortly to be paid 
to Jamaica, by the Rev. John Burnham, for many years 
one of C. H. Spurgeon’s evangelists ; and the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, who himself spent a little time on the island at 


Field 
Inspection. 


a comparatively recent date, has been appealing for the 
funds necessary for the passage of Mr. and Mrs. Burn- 
ham. These periodical visits to Mission fields — but 
especially to those which, like Jamaica, are now self- 
supporting—are a great source of stimulus to the native 
Churches, and wisely used may be made a means of 
excellent influence. It has been felt in several quarters, 
that so far as the West Indies generally are concerned, 
the support of English Societies was withdrawn too 
soon, and that it would have been helpful to the best 
interests of the Churches themselves had the control of 
home organizations continued longer. In one case in 
particular modifications of denominational arrangements 
have been made to meet the conviction that has thus 
grown up and to ensure a firmer guidance from head- 


quarters. In cases of disaster, such as overtook 
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Jamaica awhile since, the isolated position of the 
native Churches becomes embarassing, but it is, of 
course, the moral and _ spiritual aspect of the case 
which is the most vital. We areglad to learn that 
Mr. Williams is able to report favourably of the 
Churches he has seen. During his stay in Jamaica, 
the new Calabar College, Kingston, was opened 
for the education of native pastors and mission- 
aries, and this is indicative of a healthy, progressive 
spirit. That there are problems affecting the discipline 
of the Churches and the general moral conditions of 
the island is known, but we believe that a greater sense 
of union with the homeland, fostered by such visits as 
have been referred to, will materially aid in strengthen- 

ing the Churches and raising the tone of life all round. 

This applies not only to the West Indies, but as a 

general principle to all Mission fields—particularly to 

self-supporting communities. There is sometimes a 

tendency to slackness when the hand of the English 

missionary is removed, and the code of morals to be 

enforced is weakened by the fact that it has to be 

administered by those who have been educated up to it 

rather than grown up naturally by it. A visitor from 

English shores, without arrogating to himself dictatorial 
powers, can often, by his wisely delivered message, 
quicken the spiritual pulse, and a revival of deep 
religious life as the outcome of such a visit will per- 
meate the whole society. The visitor should, and will, 
if he be properly fitted for such a special form of ser- 
vice, combine sympathy with those whom he visits 
with a sufficient independence of view and judgment 
as will enable him, without assuming authority which 
only a knowledge of local circumstances can justify, to 
leave behind him an impression gratefully received by 
the lonely Churches and abiding in its effects. The 
good to the home Churches is of almost equal value. 
The testimony of such occasional and in one sense out- 
side witnesses will usually be more powerful than that 
of the missionaries or native workers themselves, 
because of its independent character. The reports 
presented on their return by these missionary deputa- 
tions will kindle renewed interest among the home 
Churches in their foreign enterprizes. We need to 
keep in touch with all parts of the world-empire of 
Jesus Christ, nor should the attractions inevitably asso- 
ciated with the newer spheres of labour cause us to 
forget those earlier fields which, though they may be 
beyond the need of so great active support as in bye- 
gone days, still call for our prayerful interest and 
sympathy and a certain measure of practical aid. 
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KMrmenta: 
Or, After Ten Pears. 
By EpITH CaNnTLOW (Friends of Armenia). 


N 1894 there was a terrible massacre in Sassoun, but men 
did not believe it till long after, when all the tales of 
horror had been proved, and the wave of massacre had 

spread till it submerged all the leading cities of Armenia. In 
1904, just ten years later, massacres have taken place in 
Sassoun, and again men refuse to believe; yet these reports 
also are true, and again the wave of terror and fanaticism is 
sweeping on. 

Where will it end? We cannot tell, but as long as the 
European Governments allow themselves to be misled by 
the ready promises of Turkey, there is no hope of 
improvement. Turkey has ever been quick to promise, but 
she never dreams of fulfilling ; she only aims at gaining 
time to play off one Christian Power against another—and 
she succeeds. 

Never since 1894 has the outlook in Armenia been so dark. 
Of late, the deliberate policy of the Sultan has been to dis- 
possess the Armenians who dwell in the Highlands of 
Sassoun, and to give their little homesteads to their pitiless 
enemies, the Kurds. From St. Chrysostom’s time to our own, 
this robber race has preyed on the Armenians, regarding it as 
more noble to murder and loot, and live on the labour of 
their Christian neighbours than to toil for themselves. Since 
the present Sultan enrolled them as the Hamidieh, calling them 
after his own name, they have been much worse. 

No one who has not travelled in Turkey can imagine the 
insecurity of life, property, or honour, that prevails. Nor can 
all travellers give a true report, for when the Turkish Govern- 
ment judges the visitor of sufficient importance to hoodwink, 
he or she is so surrounded with gendarmes or zaptiehs, and so 
obsequiously guarded by military officials, that no complaint 
can reach the ears, and none of the worst sights meet the eye. 
Thus traces of massacre were removed as far as possible when 
Professor and Mrs. Rendel Harris visited the Armenian Cities, 
and every effort was made to prevent Mr. Wyon from visiting 
the desolate villages in Macedonia. 

Recently there were as many as 2,000 women and children 
on scanty Government rations at Moush. Their homes had 
been torn from them, and the men slain. Later these rations 
were stopped, and the greatest distress prevailed. 

We are apt to think that Armenian massacres are a thing 





ENTRANCE TO THE GREGORIAN CATHEDRAL, URBFA. 
(Armenian Women wailing at the Tombs.) 
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AN ARMENIAN ORPHAN GIRL PLEADING FOR ADMISSION TO 
THE HOME. 


of the past, but last winter, the mountains of Sassoun were 
again the only shelter for homeless women, and there, as in 
Macedonia the winter before, the little children perished in 
the snow. 

To-day summer reigns, but the burnt villages are not re- 
built. The Porte promises to restore the people to their 
homes, but what fate ‘is there for those who return but 
that of bitter slavery, since their homes have been given 
to their foes? 

Will the Kurds give up their possessions? Dare 
the Sultan take away his gift ? The whole of the past 
cries “No.” Therefore Isset Bey goes his rounds, 
and in Sassoun there is a Bloody Assize with a more 
pitiless judge than Jefferies. Every peasant who has 
taken up arms to defend wife and home is con- 
demned as a Revolutionist. 

Much talk has there been of reforms, and the 
forcign Consuls met the former Governor of Bitlis 
at Moush to see what could be done. But while the 
Russian Consul keeps his colleagues waiting for 
weeks, and the Sultan employs to restore order in 
Armenia the very men who led the former massacres, 
it is difficult to believe that there is any real desire 
for improvement. Nor is it reassuring to hear that 
twenty villages were destroyed while the Consuls 
were in that district. 

Whole villages have been wiped out, the prisons 
are full, and the fields in many parts remain untilled, 
for their owners have had to join the insurgent 
bands to defend wife and child. Hunger and 
famine have walked the streets of Moush, and 
now we hear that the Armenian shops at Bitlis have 
been burnt. 

Yet Turkish officials inform our Government that 
conditions are improved and quiet isrestored. They 
said this very thing in Urfa on Saturday, December 
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WEIGHING THE COTTON. 
(Many Widows were kept alive at Urfa by Spinning.) 


28th, 1895, about g a.m., and the big massacre began 
at 11 am. The following Sunday at noon between two 
and three thousand bat apr were burnt in the Gregorian 
Cathedral—living and dead together. They said the same 
thing while the last 3,000 were being killed in the Sassoun 
region. 

t is time that Europe recognized the fact that Turkey’s 
only method of restoring quiet is by massacring part of the 
population and by terrorizing the survivors. If old men dare 
to complain to a foreigner are they not bastinadoed till their 
feet bleed? While the Sultan professes to restore the 
Armenians to their beloved mountain homes, are not his 
agents forcing many by torture to sign a petition that they 
may remain in the plains? Were not those who refused 
hurried back to the mountains without food or shelter, and 
with little clothing, even the three days’ preparation being 
refused them ? What became of the aged and the sick in 
that hopeless exodus? Were the Kurds and Turkish soldiers 
in charge likely to have mercy ? 

To understand how massacres can happen in this civilized 
age, one must remember that a massacre in any town frees all 
the Turks in that place from any debts they may owe 
Armenians ; therefore greed urges them on. Again, during a 
massacre unlimited robbery is allowed, and Armenian shops 
and homes are a tempting bait, for in all cities there is a 
scum that will gladly club and torture if in return they are 
given freedom to loot and destroy, and indeed they delight in 
doing it. Is it any wonder that at the present moment trade 
is at astandstill at Van, since no Turk need pay an Armenian 
when there is massacre as near as the outskirts ? 

There is no hope of improvement from within; the 
Turkish Government will only carry out reforms in so 
far as it is compelled from without. By the Berlin 
Treaty the six Powers have the right, as well as the 
authority, to use force. A naval demonstration on the part 
of England, France, and Italy would ensure the rights of 
humanity to these oppressed races, unless the Sultan were 
given to understand that it meant nothing. What has been 

one for Crete and Lebanon can be done for Macedonia and 
Armenia. A good Governor responsible to the Powers would 
do away with all we deplore. 

The brightest ray of hope comes from America, for she has 
made a naval demonstration at Smyrna, and it may be that 
deliverance will come from her hands, just as it was to her 
sons and daughters that the Armenians turned in their earlier 
trouble. When Geghi was looted in the former massacres 
the poor women tramped bare-foot over the snow for many 
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miles, for they heard that the American missionaries 
at Harpoot were caring for some of the children 
whose fathers were slain. 

The poor girl whose photo is shown came from 
Geghi. All her relatives were dead, and she was 
absolutely destitute and alone. The missionaries 
received her, and she is now maintained by an 
English lady. She is called Altoon. 

When the widows and orphans turn once more 
to the missionaries for aid, shall they look in vain ? 
It is for us to decide. 

While the missionaries, financed by the Relief 
Funds, fed and tended the children they tried to 
teach the women to work and to forget. ‘In this 
way they saved many from madness, for while they 
had nothing to do, how could they help dwelling 
on the terrible sights of the day when the mangled 
forms of their dearest lay before them? The 
Society of the “ Friends of Armenia,” with their 
aid, has helped hundreds of widows to a noble 
independence. It was at one time supporting 700 
orphans, but many of the boys have been placed 
out in various trades and many of the girls have 
married, and some have been taken over by German 
relief workers, so that they have to-day only 340 on 
their books. Yet it was easier to collect for 700 
when Armenia was in the fore-ground of public 
interest than it is to raise sufficient for 340 now 
that the Indian famine and the War, etc., have pushed it 
into the background. 

Two missionaries were walking outside the city in the cool 
of the evening when one suddenly stopped and said “ Hush !” 
They listened, and there came the sound of a low wailing cry 
from the hills. Seekirfg its cause they found a little girl lean- 
ing against a large stone on the mountain side, with her face 
buried in her arms, weeping bitterly. They asked her what 
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was the matter. Amidst her sobs she pointed to the dark hole 
beneath the stone, and explained how she had lost her parents, 
and the old people who had sheltered her by night, on the 
condition that she begged by day, had turned her out. So 
this dark hole was her only resting place. That night, through 
some childish terror, she was afraid to getin. Mothers and 
fathers, when you see your own little ones in their warm, cosy 
beds, remember this little stranger weeping in lonely terror 
on the hills—afraid of the dark hole. It is such that the 
“ Friends of Armenia” have gathered into safe shelters, and if 
they cannot open their doors to receive fresh cases for lack of 
funds, they pray that at least they may never have to turn one 
out. 


a 


Che Malabar Christians. 


R. A. PHILIPPOSE, M.A., a Syrian Christian graduate 

M of Madras University, has written an interesting 

dissertation on the origin of the Syrian Church at 

Malabar. He is convinced that the traditional belief that 

St. Thomas founded the Church is correct, and having gone 

critically into the evidence upon the subject, gives the follow- 
ing summary of the history of the Communion :— 


“In the year 52 a.p. St. Thomas, one of the twelve Apostles 
of Christ, landed at Cranganore, a port of Malabar. He 
preached to all classes of people, and converted many to the 
new religion. Among his converts there were Brahmans. 
He ordained clergy and established the whole institution on a 
working basis. Leaving the Church, he then went to the 
Coromandel Coast, where he preached and converted people 
to Christianity. Of his future work we know little except that 
in 6€ A.D. he was persecuted and had to die a martyr. The 
Malabar Church must have kept up the life and vigour imparted 
to it by the zeal and labours of the Apostle. Others may have 
been added to their folk, and their numbers must have 
increased, Probably St. Bartholomew may have come in the 
wake of St. Thomas, and he may have presented to the Church 
the Gospel of St. Matthew for their use in worship. 

“In course of time the leaders of the Church may have 
entered into controversies with the ‘Philosophers and 
Brahmans’ by whom they were surrounded. Perhaps, 
defeated in some of those arguments, they began to seek for 
a teacher who would strengthen them in their faith, and from 
the constant communication between Egypt and India, they 
had come to know of the existence of the great Ecclesiastical 
College of Alexandria. 

‘A deputation was sent to Alexandria, to send them a 
missionary. Pantaenus was sent to India in 190 A.D. He 
must have added fresh life and strength to the Church. 
Satisfied with the labours of Pantaenus, the leaders of the 
Church presented him with the copy of the Gospel of 
Matthew which, they must have told him, was their sacred 
possession from the hands of St. Bartholomew. What the 
motive of Pantaenus was in accepting it, we do not know. 
Probably the book, being in the Hebrew language, was of 
little use to its possessors, and Pantaenus may have thought 
that he could make a better use of it. 

“ Some change took place in the supremacy of the Church, 
and in 325 A.D. we find Bishop John signing the Acts of the 
Council of Nicaea as ‘ Bishop of Persia and Great India.’ 
Whether the Council of Nicaea conferred on Bishop John the 
supremacy of the Eastern Churches, or whether he already 
possessed it, we do not know. 

“We find in 522 A.D. Persian Christians in South India. 
This was a time of religious revival in Persia. Missionaries 
were sent to all parts, and among others to South India too. 
Foreign co-religionists will always be welcome to an isolated 
set of Christians, and the Malabar Church may have welcomed 
the new settlers. But whether the Nestorian doctrines of the 
new-comers were equally welcome to them, we do not know. 
Anyhow the Persian connection continued for a long time, and 
the Nestorian influence lasted probably to the time of the 
Synod of Diamper in 1599 A.D.” 
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Christ’s Claims. 


(2 CORINTHIANS VIII. 5.) 


i a Me thine ear” — 


The Master’s voice came, sounding 
. Across the river of my life one day. 
It spoke of outpoured gifts, of grace abounding ; 
And what was I that I could say Him “ Nay,” 
When He desired that I should show my love, 
Setting His claims all other claims above ? 


“Give Me thy gola”— 


The Master spoke so sweetly, 
It seemed but joy to do His dear command ; 
But hard it proved to yield my purse completely, 
And often doubting, self held back my hand. 
Faith said, “ Trust God, He knows what thou canst give ; 
Pour forth thy life that other souls may live.” 


“Give Me thy time’— 
Yes, Lord! a liberal share, 
But still an hour—a day—from year to year 
I would reserve, from labour and from prayer, 
To do my will. Although Thy will be dear, 
Yet—leave me free to yield awhile to those 
Who beckon to rejoicing or repose. 


“Give Me thyself” — 


O voice that sounds for ever, 
Through pain or pleasure, calling unto rest, 
Make me Thine own, my God, and leave me never ; 
In Thee abiding only souls are blest. 
I am Thy vessel : with Thy spirit fill 
My emptiness, through me do all Thy will. 


“Give Me thy dear ones"— 
Blessed Lord, Thou showest 
The hardest sacrifice, the fiercest pain, 
Yet—since each throb of love and grief Thou knowest, 
And, those we give, in Thee we find again, 
Take Thou myself, and all my life possess, 
Grant me Thyself to satisfy and bless. 


C. MaupD BATTERSBY. 
Cromlyn, Rathowen, Ireland. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


THE Rév. John Milton Brown, who has been elected to 
succeed the Rev. F. W. Macdonald at the Mission House next 
year, is a missionary of thirty-five years’ standing. He entered 
the ministry in 1865, and, after a year at the Theological 
Institution, was sent out to the Mission field. For seventeen 
years he laboured in Ceylon. In 1883 he was transferred to 
Calcutta, and for eighteen years he administered the affairs of 
that district. He returned home in 1901, and was appointed to 
the charge of the London garrison. Last year the Rev, Marshall 
Hartley’s election as President of the Conference, and the 
absence of Rev. F. W. Macdonald in Australasia, made it 
necessary to obtain some assistance at the Mission House, and 
Mr. Brown was appointed temporary Secretary. 

The statistics given in the newly-published report of the 
Society show a steady increase in membership, amounting to 
4,811 church members, 3,610 probationer members, 4,838 
Sunday scholars, 253 preaching placcs, and 434 unpaid helpers. 
The total membership now amounts to 75,117, with 2,710 
preaching places, 237 white missionaries, 203 native ministers, 
and 3,529 paid agents. South and West Africa have the 
largest number of members, the latter counting over 22,000, 
and the former over 20,000. But the largest number of Sunday 
school children are found in the Indian and Ceylon schools, 
amounting respectively to 31,212 and 30,730. 
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The 3ewish Girl. 


By Rev. E. Payson HAMMOND. 


LITTLE Jewish girl, about eleven years old, having a 
A good memory, learned, from hearing the Christian 
children repeat them, many Christian hymns and 
passages from the New Testament. Coming from school one 
day, she looked downcast and sad, and, on her mother asking 
the reason, the child burst into tears. The mother asked if 
she had behaved badly at school. The child said she had not, 
but she was afraid her mother would be angry if she confessed 
why she was crying. 


‘‘T shall not be angry,” said the mother; “tell me what is © 


the matter, and don't fear.” 

The child said: ‘“ Well, mother, I will tell you. For the last 
fortnight the Christian girls have been learning such beautiful 
verses about Jesus, and such beautiful sayings of His about 
little children and His love for them, that by hearing them so 
often, I have learned them and want to say them too, like my 
companions ; but father tells me it is a sin to speak of Jesus, 
and that I am not to do so. Oh! why can’t I do like my 
school-fellows, and learn their nice lessons too ? ” 

Her mother wished to hear the verses, so the little girl 
repeated several Christian hymns, and many verses from the 
Old and New Testaments, about the birth and life of Jesus 
Christ. While this was going on, the father came in. He 
listened with great surprise, and then said: 

“ This is the consequence of sending her to that Christian 
school. I knew harm would come of it.” 

“Well,” said the mother, “at any rate Esther has learned 
no harm, and Jesus must have been a very good man. Don’t 
take her away yet.” 

The father promised, but said: ‘You mark my words; she 
will not continue to be a Jewess if she stays in that school.” 

The child remained, and was allowed to learn all that her 
companions were taught. She repeated to her mother, and 
often to her father, all that she learned ; and one day, Esther, 
her father and mother were all baptized as believers in Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and their God. 


~— 





Cows. 


Do you like cows? I do not. Only the other day a cow that 
lives in our big garden ran at its mistress’s little girl and 
tossed her. And then its horn caught in her plaited hair, and 
so it tossed her again. Poor litttle girl! Here in India 
people are not afraid of cows. They walk about in the 
streets, and no-one ties them up. I asked a lady why, and she 
said they were holy. But they look just like other cows. 

Some people beg for cows and then eat the things them- 
selves. You see them leading a cow about through the 
bazaar, and they stop before all the shops and wait till the 
people give them rice or grain or something. Some of these 
cows have clothes on them, and all sorts of odd pieces of 
coloured stuffs. I think they must be very warm ; it is so 
hot here. 
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Sometimes they put a stone cow inside the 
Hindu temples. These cows always sit look- 
ing at the idols inside the temple. I should 
get tired of looking at such ugly things ; 
but they are only stone. Just think of 
worshipping a stone cow or bull! Please 
pray for the Hindu girls in my school who 
do not know any better. Pray every night, 
and when you see a cow. 
ao I will tell you something I saw this week. 
' ‘There was a big cow tied by a Hindu temple. 
She was eating hay. Standing by her wasa 
grown-up man with his hands together, as 
we put our hands when we pray. And, would 
you believe it? He was praying to that lazy 
cow. Poor man! It was a sad sight. As 
he prayed, a Hindu woman came along, 
and she caught hold of the cow's tail. (I 
should have been afraid she would kick, but the cow only 
went on eating.) Then, with the hairy end of the tail, this 
woman dusted her face and body and arms, in such a solemn 
way, as if she were in church. I asked when I got home 
what it all meant. Someone told me the cow was holy, and 
so the woman thought it made her holy to go and touch that 
cow. I wished I could tell all these poor Hindus about our 
Lord Jesus.—A Misstonary. 


Tearnee Goad y: 
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H Missionary Potato. 


Dip you ever hear the story of two American boys who had 
no money, and wanted to help Missions ? They found a 
otato—this was ail they had to work with, but they carried 
it home, cut it up, and planted it in a nice spot, and took extra 
care of it. God sent His dew and sunshine to make that 
potato flourish, and when harvest came the boys dug up forty- 
one good, sound potatoes. At the next meeting the potatoes, 
carefully washed, were taken by the boys, and on each potato 
was a paper pasted, with these words written in their best 
hand :— 


“ This is a missionary potato ; its price is ten cents. 
It is from the best stock known ; it will only be sold 
to one who is willing to take a pledge that he will 
plant it in the spring, and give everyone of its chil- 
dren to Missions. 


“ (Signed) 
“JAMES AND STEPHEN HOLT.” 


Each of these two boys had more than eight shillings for 
the collection when the plate went round that afternoon, and 
the missionary potatoes are still, I expect, growing and multi- 
plying. If any of you are very poor, and have nothing to give 
in money, can you not be as ingenious as these boys in 
America? Can you make your gardens missionary gardens ? 
Can you get pennies for bunches of primroses? Remember, 
God makes us all able to do something for Him.—Homes of the 
East. 





“AH Little Child Shall Dead Them.” 


THE first missionaries to the Eskimo tound them terribly 
low down. They were ugly dwarfs, whose minds and hearts 
were even worse than their bodies. They refused to be 
helped. One day a little baby girl came into the home of one 
of the missionaries, John Beck. Then the cold, icy hearts 
of the Eskimo began to melt. When the poor mothers 
heard her, as she grew older, singing hymns, they wanted 
their little children to sing them too, and so they began 
to learn the simple songs about Jesus which the missionaries 
had written in their language. From that time the work 
of the missionaries began to succeed 
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Seplember 13th.— YORUBA Mission : A wonderful work for 
God has been done by the C.M.S. in this part of West Africa. 
The headquarters of the Mission for many years is Lagos, 
which is a large and important town, with a population of 

*50,000 natives. The place is divided into six parishes, each 
with its Church, Sunday, and day schools; and some have 
district Mission chapels attached. One of these parishes is 
said to be on the site of a slave market. All these churches 
are worked by native’clergymen ; the members number about 
3,000 ; and adding to this the members of other Missions, the 
number of professing Christians in Lagos probably stands at 
7,000. Contrasting this splendid record of missionary work 
with the terrible condition of Lagos fifty years ago, when 
slavery and heathenism ruled everywhere around the district, 
what cause we have to praise God for His goodness | 
Amongst the many different kinds of classes held in the Lagos 
Churches, is one of special interest, called “The Backsliders’ 
Class.” Many are the temptations surrounding those who 
come out of heathenism into the uphill walk of the Christian 
life, and it sometimes happens that converts slip back again 
into heathen ways; in this class many such wanderers have 
lovingly been brought back into the narrow way. May we not 
find here a special point for our. prayers and sympathy ? and 
thus we, too, may be the means of winning a weak brother or 
sister in a distant land. Of course, this work in Lagos is 
entirely self-supporting ; and indeed a vigorous missionary 
work is being carried on by these Christians in regions 
beyond. In the district of Ijebu, ten years ago, there was not 
a single Christian, and great opposition met any attempt to 
win an entrance for the Gospel. But to-day, one hundred and 
twenty active Mission stations may be found there, and there 
are over 7,000 people able to read the Word of God, while the 
professing, baptized Christians are numbered by the thousand. 
Let us continue in prayer that this mighty Word of God may 
spread in all directions, till all the remaining heathenism is 
swept away by its light. 


September 20th.— INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR THE SOUTH SEAS : 
It is cheering to learn that the work of training students goes 
steadily forward, and that a higher standard of sensitiveness 
regarding right and wrong is being reached by the Christians. 
At the same time in New Guinea and many of the other 
islands the mass of the people live in abject poverty and filth, 
and many of the missionaries are feeling that Industrial 
Christian Missions are sorely needed, worked by Christian 
men, to raise these poor people. Mr. Walker, of New Guinea, 
is floating such a scheme, and should have our earnest prayers 
that all may be done to the glory of God. 


Seplember 22nd.—JAPAN : In praying for Japan to-day, we 
may give thanks for a wonderful blessing that has come upon 
the Bishop Poole Girls’ School, in Osaka. In an interesting 
letter, Miss Tristram tells how, during some special Mission 
services, the power of the Holy Spirit was felt wondrously by 
all. Large numbers of the girls have borne testimony in a 
sincere and simple way to the saving and cleansing and 
strengthening power of Christ. And the fruit of the Spirit is 
being witnessed in changed lives—in unselfishness, thought- 
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fulness for others, personal efforts 
> to win others for Jesus, and in 
z ax keen love for Bible study and 
; g- prayer. Let us join our friends in 
© ~ Japan in praise for all these tokens 
of the Spirit’s presence. 
September 26th. — EDUCATION 
IN INDIA: The last Indian census 
revealed some interesting facts as 
to the advance of education in 
India, specially as regards girls ; 
it is still a sad tact that only about 
seven women in every thousand 
can read and write, but it is en- 
couraging to know that one girl 
in every forty-six of school-going 
age is now under instruction, 
while five years ago the proportion 
was only one in fifty-six. It is not surprising that Christian 
women are more educated than any others, about one in 
forty being able to read, while of Hindus and Mohammedans 
the proportion is only about one in 200 and one in 300 re- 
spectively. These statistics give cause for both thanksgiving 
and prayer, and so do the reports of several girls’ high schools 
in Bombay, Poona, and other parts. Miss Wilson writes 
from Girgaum : “ The work of the training classes and schools 
has gone on well. I do feel that the influence of 
Christian teaching is evident in the lives both of our Christian 
and non-Christian children.” A Parsi gentleman visiting 
the Victoria High School, at Poona, said: ‘“ We have nothing 
of this sort in our community. These children are fortunate ; 
instruction and religion are given them side by side, and so 
they can discern right from wrong.” And he added, “TI love 
the Bible. I was taught in a Mission school, and cannot forget 
what I learned there.” Pray.that the leaven may work till 
all India knows and loves God's word. 






CLARA BENHAM. 
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Samoa. 


THE ist of March, 1go00, was an important date in Samoan 
history. Previous to that time the little group had chiefly 
been known to the outside world as the adopted land of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, or for the petty inter-tribal warfares, 
which were a frequent menace to the peace of the three great 
Powers which had interests there—Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States. Towards the end of 1899 it was announced 
that Great Britain, Germany, and the United States had come 
to a mutual agreement, by which Germany was to take over 
the larger part of the Samoan group, and the United States 
the remainder, including the important harbour of Pangopango. 
Great Britain received compensating privileges elsewhere. 

The German flag was raised on March Ist, 1900, in the 
presence of large crowds of Samoans and the resident white 
population. Bishop Broyer, of the Marist Brother Mission, 
and the Rev. J. W. Hills, of the London Missionary Society, 
conducted the religious service. His Excellency, Dr. Solf, the 
first governor, read the Imperial proclamation of annexation, 
and delivered a speech suitable to the occasion. 

On the following day there were processions of the various 
Missionary Societies and Schools to the Governor's residence, 
after which loyal addresses were prescnted. The London 
Missionary Society’s procession included students of the Malua 
Institution, where natives are trained for the Samoan ministry 
and missionary work in New Guinea and other islands of the 
Pacific. Missionaries, native pastors, and boys of the various 
schools walked in procession to the number of 700. 

His Excellency the Governor, a few days later, wrote express- 
ing his appreciation of the desire of the London Missionary 
Society to become “a powerful factor in conserving loyalty, 
peace, and civilization in Samoa,” and expressing his “ utmost 
confidence that your thankworthy endeavours to assist the 
Government will be successful.” —Sunday Circle. 
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Reviews. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF THE PENTATEUCH. By the late 
JoHN SEALY TownNsEeND. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. 58. (Marshall Brothers.) 


The heat of the Colenso controversy, over forty years ago» 
was the occasion of the first appearance of this volume. -The 
present editor has carefully’ removed those portions of the 
original work which had reference to that event, and formed 
one of the many answers to the Bishop. As issued, therefore, 
in this revised form the book can be better judged from the 
point of view of its permanent value, and be read by those to 
whom, with the lapse of time, the once absorbing discussion is 
but a phase of theological history. The author, with a breadth 
of learning and a legal acuteness, maintains both the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch and the Mosaic authorship. He relies 
wholly on the testimony of Pagan and Jewish writers, passing 
by Christian opinion, to prove his position. In thus restricting 
himself he exhibits a strong judicial mind and materially helps 
the force of his arguments. A consideration of the religion 
and morality of ancient nations throws us back on the internal 
evidence in favour of the traditional view. Then Mr. Town- 
send, in order to estimate the value of the other testimony he 
intends to adduce, examines briefly, but critically, the standing 
of thirteen authors of antiquity, with the historical and literary 
material they had at their command. The competency of 
these witnesses being established, the two great events of the 
Deluge and the Exodus are selected for treatment along the 
lines laid down. The striking records which profane history 

ields in regard to these are drawn upon, and make very 
instructive and interesting reading. The same careful—and, 
to our mind, conclusive—reasoning is used in dealing with the 
question of authorship. Two other chapters are included, and 
the general question of the historical truthfulness of the books 
isreviewed. The writer brings to his subject a trained intellect 
and a competent knowledge not always found in laymen who 
write on theological questions. 





HOSEA. 
GOSPEL. 
Brothers.) 


The publishers have commenced a new series of handbooks, 
under the title of “Our Bible Hour,” and these are the first 
two issues. We observe that in the case of Dr. Waller’s 
volume it also belongs to a series—being No. I of ‘“‘ Notes on 
the Twelve Lesser Prophets,” to be continued by the same 
author. The writer regards the minor prophetical books as the 
satellites to the four greater, and this idea of grouping is ver 
helpful. Dr. Waller’s comments are discerning and practical. 
We shall look forward with interest to the appearance of his 
further studies. Mr. M’Intyre, using the title of “ The Word” 
given to our Lord in John’s Gospel, speaks of Him as “The 
Creator Word,” “The Incarnate Word,” “ The Word of Wel- 
come,” and “ The Resurrection Word.” His “thoughts” are 
simple but useful, and the little volume will make a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon companion. 


By CuHarces H. Watcer, D.D. 
By Davip M. M’INTyRE. 
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OUR congratulations are offered to Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Hodge, of the Victoria Gospel Press, Buenos Aires, on the 
birth of ason. The interesting event occurred on August gth, 
at Fulham, S.W. 





SPANISH RELIGIOUS TRACT & BOOK SOCIETY. 


A large number of well-illustrated Tracts and Books have been published by the 
above Society, under the direction of the Rev. L. Lopez Rodriguez, of the Figueras 
Mission, Spain. The writers and translators being Spanish, the errors of literal 
translation are avoided, greatly adding to the value and accuracy of the Spanish 
Tract Society's publications. 

Object : The diffusion of the Gospel. Those interested in Christ's work in Spain, 
South America, Philippines, and Cuba, would do well to send orders for Tracts and 


Books to DIRBCTOR, at Figueras, Prov. Gerona, Spain. 
Catalogues supplied Gratis. Specimen Packet 6d., post free, 
APPEALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDEO. 
Hon. Treas., GENERAL BATTERSBY, Lyncroft, Weybridge. 
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C.aD.. Hotes. 


HE C.M.S. Report is now in the hands of the 
| subscribers, It isa wonderful record of mission- 
ary work, and should be read by all who are advocating 
the cause of Christ in heathen lands, 


e 2 # s s 


The usual Autumn Farewell Meetings of the Church 
Missionary Society will take place in Exeter Hall on Sept. 
29th and 30th. On the former date good-bye will be 
said to the missionaries going out or returning to Africa, 
the Punjab, West and South India, Ceylon, and 
Mauritius. On the following day there will be a special 
service of Holy Communion in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
Street, at 11 a.m., when an address will be given by 
Bishop Cassels (of Western China). At Exeter Hall, at 
seven o’clock the same evening, the missionaries for 
Egypt, Palestine, Bengal, United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, China, and Japan, will be taken leave of. 

¢ e * 
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Through the kindness of a friend the committee of 
the Church Missionary Society have been able to send 
to India an expert operator, for the purpose of securing 
photographs to be reproduced as “ Living Pictures,” 
the object being to depict realistically to C.MLS. 
audiences in the coming winter and spring the condition 
and needs of heathendom. After Christmas the Home 
Organization Department of the Society hope to be able 
to book engagements for meetings illustrated from real 
life by the cinematograph ; but such engagements must 
be restricted to large halls. 

© o ° ° | 

The great cathedral church, Mengo, the capital of 
Uganda, was consecrated by Bishop Tucker on June 
21st. The Ven. Archdeacon Walker, of the Church 
Missionary Society, says that on the morning of the 
consecration, when the doors were opened, an immense 
crowd of people who had been waiting some time 
rushed in, and it was with difficulty the doorkeeper 
prevented an accident. About 3,000 people were ad- 
mitted ; the rest (some 5,000) had to remain outside, 
The King of Uganda and King Edward VII.’s Com- 
missioners were present. 


The Church Missionary Society has lost a faithful 
pastor in the death at Mombasa, on July 4th, of the Rev. 
W.H. Jones. Mr. Jones, who was an African, of the 
Yao tribe, was rescued from a slave-ship, and sent to 
Nasik, in India, where he was educated. He eventually 
returned to Africa as a missionary, and was ordained 
by Bishop Hannington in 1885. In the summer of the 
same year he started with the Bishop on his journey to 
Uganda. After the murder of Hannington, in Busoga, 
Jones, who had been left with part of the caravan in 
Kavirondo, led the men the five hundred miles back to the 
coast, the guide carrying aloft the blue flag so often seen 
at missionary exhibitions with the word worked on it in 
white letters, “‘ Ichabod.” A LAYWORKER, 
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ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 


Pence Association and Information Bureau. 
—~ > 3 
OFFICES—Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


President = ° ° ° SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
Treasurer - = - = JOHN JACKSON, Esq. 


Secretary -—WM. ROGER JONES. 
MoTTO— Every Little Helps." BAS®IS—“ Carey's Weekly Penny.” 


OsvEcTs— 


1. To Promote the Work of aera eag 8 the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over £28,000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over £5,000 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3,000 for Indian Famine relief. 

Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
donations on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer's Kingdom 
solicited. 

Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
icased ‘London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 


Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WERK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 

Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 

Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. issues 
“Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 





AA... Wews and Rotes. 


A Portmanteau Text.—‘ Gop Is ABLE to give you an overflowing 
measure of ALL good gifts ; that ALL you want of EVERY kind may be 
supplied at ALL times! And you may give of your abundance to EVERY 
good work.” Such is Conybeare and Howson’s translation of II. 
Cor. ix. 8, and there are many at home, and more especially abroad, 
who have proved the God-ward side of this text to be founded on His 
unchangeable word, ‘‘ Hath He not said,and shall He not doit?’ The 
latter part of the text, man’s side of the account, is generally unheeded, 
though every Mission Secretary is aware that there is a little band of 
Christian givers whose names are known and valued, and where they 
have been called home to their great reward, their memories are treasured 
in every ‘‘ Receipt of custom.’ As the number of Missions to all classes 
of people increase, as God's ambassadors respond promptly to the Mace- 
donian cry, it is evident that those only who adopt the Divine plan of 
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systematic giving, and treasure ‘‘ the Lord's purse,’ will be able to carry 
out the Divine order, ‘‘ Give of your abundance TO EVERY GOOD WORK.” 


* * 2 + * * 


A Cat on the Hospital Staff.—The celebrated dog at Nasik— 
‘‘ the Honble. Mr. Grub''—will have to look to his laurels. His rival, pussie, 
is coming on the scene of action. Miss Darley, of the C.M.S., writes :— 

Kien-Ning, Fuh-Kien. 
June 17th, 1904. 

DEAR MR. JONES,—Very many thanks for your letter written May 6th, 
with its most welcome promise of my little blind ‘‘ Sian-Bi's "' support, 
for which I am most truly grateful. He is the happiest little boy 
imaginable, almost never cries, and has heaps of little ways of amusing 
himself. These few days he hugs and drums on an old, empty condensed- 
milk tin, and finds great delight in it. Yesterday I overheard him say to 
a group of heathen visitors, who were questioning him, ‘‘ When I came 
here first I could not walk, nor speak, nor use my chop-sticks. Now I 
very much can do all these, only my eyes must always be blind, but the 
sisters say in heaven they will be quite light,—there no darkness." 

This is Friday evening—what we have learnt to call our ‘‘ leper day,” 
as we always spend the afternoon in their village. We had rather a sad 
time to-day, so many of them were ill and weak with the heat—our short 
extreme cold and now the long months of heat try them dreadfully. 
To-day the heat in their little church must have been over 100 degrees. 
I wonder whether other lepers suffer from rats as ours do here. Their 
poor feet get so dreadfully bitten at night; badly bitten before they feel tt. 
One poor woman's very diseased feet were dreadfully bitten last night, 
and she said: ‘I felt nothing until they shook my quilt." Another man 
wisely keeps a cat tied to his bed- post. 

Since the confirmation in May one man has died—a dear, good, quiet 
man,—with the disease badly in his throat and feet. We were so glad for 
him—his weary lifeover. Whata heaven theirs must be! ... . 


M. E. DARLEY. 


* * * + * * 


Please Pray with us for these Needs.—I. The A.N.M.U. 
requires at once £18 for passages of Mr. and Mrs. Von Gross to 
Alexandria, Egypt, with the view, later on, of going into the Sudan. 
The Society also asks for £20 towards the outfit and expenses of Rev. 
and Mrs. Herbert Halliwell, sailing in the coming autumn to Bombay. 

II. H.M. Government has granted our missionary, the Rev. John S. 
Aaron, worlng among the Tamil-speaking classes in Burmah, a piece of 
land 2s5oft. x 350ft., with the proviso that a Missionary Hall, 2oft. x 4oft., 
be erected upon it by January next. Sixty pounds are already in hand, 
and we require at least £130 more. The native Christians have given 
liberally. The first sermon our brother heard when applying person- 
ally as a candidate to the Committee was preached in East London 
Tabernacle by the Rev. Archibald Brown from the text, ‘‘ Anoint Aaron 
to minister unto Me.” 

III. We have not yet been able to send Dr. and Mrs. Batstone, of our 
new Medical Mission, Bidar, Scinde, any part of the £75 they asked for 
for the following necessities: A. The sum of £22 for customs duty on the 
drugs, instruments, etc. B. £25 for a bullock-tonga for Mrs. Batstone’s 
use. C. £28 to erect the new dispensary. Anerror in the June issue 
must be apologized for. Weasked for £75 for the tonga, although, in 
the accompanying leaflet, we gave the correct cost, £25. The first 
amount was the total sum required. It is a far more serious matter that 
the expenditure of a five-pound note in posting printed particulars of 
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this ies new work in the Nizam's Territory has only produced the 
small response of £10 3s. 

We must hold over other needs brought to our notice by the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer. 


*& + « * . « 


Married.—On July 2oth, at Nottingham, Mr. Bernard Von Gross to 
Miss Saidie Huthwaite. 


+ * * « * * 


Sailed.—On August 18th, Mr. Robert Brown, to Blantyre, British 
Central Africa. 


* * * * * * 


In our July issue we gave a view of the Leper Church at Mungeli. 
We now show a general view of the Asylum. Each building has a 
double row of rooms opening on to the compound. Of the 77 lepers 
(41 men, 34 women, and two children), we have to report that 57 are 
Christians, 19 more having been baptized during 1903. £300 was the 
outlay incurred last year, and this amount was exactly met by our col- 
lections. Now Mr. and Mrs. Gordon plead for the gift of a well, as the 
lepers are prohibited from using the village spring. 

Miss Grant-Jones, of our Ludhiana Memorial Asylum (see August 
Notes) writes :— 


June 16th, rgo4. 


There are twelve inmates in the Asylum—four women and eight men. 
All are crippled but one man and one woman. One old woman, about 
seventy years old, is in a horrible condition, having lost fingers and toes, 
and has not been able to leave her room since Christmas day, when she 
was Carried out to take part in the little service in the afternoon and 
share in the gifts kind friends had sent from England. I allow her an 
extra allowance for opium, as her suffering is terrible at times. It is 
wonderful how contented and bright she usually keeps. This is Mai 
Laohmi. 

There is an exceedingly nice couple in the Asylum—Marcus and his 
wife Rukko. He wastrained as a teacher by the L.M.S. in Almorah, and 
worked for them several years, for he is quite crippled having lost nearly 
all his fingers and toes. They have a dear little girl, about sixteen 
months old, who has been taken away from her parents to try and save 
her. This little one is cared for in the Mission Hospital, where she is a 
great pet with the sister and nurses. I take her to see her parents 
every few weeks, and it is so touching to see the clinging love of the 
parents. 

In January, at one of the Sabbath services, these poor people gave 
Rs. 3 for the Bible Society. Only seven are Christians, the rest being 
Mohammedans and one a sweeper. 

The Plague Camp has been quite near the Asylum, and during the time 
sick people were there, Joti, our teacher, and others too, did not hesitate 

to go and preach to the sick, mostly Hindus and 

Brave Lepers. Mohammedans. They knew it was a great risk for 

them to go to such a place with their open sores, 
but that did not deter them. There are two services for them every 
Sabbath, to which all the inmates come without any pressure being 
brought to bearon them. At the afternoon service they are taught the 


International Sunday School lesson. Last year, two of the men, Joti and 


Marcus, went up for the All India Examination in these lessons and 
passed with credit. Every second month the Communion is administered 
to them. 

What causes me most anxiety is, that they have so little to occupy 
them during the week. There is no well so that they could grow a few 
vegetables and flowers for themselves. The only well near belongs to the 
hamlet I mentioned, and this belongs to the Mohammedans, and the 
Christians are not allowed to go near it. 

I trust you may find this account interesting. 


Faithfully yours, 
ELLEN A. GRANT-JONES. 


* % * # # # 


A Missionary Martyred.—Since 1896, when we had the privi- 
lege of finding passage money and outfit for the Rev. Marcus G. Daniels, 
we have continued to hear encouraging reports of his life and conduct 
from Dr. Cochran and Mr. Shedd, of the Armenian Mission, at Urmia. 
It is, therefore, with sincere regret that we have to record that he has 
met his death at the hands of a bigoted Muslim chieftain. Miss Robin- 
son, of Pondicheri, was the first name on our roll of martyrs. and 
now we deplore another earnest Bureau worker called to suffer a 
violent death because his deeds were righteous and his brothers’ 
were evil. 

* # # * # * 


Pondicheri.—Miss Jessie Porter has taken up the mantle of the 
translated saint in Pondicheri. This important town is the capital 
of the French possessions in India, and has been almost over- 
looked so far as being provided with spiritual privileges. Some 
years ago our Committee transferred to this city a lady who 
had been workihg very successfully among the Roman Catholics 
in Lombardy, but she found that the antipathy to Protestant 
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doctrine was more pronounced there than even in Italy. After five 
years’ of constant conflict with the Roman hierarchy, she was attacked 
by a Catholic convert, and after a short illness succumbed. In God's 
providence, Miss Robinson’s mantle has been taken up by Miss Jessie 
Porter, a sister of two workers well-known in the Mission fields of 
London and India, but she writes that this is the hardest field in which 
she has hitherto been engaged. The priests hinder her work in every 
possible manner, and have made it impossible for her to rent a decent 
building. The only course that seems practicable is to buy a house and 
piece of land, and for this about £800 or £1,000 would be required. 
The house—a small bungalow—would be used as a branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. and for ordinary work of the Mission, and a room would be 
set apart for the captains and officers on board the English ships visiting 
the town in large numbers, who at present have no place in which to 
meet together except the public-houses.. The Roman Catholics are 
building several Churches, and it must be the Lord's will that at least 
one lighthouse should be erected to exhibit the Gospel light in this 
priest-ridden place, containing about 175 ooo precious souls. 

Something must be done speedily if Miss Porter is not to be driven 
out of the town, as the only accommodation she can find at present is 
very insanitary, and pressure is brought to bear on the landlord to 
prevent him doing any repairs. 

The All Nations Missionary Union hopes to hold a sale of Indian 
curios and articles of native workmanship early in November, and we 
would thankfully hear from any lady who would open her drawing-room 
for a similar sale, with missionary addresses. 


* * * # * # 


Annual Rally.—We hope to welcome a large gathering of our 
subscribers and collectors, on November sth, to both the afternoon and 
evening meetings. Among those who aré expected to speak are the 
Rev. C. T. Collyer, with his stories of wonderful conversions in Korea; 
Mr. Thomas A. Bailey, of Bombay; Mr. Musa Bhai; the Rev. W. 
Pettigrew, of Manipur; and others. All should pray that the Holy 
Spirit may preside at these gatherings. 


¥ * * * # € 


To our Foreign and Australian Members.—orders can be 
booked for : 1. ALL NATIONS Missionary Block Calendar for 1905, ts. each. 
2. ALL NATIONS coloured sheet Almanac, 1d. (a wonderful triumph of 
the modern Press, combining the Gospel for at home and abroad). 
3. A sixpenny packet of six missionary postcards. (See illustration.) 





THEIR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


(Sample of new Missionary Postcards. 
Sixpence, post free.) 


* * + * * * 


Six in a Packet, 


N.B.—P.H.C., Pinner, is thanked for 5s. for new Medical Mission, 
Bidar. A.G., too, for 5s. for leper work. 
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ne Bible —s in Russia. 


of the world-wide work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which has become 
a household name throughout the Russian 
Empire. The privileges which are accorded 
to the Society’s agents and colporteurs in 
this land stand out in marked contrast to 
the hindrances that beset the Bible workers in some 
districts—even in civilized Europe. For instance, a 
valuable concession is) made through the Railway 
Department, whereby no charge is made for freight- 
age of the Society's books on any of the railways of the 
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SIBERIA IN 
(The Street in front of the Bible Society's Depit at Ehaterinburg.) 


Empire, whether State Railways or those owned bv 
private companies. Thus, to whatsoever point in the 
Empire the railway has penetrated, the Society can 
send its Scriptures carriage free; and from whatever 
country the consignment is sent, once it crosses the 
frontier and is upon Russian lines, the railway charges 
cease. And this is all the more noticeable since the 
Society’s output of Scriptures for Russia is heavy. 
More than one railway, in meeting the ordinary 
demands of the work, carries not less than a hundred 
tons a year for the Bible Society. Equally generous 
concessions are also granted by several shipping com- 
panies in the White Sea, the Black Sea, and on the 
Russian rivers. 

The Customs Department exempts the Society’s books 
from certain taxes, which would otherwise be a con- 
siderable item in the Society’s expenditure. 

Special mention must be made of the free tickets 
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A STEAMER ON LAKE BAIKAL, TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


(Preparing to ship a train). 


granted for the use of the Society’s colporteurs upon the 
State Railways, which enable them to travel anywhere 
and always upon the lines in question. In a number of 
the towns the tramway companies grant similar facilities 
to the colporteurs, and the shipping companies are in 
no way behind. On many lines second class rail and 
steamer tickets are issued to the Society’s agents and 
sub-agents free of cost. 

_ Last year the Society had seventy colporteurs at work 
in Russia, who sold 206,125 copies. In addition to these, 
fifteen colporteurs were at work in Siberia, who sold 
31,358 copies. In no country is the colporteur’s work 
more characteristic than in the Empjre of the Czar—a 
vast expanse of scattered hamlets accessible only by 
long journeys from little railway stations, or from quiet 
landing stages on the great waterways, which are the 
roads of the Empire. He journeys 
from village to village, attends local 
fairs and markets, and penetrates to 
outlying hamlets where a book is a 
rarity and his coming is a break in 
the monotony of rural life. 

In 1902 a colporteur spent the sum- 
mer travelling among the Chuvash vil- 
lages, in the valley of the Volga, the 
Bible Society having issued a new 
edition of the four Gospels and Acts 
in Chuvash, as well as a Psalter. He 
tells how in one place after another, 
when it became known that he had a 
new edition of these Scriptures, the 
people crowded round him, greedy for 
the books. The demand for these 
Scriptures was not satished by the 
6,000 copies of which each edition 
was composed, and before the summer 
was ended there was not a book left to 
give to the Chuvash who were asking 
for more. 

In 1901 a colporteur made an eleven 
weeks’ tour down the Lena, a Siberian 
river 3,000 miles long, visiting Yakutsk, 
“the coldest city in the world,” and 
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selling Gospels in their own language to 
the Yakuts in the villages along the 
banks. Part of the way he and his 
wife, with half a ton of Scriptures, 
travelled on an open raft. ‘I was 
afraid,” he writes, ‘‘to take anyone 
with us, so many cases of robbery had 
occurred thereabouts. Our hands were 
all in blisters ; still it was better than 
having anyone with us whom we could 
not trust. I generally slept from 11 p.m. 
until 2 a.m., my wife watching. As soon 
as it was dawn she lay down and slept.” 

Last year the same colporteur and 
another made a record journey of 1,125 
miles in an open boat down the river 
Angara. The journey took them over 
four months, during which they sold 
1,076 books. The result may seem 
small numerically, but it must be re- 
membered that the colporteurs were 
fulfilling most directly the aim and 
object of the Society by carrying the 
Word of God into remote corners far off the beaten 
highway, to dull and hopeless homes, scattering the 
good seed in the knowledge that some will assuredly 
bear fruit. 

In many of the villages only one or two of the 
peasants were able to read. During the journey the 
men travelled inland from Ribnaya, through the virgin 
forest, to visit some gold mines, where they were warmly 
received by the managers, and sold £15 worth of 
Scriptures in the course of a fortnight. They tramped 
back to Ribnaya, having travelled no less than 200 
miles on foot. This is just an indication of the work 
the colporteurs are doing. 

Mention must be made of the Society’s free grants to 
convicts and prisoners in Siberia. At Cheljabinsk the 
colporteur boards the trains conveying these men into 
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exile, and after explaining to them by whom he is sent, 
and for what purpose, he says: ‘‘Who wishes to 
possess all for himself this Word of God?” After 
proving that the applicants can read, the colporteur 
gives them either a copy of the four Gospels, or of the 
Psalms. 

At the present moment special interest attaches to 
the Society’s work among the Russian troops. At this 
same junction, Cheljabinsk, Colporteur Michailoff has 
been busily engaged distributing copies gratis to the 
soldiers as the transport trains go through on their way 
to the Far East. On every hand the books were 
received with gratitude, the officers showing the 
colporteur every courtesy and themselves aiding him 
in the distribution. Some most interesting accounts 
have been received describing these distributions. A 
sub-agent wrote on May 2th: ‘At present, three to 
five transport trains pass here daily, and the Generals 
and officers accompanying the troops take the liveliest 
interest in the distribution of the Scriptures. On the 
16th inst. a train with 600 soldiers stopped here on its 
way East. The Colonel ordered the troops to form up 
in a line, and he helped me to distribute the copies. 
When he had finished, he ordered the military band to 
play. Before bidding me good-bye, the Colonel thanked 
the Bible Society for such a valuable gift to the men 
under his care. On the roth inst. General Tolmatchoff 
arrived, and hearing of the Scriptures the Bible Society 
had forwarded for gratuitous distribution, he called at 
the depot. I told him that I had already begun to 
distribute the books among the men of his regi- 
ment. The following day the General himself assisted 
me.” 

While distributing Gospels to the Russian troops at 
Tiumen, Siberia, one of our colporteurs had an interest- 
ing experience. Among the men were a father and son 
who had been called out to serve in the Reserves. The 
father, on receiving a Gospel from the colporteur, said to 
his son, “ Kiss this Book.” Then calling to his wife, 
who was waiting near, he handed her the copy, saying, 
‘See, this Book will take our place ; it will remain when 
we are absent; it will bring comfort. Do thou draw 
consolation and hope from it. Remember also to be 
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grateful to 
the Eng- 
lish Society 
which is so 
good as to 
give it to 
thee.” 

Another 
colporteur 
writes from 
Cheljab- 
insk, on 
July 21st: 
‘A General 
in com- 
mand of a 
regiment 
purchased 
a well- 
bound copy 
of the Bible 
for himself. 
He went 
through 
the train 
with me, 
and addres- 
sed the 
men as 
follows: 
‘See brothers, we have received many gifts at 
many stations, but the chief of them all was missing 
until we received this [holding up a copy of the Gospels 
and Psalms]. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
gives you this Book free; read it and especially study 
the Psalms. The gist Psalm is one that deserves our 
particular attention. It will cheer us on our long 
journey, and also help us on the field of battle.’ Turn- 
ing to me he then said : ‘We hereby tender to you as 
worker our sincere thanks, and to the Society whose 
imprint is on the title page.’” The total number of 
books given to the soldiers in Cheljabinsk alone, since the 
beginning of the war to the 23rd July, was 12,084 copies. 
But distributions have also been 
made in other centres. 

The Czarina has taken a personal 
interest in the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the sick and 
wounded soldiers, her scheme 
having special reference to the 
Russian troops in Manchuria. The 
Bible Society has already supplied 
Her Imperial Majesty with about 
17,000 copies, which have been 
dispatched to the Winter Palace. 
Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to command that the Bible 
Society be sincerely thanked for 
the service thus rendered, which 
has deeply touched Her Majesty. 

The total number of copies of 
the Scriptures circulated by the 
Bible Society last year in Russia 
and Siberia was 565,860 copies: 
these were in no less than sixty 
different languages. 
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By the Way. 


HE late Dr. J. L. Phillips, of the Indian Sunday 
School Union, was wont to call the sons and 
daughters of missionaries who entered the field them- 
selves, “India’s Own.” Born in the country, knowing 
and loving the people, none make better or more faithful 
workers. There are missionary 
families in the Indian field to the 
third and fourth generation. The 
Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Lawson, who 
have been twenty-two years in India, 
have raised a fine family of sons and 
daughters. When the parents felt 
called to leave the Society which had 
supported them, in order to establish 
an Industrial Mission on their own 
lines, the four elder children warmly 
co-operated, and undertook to work 
for their own support, while getting 
an education in the United States, 
with the ultimate object of joining 
their parents on the Mission field. 
' Someone expressed surprise to Mrs. 
Lawson when she said all her chil- 
dren were dedicated to God for the 
Mission field. It was suggested that 
she ought to be satisfied if one 
became a missionary. She replied, 
‘And for which of them only should 
I covet this great honour?” The 
industrial and evangelistic work at 
Pilibhit, North India, of which Mr. 
Lawson has laid the foundations, is 
having a time of much spiritual 
blessing. About fifteen of the orphan 
lads have recently confessed Christ, 
and the work is still going on. Mrs. Lawson, with rein- 
forcements for the field, will be in England during 
October on deputation work. She will be very grateful 
for openings for drawing-room and other meetings, and 
arrangements can be made through Mrs. Scotland, Elm- 
dene, Godalming, or Mrs. Dyer, ‘‘ Berachah,” Aldington, 
near Hythe, Kent. rae 


Tue trying climate of Sierra Leone claimed “ Nina ” 
Castle when she had spent but a year in the Foreign 
Mission field as the wife of the Rev. Harry Castle, 
C.M.S. missionary to the Temne country. The previous 
six-and-thirty years of her life had been full of happy 
usefulness in the homeland, first in the family, and then, 
as she advanced to womanhood, in the parish of St. 
John the Baptist, Ipswich, her native place. Her 
sunny disposition and healthy Christian life made her a 
means of much blessing, and the qualifications which 
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had proved so valuable in her varied work in 
an English parish stood her in good stead as 
she entered upon the new experiences of a 
-missionary’s loving, helpful partner. She 
herself had bright hopes of a life of service, 
and her friends entertained the same pros- 
pect, but her career was suddenly ended. 
The letters and journals she wrote during 
the twelve months of her life in Africa have 
been compiled by Miss Emily Symons—who, 
if we mistake not, is a C.E.Z.M. worker in 
China—and brought into a_nicely-issued 
volume, in a stiff white and gold cover, 
published at 1/- net by Messrs. Marshall Brothers. 
There is a vivacity about the style of writing which 
gives ita great charm. We see how deeply the work 
was loved, and can understand how it was that Mrs. 
Castle made for herself so warm a place in the hearts of 
her fellow-workers, even in so 
brief a period. This book is sure 
of a rapid sale among those who 
knew the author of the corres- 
pondence and diary it contains; 
it will commend itself also to 

others for the delightful nature of 

the sketches. There is a frontis- 

piece portrait, and a sympathetic 

preface by the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone. 


x 8 


MISSIONARY journalism has 
received a handsome recruit in 
The Foreign Field of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. It is a splendid 
pennyworth, and_ reflects the 
greatest credit on all responsible 
for its production. Miss Flora 
Klickmann, a member of the Bible 
Society’s literary staff, and a con- 
tributor to our pages this month, 
is its editor. The magazine takes 
the place of the old Musstonary 
Notices—which dated from 1816— 
and Work and Workers, a periodical 
of twelve years’ standing. The 
policy of thus issuing one journal, 
at a popular price, 1s a wise one, 
and undoubtedly the new arrangement will greatly 
strengthen the already revived interest in the work of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society among the members 
of the great Wesleyan Church. The magazine will not, 
however, be entirely limited to the doings of its own 
Missions. 

x «* * 


WE have received from several missionaries a request 
that we would drop a friendly reminder to those who 
invite missionaries to meetings concerning the matter 
of travelling expenses. Doubtless it is just from want 
of thought that these out-of-pocket sums are not 
offered, and we are quite sure that it will be very readily 
recognized that even where no collection is given or 
expected, at least missionaries should not be taxed with 
the costs of conveyance. Often these items are really a 
consideration to missionaries. Verb. sap. ! 
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jsrazil: Cerra da Santa Cruz. 


By Rev. W. LAWRENCE TWEEDIE (Brazil Mission). 


LTHOUGH at the present time considerably more atten- 
tion 1s being given to South America generally than has 
been the case for years, it is still “The Neglected Con- 

tinent.” When all the efforts being made to spread the Gospel 
in this vast region are added together, they amount to but little 
in cOmparison with the immensity of the area to be covered, 
and the amazing number of human souls to be reached, includ- 
ing the millions of Indians scattered throughout the fifteen 
republics which make up the Continent. 


Amongst the various Missions which find their spheres of © 


work in South America, the Brazil Mission, commonly known 
as “Help for Brazil,” is the oldest, and was, for a long time, 
the only Mission from the British Isles wholly engaged among 
the Portuguese-speaking natives of Brazil. Not yet has it 
attempted any definite wotk amongst the two millions of 
Indians who are divided into about one hundred and fifty dis- 
tinct tribes, and are scattered throughout this vast country, 
though found chiefly in the great tracts of virgin forest, and 
up the Western boundary, on the great waterway of the land. 

We say the oldest Mission, for although as an organization 
“ Help for Brazil” came into existence but twelve years ago, it 
was the outcome of a vigorous work commenced in the year 
1855 by the late Dr. Kalley, and carried on for many years by 
him, with great energy and devotion, and with many tokens of 
the Divine favour and blessing. Large and flourishing churches 
were gathered together in Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco, 
and these have in their turn reached out to the surrounding 
districts, where smaller churches have sprung up. 

Such are the conditions which surround all work for God in 
countries where Romanism exerts dominant sway over the 
souls and bodies of men, and such the penalties visited upon 
those who have the temerity to become renegade to the false 
faith—soul-destroying as it undoubtedly is—that during these 
past fifty years thousands have doubtless passed from time to 
eternity who, though knowing the truth of the Gospel and 
resting their hope for eternity upon it, have never made any 
public profession of their faith in Christ. Proof of this is not 
wanting, for it is no unusual thing to learn that on their dying 
beds, priestly ministrations have been refused by those who, 
though not known as believers, have yet been steadfast in their 
allegiance to that Lord through whose precious blood they had 
been cleansed from their sins. 

Only a few weeks ago a striking testimony reached us from 
one who, when near the end, declared that through the reading 
of a Bible given to her thirty years before by Dr. Kalley—when 
she had befriended the doctor and Mrs. Kalley by giving them 
Shelter from a big crowd of fanatical Romanists who were 
treating them very cruelly—she had been brought to the 
Lord. She died trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ alone for 
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THE NEw CHORCH, NITEROY, RIO JANBIRO. 


salvation. Another recent case was that of aman who had 
been sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for murder. - 
After having undergone about eight years of his sentence, he 
became very ill, and the Governor of the prison, seeing his 
serious condition, offered to send for a priest, so that he might 
confess his sins to him. This the poor fellow declined, saying 
that he confessed now only to God. He asked his fellow- 
prisoners not to put a candle in his hands during his last 
moments on earth (a usual custom), as he already had a light 
in his heart, and to the friend who visited him he said he 
wished to be buried with his head resting on a translation 
of “Clark’s Scripture Promises,” for he had been resting his 
heart upon them for some time now! 

It is impossible to give within the compass of a short 
article anything like an adequate description of the country or 
its people. In many ways both are unique. Probably there 
is not another country in the world that has been more richly 
endowed with natural wealth. It abounds in minerals of 
every kind; the richness and fertility of its soil, and the 
immense variety of its products are unequalled; whilst its 
natural beauties are unsurpassed by any country in the world. 
Naturally fitted to take a leading place amongst the nations of 
the world, and certainly to occupy the premier place in the 
great continent of which it forms nearly one-half, we look in 
vain for any indications of such leadership, and not unnaturally 
we seek for an explanation of the failure to do so. The 
answer is simple enough. Cursed as the land has been by 
four centuries of Romanism, in its crudest but truest form, 
we have a concrete example of the results which ever flow 
from that blighting and withering system, in the retrograde 
condition of the people, bound down by superstition, reeking 
with every imaginable vice, and in a state of utter moral 
corruption, fostered and encouraged by cunning priestcraft. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, it is yet a grand 
country and a great one, and were it but faithfully evangelized 
by men and women who not only preached, but lived Christ, 
it would speedily respond to the call, and rising up in its 
strength and in the nobility of a great purpose, would shake 
itself free from all the entanglements of a spurious faith, and 
learning from the Gospel the knowledge of that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation, would usher in the dawn of a newera 
in the history of South America. 

How few there are who realize the size of Rio Janeiro, the 
capital of the West. It issaid now to number, including its 
suburbs, not less than one million souls. The most recent 
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addition to the native churches in connection with Dr. Kalley’s 
old church in the Rua Larga, is that in the suburb of Niteroy. 
This church was opened in June last year, some 700 people 
being present at the ceremony. It seats 300 people comfort- 
ably, and is under the care of a Brazilian pastor, who was 
trained in London. In the city of Rio we have only one 
missionary, Miss Huber, who finds her work in association 
with the Rua Larga church. 

In the district of Passa Tres, about 100 miles from Rio, 
there are several small churches, largely the result of the 
evangelistic work in connection with the parent church in 
Rio, Passa Tres being the centre of the group. For several years 
an earnest and aggressive work has been carried on there under 
the care of our missionary, the Rev. Joseph Orton, and great 
blessing has been experienced. This work entails a great deal 
of riding, our brethren very often being in the saddle for 
twelve and fourteen hours in a day. Mr. Jabez H. Wright, 
who went out two years ago, was recently in charge of this 
wide district during Mr. Orton’s absence on furlough. Miss 
Melville has also laboured here for a number of years. There 
is work enough at the moment to occupy an additional six 
men in this one district, and even with thesc it would be im- 
possible to enter all the open doors which stand before us. 

Taking a giant stride of a thousand miles, we reach the 
second centre of our work, Recife, Pernambuco. Here our 
friend the Rev. James Fanstone laboured for many years, 
and asin the case of the Church in Rio, the Pernambucana 
Church has become the mother of numerous smaller churches 
scattered throughout the State. Being so far removed from 
the seat of Government, the people here are more fanatical, 
and the priests less under restraint than in the South, and 
consequently the preaching of the Gospel is attended with 
greater danger. On two separate occasions large numbers of 
copies of the Word of God, and other books, were publicly 
burnt in this city, and on many occasions our missionaries 
have been severely handled by infuriated mobs, stirred up by 
lying priests, and sometimes only just escaping death. Here, 
too, “wide-open doors inviting” call for reinforcements, 
though but little heed is paid to the cry of the perishing 
millions. We have five missionaries in this district: Mr. and 
Mrs. Telford, Mr. and Mrs. Kingston, and Miss Sinclair. Mr. 
Telford is pastor of the Church in the absence of Mr. 
Fanstone, whilst Mr.and Mrs. Kingston and Mr. Sinclair reside 
in Victoria, Mr. Kingston having the care of the country 
churches. The work in the North continues to extend, as in 
the South, and every mail brings us an earnest appeal for 
more workers. 
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If any reader wishes to get some adequate idea of the 
greatness of the sphere waiting to be occupied for Christ, let 
him take a map of Brazil, and remembering that the area of 
this immense country is almost as great as that of Europe, 
look at it, and consider that only here and there along the 
coast line are there any witnesses for Jesus, and that the great 
interior, as well as the greater part of the coast line itself, 1s 
to-day left lying under the wicked one, and, apparently, no 
man cares ! 
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The Woice of the Son of God. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THERE'S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 


TuNnE: AMutssionary. 


N Nature's darkness dwelling, 
| Benighted nations lay, 
Unknown to them salvation, 
Unknown the Gospel Day. 
Yet hark! the voice is sounding— 
“Go, spread the Truth abroad "’; 
O give us ears to hearken, 
Thou Holy Son of God. 


Thou cam’st from heaven with gladness, 
When darkness reigned around ; 
‘Tis by Thy death and passion 
The streams of life abound; . 
And now Thou bidst Thy people— 
“Go, spread the truth abroad ”’ ; 
O give us ears to hearken, 
Thou Holy Son ot God. 


'Tis little we can yield Thee, 
For all Thy grace and love, 
Yet aid us in this little, 
Our feeble love to prove; 
And while the Voice is sounding— 
“Go, spread the Truth abroad,” 
O give us ears to hearken, 
Thou Holy Son of God. 
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THE Rev. E. Jesse Hewett, Secretary of the Jamaica Baptist 
Missionary Society, has communicated with us ve the Rev. 
James Hayter's article on Cartago, Costa Rica, which appeared 
in June. He states that the reason of the severance of Mr. 
Hayter’s connection with that Society was not “lack of funds,” 
but the fact that the Committee objected to his engaging in 


work occupying a large portion of his time, viz., the teaching 
of English in the Municipal College. They were quite satisfied 
that the salary and allowance given him were sufficient for the 
The Committee passed 
a resolution appreciative of Mr. Hayter’s character and work, 
and regretting that they had been led to terminate his services 


maintenance of himself and his wife. 


as an agent of the Society. 





A.N.M.U. ANNUAL RALLY.—We again remind our readers 
that this interesting event takes place on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, November 5th, and that a Sale of Work, on behalf 
of the funds of the Union and the Mission to Lepers, will be 
Contributions to the stalls are 
very earnestly invited. Full particulars as to speakers will be 


held between the gatherings. 


published in the November issue. 





Mr. JoHN A. STOOKE, of the C.I.M., Chefoo, North China, 
writes us that the article entitled ‘“ Visiting Chinese Prisons,” 
published in our May number and attributed to him, was 


written by Mr, Arthur Polhill. 
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Bible Lands Missions’ Hid 
Society. 


ROM Greece, across Asia Minor to Persia, and from 
* Syria down to Egypt: all this territory belongs to 
sacred history, and if Christian sentiment should 
arouse especial concern in any particular sphere of Missions 
it is surely that which embraces the scenes of Bible story. 
Yet British Christians, at all events, take comparatively small 
interest in this wide and fascinating field. It was to foster a 
decper regard for the lands trodden by the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, and by our Lord Himself, that the Bible Lands 
Missions’.Aid Society, which celebrates its Jubilee this month, 
was founded. Employing no agents of its own, and initiating 
no enterprizes on its own account, it exists to help all Evan- 
gelical missionary work carried on under proper supervision, 
and has been peculiarly serviceable to such in responding to 
appeals for special aid in those times of crisis, persecution, and 
terror, which so frequently sweep over those ot the Bible lands 
where the Turk rules. But apart from these emergencies, it 
his pursued throughout its ordinary, steady methods of sus- 
taining native churches, orphanages, evangelization, educa- 
tional, medical, and book-distribution work. 

There is no lack of opportunity for such beneficent auxiliary 
work. In Greece, for example, an Evangelical Church has been 
founded as the result of Mission enterprize, but it is not yet 
able to run altogether alone. In Asia Minor, American mis- 
sionaries have been engaged for the larger part of a century. 
Persia was in bygone days a Christian land, the Nestorian 
Church being in possession, but as the result of Moslem 
conquest the ancient church has been swept away. In 
every other country which comes within the indicated area 
there are Missions which gladly welcome the grants the 
Society is able to make. 

In the first number of the present volume some account was 
given of the origin and history of the Society. We need not 
repeat it here, but may select, as a typical example of the kind 
‘of work to which aid is given, the case of Tarsus. Missionary 
work was begun forty years ago. In 1872, Mr. Adams, of the 
American Board, built a house for residence, in which a small 
room was set apart for preaching services. In the course of a 
few years this room became inadequate to the needs of the con- 
gregation, and was enlarged by the removal of the walls of a 
continguous room. After five years its accommodation was 
further extended and by-and-bye yet another room was thrown 
in. Further enlargement being out of the question, and the 
building being considered unsafe, there was nothing for it but to 
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seek a more commodious church structure, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken advantage of to seek a more central and con- 
venient situation. The church became self-supporting about 
ten years ago, and has one hundred and thirty members in an 
Evangelical community of four hundred persons. In such a 
case, however, as the extra burden of building, no small 
thing for a poor people, the church is glad to look to such a 
Society as the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid for assistance. 
There is also in Tarsus, it may be mentioned, a college, St. 
Paul's Institute, where one hundred and thirty young men are 
being educated under Mission auspices. In consequence of 
the straitened church accommodation it has been necessary 
to provide Sunday services for the students in the college build- 
ings, but it is most desirable that room should be provided for 
them at public worship with the rest of the community. 

To celebrate the special anniversary which has now arrived, 
the Society intends to raise a fund of £1,000, with which to 
make additional grants, in order that there may be struck up a 
song of jubilee in the hearts of the workers, to whom an extra 
cheque is so great a boon and a delight. There is another special 
fund of a like amount nearing completion—the Essery Me- 
morial Fund. We show here a picture of an orphanage in 
Marsovan, Turkey in Asia, but there has been no Protestant 
orphanage hitherto throughout Macedonia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and European Turkey. The late Hon. Secretary, the Rev. W. 
A. Essery, was deeply interested in the establishment of an 
Orphanage at Monastir for children bereaved during the 
massacres of last autumn, and this was the last business he 
transacted. No more fitting memorial could, therefore, be 
devised than a scheme for giving effect to his keen longings in 
this direction. A large house, with gardens, in the rear of the 
Girls’ Training School at Monastir has been secured for twelve 
months, thus providing immediate shelter. Negotiations are 
also in hand with a view of purchasing a suitable property. 
The project also includes the assisting of an Industrial Farm 
at Salonica, to which the elder lads may be drafted on leaving 
the Orphanage. 

The Jubilee Commemoration Day is Thursday, October 27th, 
and the place of meeting Exeter Hall. At the one o'clock 
prayer meeting, with which the proceedings will commence, 
the Rev. J. W. Ewing, M.A., B.D., will speak. Among those 
who are to take part in the afternoon and evening gatherings 
are Lord Aberdeen, Lord Kinnaird, Sir Andrew Wingate, 
K.C.I.E., Dr. Monro Gibson, the Rev. J. H. House, D.D., of 
Salonica, whose name will be familar in connection with Miss 
Stone’s story, and the Rev. W. Labaree. A very stirring 
interest attaches to the appearance of the last-named speaker, 
since he is going out to Urumia, Persia, to take the place of 
his father, who was murdered in March last. 
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THERE is, not unnaturally, much thought among 
missionaries and others concerning the _ probable 
effects of the Russo-Japanese war 

After the War. upon Missions. Happily there is no 
anxiety manifested on the subject, 

and the outlook, in the opinion of those at close 
quarters, is all favourable to wider opportunities for 
the diffusion of the Gospel. 


based on the general assumption that the ultimate 


This hopeful prospect is 


victory will fall, as the successes hitherto have done, 
to the Japanese arms. Such an assumption appears 
warranted by the present situation, and a fulfilment of 
the prophecy would doubtless prove welcome to this 
country as a whole and be regarded as security for our 
own peace and safety in the East» The experiences of 
the South African War are a warning to us, however, 
not to be too sanguine as to the early termination of 
the struggle ; but we must pray for peace, and for its 
accomplishment upon such terms as will prove the 
most lasting and most beneficial to the best interests 
not only of the combatants, but of the nations more 
or less directly affected by the consequences of the 
quarrel, There are two Mission fields whose future 


is involved in the issues of the conflict—Japan itself 
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and Korea. With regard to the former, the published 
views of Count Katsura, the Japanese Prime Minister, 
in the course of an interview with Dr. Imbrie, an 
American missionary of Tokio, are full of interest. 
While, of course, 


they are not unbiassed, they 


are not to be seriously discounted by reason 
of that fact. that 
is sometimes stated that Russia stands for Chris- 
tianity and Japan for Buddhism, as a fact Japan 


stands for religious freedom, a principle embodied in 


He points out whereas it 


her constitution, and a man may be a Buddhist, a 
There 
is perfect liberty of worship. Christian schools, some 


Christian, or even a Jew, and not suffer for it. 


conducted by foreigners and some by Japanese, are 
found everywhere. Some time ago an ordinance was 
issued by the Department of Education under which 
Christian schools of a certain grade are able to obtain 
all the privileges granted to Government schools of the 
same grade. There are few things which are a better 
proof of the recognition of rights than the right to hold 
property. 
foreign missionaries permanently residing in Japan have 
been incorporated by the Department of Home Affairs. 


In many cases associations composed of 


These associations are allowed to ‘own and manage 
land, buildings, and other property for the extension of 
Christianity, the carrying on of Christian education, and 
the performance of works of charity and benevolence.” 
It will probably not require to be demonstrated that the 
triumph of Japan, carrying with it increased national 
development, will result in the further spread of Christi- 
anity, which has already made so encouraging and 
marked a progress. With regard to the likely effects 
upon Korea—and these are really in asense the more 
important, since Russian success would give that country 
control of the kingdom—the Rev. Homer B. Hulbert, of 
Seoul, editor of The Korea Review, expresses the opinion 
that Japanese supremacy wil] mean.a well-administered 
government, where Christian people will not be dis- 
criminated against, and where there will be entire free- 
On the other hand, it seems 
certain that Russia, if mistress of the situation, would at 
all events banish all American missionaries—with whom 
the work largely rests—from Korea, on account of 
American sympathy with Japan, while,.judging from her 
policy elsewhere, it is to be feared that all Protestant 
Missions would be doomed and Korea become an ex- 
clusive field for the propagandism of the Greek Church. 


dom of religious belief. 
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Work in Syria. 


HE Rev. Prebendary Fox, Hon. Secretary of the 
C.M.S., after a visit to Syria, wrote of the under- 
takings of the British Syrian Mission :—“I value 
the work of other Missions too highly to suggest disparage- 
ment by comparison, but no impartial judge will hesitate 
to say that for order, wise management, successful teaching, 
and above all spiritual tone and spiritual results, there is 
no work in Palestine or Syria which equals this, certainly 
none which excels it. One only regret must needs be 
expressed—that the circle of British Syrian Mission friends in 
England is still so small, and its resources so restricted. It is 
a Mission which deserves, nay commands, much wider sym- 
pathy. If there be holy courage to go forward, faith to enter 
open doors, love which counts no sacrifice too great for Christ, 
then there will be no limit to the possibilities of blessing 
which lie before this most hopeful Mission.” : ° 
The Mission is Evangelical and unsectarian. It owes its 
origin, and is a response, to the call upon European sympathy 
made by the terrible massacres, in 1860, of Christians in the 
Lebanon district, when 11,000 men and boys were slain by 
the Druzes and Moslems, their land given over to fire and 
sword, and the Christian women and children forced to fly, as 
refugees, from the devastated districts. Then it was that God 
raised up that noble English woman, Mrs. Bowen Thompson, 
herself a widow, to go to the succour of the thousands of 
desolate widows and orphans in Syria. With the love of 
Christ in her heart, and the Word of God in her hand as the 
only sufficient remedy for their desolation and sorrows, she 
opened an industrial school in Beyrout, beginning with thirty 
women and sixteen children, the number increasing within a 
week to over 200. Before long, petitions came pouring in 
from Emirs — both Druze and Moslem — asking that their 
daughters might share in the advantages of education; and 
thus came about that great triumph of Christian love, the 
amalgamation of previously opposed and conflicting sects and 
races ; for Moslems, Druzes, Jewesses, and Christians of all 
sects (and there are many, and all in strong conflict, in the 
region where the Mission works) sit side by side in the 
schools of the British Syrian Mission, where, for all alike, the 
Bible is the basis of instruction. 
The field occupied is within the province of Syria proper— 
the northern portion of the Holy Land. The principal 
stations are at Beyrout and Damascus, the modern and 
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ancient capitals of the country, with outposts on the ranges of 
the Lebanon. It extends northwards to Baalbec, and south- 
wards to Hasbaya on Mount Hermon, its extreme limit 
being at Tyre. 

The chief work of the Mission has been the founding of 
schools. At Beyrout the Training Institution year by year 
educates and sends out numbers of these daughters of Syria, 
some to teach in our own and the schools of other Missions, 
others to bless the home-life of the land. All who know the 
degraded position of women in Eastern countries will feel the 
importance of a work which tends to their uplifting. Those 
thus trained are in after life easily to be recognized by unmis- 
takable signs—their homes, their persons, their morals being 
lifted to a higher plane. Every effort is made to give the 
best possible education, but the primary object is the winning 
of young hearts for the Saviour. At Shimlan 
and Baalbec we have boarding schools; and 
at Beyrout, Damascus, Tyre, Mount Hermon, 
Zahleh, and numerous villages of the Lebanon, 
our day schools are to be found. 

Still, as in the days when the Light of the 
World trod the paths of Syria, are to be seen many 
blind folk “sitting by the wayside begging.” 
Poor, forlorn, neglected, with none to love or 
care for them, theirs is indeed a pitiful case, 
and begging is their one resource. In the 
early days of the Mission the kind heart of an 
Englishman, Mr. Mentor Mott, was moved to pity 
at the sight of them, and in 1868 the first door 
of hope was opened to these poor sufferers—the 
Blind School at Beyrout being established. From 
that day to this the work has gone on. In the 
school for blind men they are fitted, by means of 
the various trades which are taught to them, to 
support themselves when they return to their 
villages. They learn to read the Word of God, 
and their dark minds gradually open as the words 
of light and truth penetrate to the heart. Thus 
they in their turn are fitted to become missionaries, 
carrying the heavenly message to their distant 
homes, for a little congregation will always 
gather to hear “ the man with eyes in his fingers.” 
An English traveller, asking one of the men 
whether he did not feel the loss of sight, received 
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the following reply: “ How can you ask me? It is miserable 
not to see, and once I was miserable ; but now I am happy, 
since I have learned to read the Bible and know about Jesus. 
Of course I should like to see the sun, but this cannot be; 
but when I get to heaven the first person these eyes will 
see will be the Lord Fesus, for He will open my eyes!” 
Oh blessed hope of one day thus beholding the King in 
His beauty. 

Sad as it is for those who have been born 
blind, perhaps it is even more sad for the great 
number who, through various causes, lose their 
sight and feel the darkness closing them in. 
The pathetic cry of a girl at Tyre rings in our 
ears and touches our heart; the newness and 
terror of the darkness appal her, and she pleads, 
‘‘Oh, won't you ask the Lord Jesus to pity me 
and give me even a litile bit of sight?” He who 
opened the eyes of:the blind no longer walks 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, but for His sake, 
and in His name, our blind school at Tyre 
opens its door to the poor sufferer, and 
there she will find by-and-by, surrounded by 
loving patient care, that life still holds some- 
thing of joy and usefulness, even for her. 
f#,12 will support a blind man for a year, £8 
a blind girl. 

From the commencement of the Mission the 
Bible agency has worked side by side with the 
schools, reaching the women in their secluded 
homes, and winning its way where other and 
more conspicuous methods could not find access. 
Among the mountain villages especially there is 
at the present timea very real thirst and longing 
on the part of many for the Word of Life, and 
they are buying Bibles gladly and eagerly. 
About twenty Bible-women and _ Scripture 
readers are at work. 

At Tyre, Baalbec, and at Ainzahalta, in the 
Lebanon, we have dispensaries. Touching 
indeed is the faith of the poor people, who flock 
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in from the surrounding villages to their English 
sisters. How often this blessed ministry of healing 
opens the door, the very tightly closed door, of a 
Mohammedan heart, and softens and prepares the 
way for the entrance of the light of the Gospel. 
“There are,” as one has said, “ awful difficulties 
in getting at the soul of a Mohammedan.” We 
thank God for the blessing that attends this branch 
of the work. Daily as they come, the halt, the 
maimed, the blind, they are gathered into the 
dispensaries, and there one, two, and sometimes 
three addresses, with the reading of the Word, 
are given by one of the Bible-women, as_ one 
by one the sufferers are attended to. ‘‘ Nothing 
wounded or sick comes amiss to the dispensary,” 
writes one of our workers; “originally opened 
for women and girls, now men, yes, and even 
animals, are brought to be treated; at one time 
a Bedouin, at another a travelling priest, may be 
a patient.” 

The soldiers of the Lebanon army are reached 
by a Scripture reader who visits the guard stations 
within access of Beyrout, supplying them with 
Bibles and other literature. Among the Bedouin 
Arabs -— those wandering children ot the desert — 
works Gideon, a converted Bedouin, the only 
Bedouin missionary, so far as we know, in exis- 
tence. During the brief periods that these wan- 
derers come into touch with civilization, camping 
to the south of Beyrout, their children are gathered 
into our Pine Forest school. Wild little maidens they 
are, with their bright dark eyes gleaming out of a 
mass of shaggy black hair, bare brown feet, and 
quaint long garments, often a mass of brilliant patch- 
work, reaching to their ankles. In school they 
sit on matting, cross-legged—demure, old-fashioned little 
beings — making odd, confidential remarks, and _ intensely 
interested in anything that savours of a story, a picture, or 
an action song. 

Any further information about the Mission and its pressing 
needs will be gladly supplied by the Secretary, 29a, High 
Street, Wimbledon, S.W. 
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“ome for DLepers,” 
Mandalay. 


HE Rev. Arthur H. Bestall, Hon. Supt. of the “ Home 
for Lepers,” Mandalay, gives, in his Annual Report, an 
interesting summary of certain of the main facts 

known concerning the disease, its special prevalence in various 


countries, its possible causes, its symptoms, and some of the: 


attempts at cure which. have been made, all of which will 
prove a means of help- 
ful information to those 
who may not already be 
much acquainted with the 
subject and need their 
sympathies aroused. One 
or two paragraphs will be 
of interest even to those 
who are somewhat fami- 
liar with it. 

' On the question “Is 
leprosy contagious?” he 
says: “I think it is, but 
probably only by inocu- 
lation, but even here Dr. 
Rake, of Simla, was un- 
successful in his attempts 
to propagate it in animals 
by inoculation. I can 
only say that after thir- 
teen years of careful 
observation I cannot 
trace any solitary case of 
leprosy to ordinary con- 
tagion, while striking 
examples are quoted by 
leprosy experts to dispute 
the theory of contagion, 
and one or two cases 
have come under my 
own notice.” 

Mr. Bestall regards the 
disease as_ hereditary, 
though not necessarily so. 
“In my opinion,” he 
remarks, “while children 
who are separated early 
from  leprous * parents 
have a good chance of 
complete deliverance 
from the disease, yet 
other similar cases deve- 
lop symptoms of leprosy 
which, except on the 
theory of _heredity,- 
would be very difficult 
to explain. A year ago a 
man was brought to me 
whose wife had been a 
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leper for many years,and- 
who had borne him four sons: the first and third are 
the second and fourth are untainted with the disease.” 

The work at Mandalay is, of course, similar to that carried 
on at other asylums, and we quote from Mr. Bestall's descrip- 
tion the following as, while illustrating Mandalay in particular , 
being true in a general sense of all such institutions. 

‘““As many as can peblertle any useful duties are encouraged 
therein, and many of the lepers are employed in sundry offices, 
such as dressers, carpenters, painters, gardeners, sweepers, 
schoolmasters, ward servants, and the like. It is not much 
that the ablest can accomplish, it is very little that the 
majority can do; but in their crippled state, it takes them 
long to do it, and in the carrying out of these light tasks there 


lepers, 
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is found alleviation for monotony, and a pleasant break in the 
enforced idleness of a leper’s life. | 
“The services held in the Church of the settlement have 
been, throughout the year, well attended, and much interest is 
always taken in the leper’s House of Prayer. The whole of 
the duties in connection with the upkeep and cleanliness of 
the Church are in the hands of the lepers themselves. In the 
conduct of the service, leper catechists take an active share, 
and, morning and evening, brief assemblies are held for wor- 
ship which have a very real influence on the life of the large 
household. Touching instances of leper devotion to their 
Saviour come before me, 
and many a death-bed 
has been surrounded by 
humble sufferers, accom- 
panying a comrade, in 
his last moments, to the 
River's brink with song 
and prayer.” 

The number of inmates 
is larger than in any pre- 
vious year during the 
existence of the Home, 
which proves the need 
there is for this provision. 
The average number of 
patients directly sup- 
ported by this charity 
last year was 144. The 
Home is open to every 
leper requiring support, 
and the inmates come 
from all over the country 
and are welcomed with- 
out distinction of creed 
or race. The nationali- 
ties represented, in addi- 
tion to Burmese — and 
people of this race, of 
course, largely predom- 

' inate—include Eurasians, 
Chinese, Karens, Tamils, 
Telugus, Shans, and Ara- 
kanese. His Honour Sir 
Hugh Barnes, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.0., Lieut.- 
Governor of Burma, and 
a number of other pro- 
minent officials, have 
visited the Home and 
expressed themselves in 
the highest terms as to 
the excellence of the 
work, 





WITH all its growing 
conformity to Western 
civilization—moulded as 
it is by Christianity— 
India has still much to 
learn. A man may treat 
his wife as brutally as he pleases. No one may interfere ; she 
is her husband’s absolute possession. A lady of the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society was called in on such an 
occasion, as the neighbours feared the unfortunate wife would 
be beaten to death, The wife's mother watched what was 
going on, but said, ‘“' My husband and I can do nothing. Our 
daughter is under that man’s authority now, and we must not 
interfere.” To the great astonishment of all, the missionary 
sent for the chief constable of the place, remaining until he 
arrived, and instructed him to warn the husband that he 
should not repeat the offence with upUny Schoolboys are 
taught that obedience is obtained by beating, and when they 
become men they treat their wives in this fashion, 
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W@Mattie’s Self-denial. 


. SHOULD like to do something to help the poor little 

l Famine Orphans,” said Mattie to her mother, as she 
“but I really have not got a single penny, and shan’t have 
any for three weeks, for I owe Harold all my pocket-money.” 

“ Well, you must certainly pay your debts,” said Mrs. Grey. 
“Tt would be Harold’s money and not yours, if you gave that.” 

‘The Menteiths had a self-denial week, and drank their tea 
without sugar, but I don’t drink tea, so I can’t do that.” 

“ Perhaps there is something else you might deny yourself,” 
said Mrs. Grey. 

“TIT know,” said Mattie, “I won’t have any pudding for a 
week. We nearly always have milk puddings, and I hate 
them. Will you give me some money for them, mother ?” 

Mrs. Grey looked grave. ‘ No, my dear,’ she said slowly, 
“] don’t think I can. I think milk puddings are good for 

our health and I should not wish you to go without them, or 
butter on your bread.” 

“T hadn’t thought of butter,” broke in Mattie. “ Well, I 
don’t care very much for it, but I don’t know if I should like 
dry bread always.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Grey, sadly, “that your idea of 
self-denial is a very strange one. There is no denial of self in 
giving up things you don't like. If it makes little or no 
difference to your comfort, it is not self-denial at all. Do you 
remember that our Lord Jesus gave up the glories of Heaven, 
where He reigned in bliss, to spend years of misery, and hard- 
ship, and suffering on earth for your sake and for mine? Can 
you offer Him that which costs you nothing ? ”’ 

Mattie looked thoughtful, and presently she stole away. 
She looked very grave all the evening, and just before she 
went to bed, she came to her mother and said :— 

“ Uncle Ned said he would take us all to the Wild West. 
Do you think if I stayed at home he would let me have the 
money instead? Indeed, mother, I do care about that very, 
very much.” 

And mother knew, though she did not see the tears which 
rose in her little girl’s blue eyes, that Mattie had learned the 
true meaning of self-denial.— Zenana Magazine. 
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Rescued Babies. 
N OT long ago I was reading how baby girls are thrown 





a 


away as useless in China. A missionary who hada 
home for the poor little things told how she had got 
quite a number. 

On Christmas eve, during the service, one was left on the 
doorstep of the church for the congregation to find as they 
came out. On Christmas Day, some fairly rich people threw 
their baby away on a hillside, and the poor little thing lay 
there for half the day before kind friends took pity on her. 
The parents refused to take her back again, and declared they 
would have no more to do with her. 

Less than a week later, a Christian girl found a new-born baby 
on the point of being thrown into some water to drown. She 
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begged to be allowed to have it, and brought 
it to the missionary. One was left at the 
gate of the hospital, one at the door of the 
school, and a basket in the yard was found 
to contain a third. 

A loud knock at the door was made one 
evening after dark, but when the door was 
opened there was no one there, but only a 
bundle lying on the step. Inside the bundle 
was a baby. Two more were found at the 
roadside, and one, an older child, was brought 
by her mother and given to the missionary 
lady, as she had no food to give her. 

It is much the same in India. There is 
grief instead of joy when a girl is born, and 
itis only the fear of punishment that keeps 
many parents from killing their little daugh- 
ters. As it is, they are not unfrequently 
deserted, or cast out to shift for themselves. 

Poor little girls, whom nobody wants! It is a blessing for 
them to find a home where they will not only be tended and 
loved, but where they will learn of the loving Saviour, who, 
when He was on earth, took the little children in His arms 
and blessed them. 


Taras Goa y- 


‘’ The place where the babies of whom I have told were 


brought is the same where, a few years ago, a clergyman, his 
wife and several children, together with some lady mission- 
aries, were cruelly murdered by the Chinese. 

It was a terrible time, and it seemed as though the people 
must be left to their ignorance and sin, but now the Christians 
are back again at work, and, in payment for the lives of the 
little English children, are doing their best to save the poor 
little Chinese outcasts.— Selected. 


‘* Suffer Little Children.” 


DEAR little boy of nine took the plague, which you 
A know was at one time so terrible in Poona. Before he 
was taken ill he had been telling his Hindu parents 
that he was not a heathen but a Christian, for he loved and 
believed in Christ, who had saved him. What was the good 
of worshipping idols of wood and stone? At the time of the 
school prize-giving he told the Christian master to beg for a- 
New Testament for him. He used to read out of it to his 
grandmother and parents. When he was very ill with the 
plague, he asked for this Testament and tried to read out of 
it. He also kept singing hymns. They had learned in school 
to chant the 23rd Psalm, and he was very fond of this and often 
sang it during his severe illness. He said tohis mother, “ See 
what a good shepherd Jesus is, and how He loves us. I want 
you and my father and grandmother and aunt, and everyone 
to know and love this Saviour, and come to Heaven. I am 
going to Him. Don’t cry for me, I am very happy.” His little 
sister of fifteen months was very fond of him, and would keep 
near him all the time. This tiny child took the plague and 
died also. The poor parents were in deep sorrow, because 
they had already lost three children, and this was so sudden. 
The poor mother said to me, “I have not one left now, they 
are alt gone.” I replied, ‘You wanted to have your children 
baptized and you have been waiting so long. The Lord Jesus 
loved your two precious ones and has taken them to be with 
Him in Heaven, and God wants you and your husband to be 
drawn towards Himself, that you may long to be where your 
children are.” The parents are Hindus, but were willing to 
have their children baptized, because they said three had been 
taken from them, and if they allowed these two to be baptized 
God might spare them. Poor people! We are hoping that 
they may yet be converted. Their little boy was a faithful 
messenger. He left many messages with them. Another 
child, a girl in the infant class, also died of plague. She was 
singing hymns to the last, and repeating Bible stories to her 
parents, They wanted to know why she kept talking of these 
things. She replied “Oh, I love thesethings. 1 am not afraid 
to die.” “One there is above all others” was the hymn she 
loved best.—Mrs. Sorabjs. 
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October 3rd.—VALEDICTORY GATHERINGS: In our prayers 
to-day for the various Missionary Societies, we may specially 
remember the great gatherings that are being held to bid fare- 
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well to missionaries who are going back to their stations, or . 


who are going out for the first time. These friends claim our 
sympathy and interest, and we may pray that in all the trying 
time of parting with dear ones in the homeland they may be 
upheld and strengthened with new visions of God, and His 
mighty* purposes of work through their instrumentality. 
It is sad to hear of a dearth of suitable candidates for the 
Mission field, but this is indeed the case with some of the 
Societies. Shall we not pray earnestly that, in connection 
with these farewell services, hearts may be touched, and lives 
surrendered to this noble service ; and especially that young 
men and women, gifted intellectually, and filled with the 
Spirit of God, may come forward for the work ? 


October 8th and 9th.—TuHE GREEK CHURCH IN Russia: We 
get some idea of the superstition and error that are mixed 
up with something of the truth, in the religion prevailing in 
Russia, when we read about the ceremonies attending the 
despatch of the sacred eikon, or picture of St. Sergius, from 
Moscow to Manchuria, as an encouragement to the Russian 
Army at the beginning of the war. On the arrival of this 
picture, and after the usual religious service, the priest 
prostrated himself on the ground before the picture, and, 
shaking with emotion, gave his blessing to the great General 
who was to lead the people to war. So, while we recognize 
willingly the piety and devoutness of the adherents of the 
Russian Church, we may pray that they may be brought out 
into the fulness of light in Jesus Christ. And, further, we may 
pray that there may be more freedom of worship and toler- 
ance towards other religions. It is a matter for rejoicing 
that, while no missionary work is allowed in Russia, perfect 
freedom is accorded to the colporteurs who take the Bible 
from village to village throughout the country—as the opening 
article in this issue of ALL NATIONS indicates—and we know 
that God’s Word “ cannot return to Him void.” 


October 21st.—INbD1IA: Here is just a glimpse into the condi- 
tion of Mission work in Travancore, which may well make our 
hearts rejoice. The Rev. J. Duthie, after forty-seven years’ 
service, writes :— We have seen our adherents rise from 
16,000 to upwards of 68,000; our ordained native ministers 
from nil to 20 at present (35 in all having been ordained) ; 
our congregations have more than doubled, and now number 
345; the contributions of the people have increased tenfold ; 
the scholars have increased by 10,000. Zenana work had not 
then been begun, but to-day we have 116 Christian women 
engaged, visiting 25,000 houses in the year, and having 2,300 
women under regular instruction, The Medical Mission 
forms a most important branch of the work, leaving no portion 
of our whole field unprovided with the means for the allevi- 
ation of sickness and suffering. There is a central hospital at 
Neyoor, in connection with which have sprung up fourteen 
branch hospitals or dispensaries in charge of native medical 
evangelists, and at all of these 73,886 patients were seen last 
year.” Another encouraging feature of work in India is the 
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.: increasing sense of responsibility 
. shown by the native Christians in 
<~ ex the matter of self-support. In 
ade , » this respect they are showing great 
ix‘ ~=s zeal and earnestness ; and further, 

the native workers are more and 
more developing their powers of 
organizing, and growing thus more 
independent in their work. Mis- 
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Wy ) < aa cy port We ee sion work in South India was 
sat POC? HN foo — never in a more hopeful condition 
=e oy BS. eS ee than to-day, and the need of ad- 


ditional workers to occupy the 
field and enter the open doors on 
all hands is intensely urgent. 


Oclober 30th. — SOUTH SEA 
IsLANDs: In a lonely and distant 
outpost —the Gilbert Islands—one 
or two missionaries have been patiently and hopefully work- 
ing, often saying how they depended on the prayers of the 
people at home in their battle for God against sin. Hereisa 
testimony in a secular paper as to their work :—“ The mission- 
aries have been working with rare enthusiasm, and have made 
almost incredible progress, seeing the character borne by these 
islands up till quite recently. Under careful and systematic 
official management, and the good influence and work of the 
missionaries, a cluster of 35,000 people, who were only a few 
years back steeped in vice and the horrors of constant blood- 
shed, are now leading an ideal life of content and prosperity.” 


CLARA BENHAM. 


Our Hew Volume. 


E greet our readers again at that interesting point in 
our history which marks the close of yet another 
volume —the fourth. Our thanks are due to our 

large ‘band of contributors for the excellent and tempting fare 
we have been able to set before our subscribers, and to the 
latter for the many expressions of appreciation with which the 
magazine continues to be received. We have made a host of 
new friends during the past twelve months, and look forward 
to extending the circle of our acquaintance considerably in the 
year which will begin in our next issue. Title-page and index 
for the volume now closing are supplied gratis in this number. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 
In the past we have been largely indebted to our readers for 


recommending the magazine and securing new subscribers. As 
an acknowledgement of help which will be again thus gener- 





ously rendered, we offer a copy of the A.N.M.U. Block Calen- 


dar for 1905 to everyone sending the names and addresses of 
two new readers, with a postal order for 3s. Those who send 
7s. 6d., the amount of five subscriptions, will receive a hand- 
some 3S. 6d. missionary volume. Newsagents’ receipts for 
prepaid subscriptions will be accepted in lieu of remittances, 





THOSE who would like further information concerning the 
labours of the British Syrian Mission, described in the article, 
“Work in Syria,” in this issue, will find a beautiful pictorial 
record in “One Hundred Syrian Pictures,” to be had trom the 
office of the Mission, 29a, High Street, Wimbledon, S.W., at 
1s. 3d. in leatherette covers, and ts. 6d. in art linen. We learn 
that these albums are finding a very ready sale, and certainly 
they should continue todo so. The blocks are excellent, and 
printed on a superfine art paper which brings out the pictures 
to perfection. The letterpress description is well written. 





THE Valedictory Meeting of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission will be held in Exeter (Lower) Hall, on Wednesday, 
October 19th. Lord Kinnaird will preside, and the Rev. A. J. 
Easter, A.K.C., Vicar of St. Matthew's, Croydon, will give the 
Valedictory Address. 
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Review. 


A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL. 


6s. (Hodder and Stoughton). 


Dr. Geil, the forerunner of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander 
in their great Australian Mission, has been an observer of 
Foreign Missions during the course of a great deal of journeying 
to and fro in various parts of the earth. With typical 
American manner, exhibited even in the smartness of his 
title, he describes a journey from Shanghai through the 
Central Kingdom to Burma, and with an alert mind and 
industrious pen sets down the many things which could not 
escape so keen-eyed a witness. Travelling in native style, 
even where more convenient modes of transit were available, 
he sought to see the Chinese as they are among themselves, 
and there is evidence in his comments on conditions of life 
and thought as he met them of the resolve to ge an under- 
standing of the Chinaman by a due account of his environ- 
ment, a method which he rightly impresses on all who have, 
for missionary ends or otherwise, to come in contact with the 
race. Dr. Geil, in a brief introduction on the “ Yellow 
Peril,” points out that three attempts have been made to 
indoctrinate the Eastern with Western ideals, and that the 
experiment has failed twice. ‘ More than a thousand years 
ago the Persian Christians sent overland a few ardent propa- 
gandists. They won the Emperor's favour, translated and 
printed the Scriptures in Chinese, and trained their native 
converts to carry on the work. But they could not let it be 
purely Chinese, and maintained some sort of subjection toa 
dignitary on the Euphrates. And when there came a great 
Mongol invasion that crushed China to the ground, the 
exotic perished ; when Chinese elasticity exerted itself again, 
this rose not. The tablet of Si Ngan remains as a monument 
of this movement that failed. The Roman Christians tried 
next, Franciscans and Jesuits both inocplating the East. 
They were only too complaisant to native ideas, the Jesuits, 
at least, wire-drawing their doctrines to an unprcedented 
tenuity. Yet they too failed, and their work was cut short. 
Protestants have now renewed the attempt. It seemed indeed 
as if the Boxers would for the third time repel the foreign 
influence. But this time the movement seems to have more 
vitality ; it bowed before the stream, and rose with new vigour 
when the flash had spent itself. Men like Woodbridge have 
won the confidence of officials ; natives are themselves 
ee Christianity. The third failure is not yet.- Why 
should there be a third failure ? Jesus of Nazareth was an 
Asiatic, and Asiatics ought to understand Him better than we 
do. If they will, then will East and West understand one 
another better, and no yellow peril need be feared.” These 
remarks are sound and shrewd. The volume is illustrated 
with one hundred full-page plates, admirable specimens of 
collotype printing, which are the acme of perfection, and 
mostly taken by the author himself. 
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THE native Congregational Church at King William's Town, 
Cape Colony, has been renovated at a cost ot £800. The Rev. 
J. Richardson, of East London, who took part in the opening 
services, reports that the collections reached over £350, which 
was thus contributed: in cash £250, 4 oxen, 2 calves, 13 sheep, 
16 goats, and 4o bags of grain, such as wheat, Indian corn, and 
Kafir corn. 








Mr. EDWARD ROBINSON, of Bristol, has succeeded Mr. 
W. R. Rickett, J.P., as Treasurer of the B.M.S. 


FIGUERAS EVANGELISTIC MISSION, N.E. Spain. 


OBJECT.—The Evangelisation of the Province of Gerona, population 400,000 
divided into centres, the headquarters of the Evangelists. In addition, Sunday 
Day and Night Schools, Mothers’ Meetings, Y.W.C.A.. Training Students, Print- 
ing, and Circulation of Scriptures, Publication of El Heraldo (illustrated paper), 
Books. Tracts, &c. Medical Mission for Patients from all parts of the province ; 
two Doctorsemployed. Average yearly attendance from 2,(0U to 3,000. Visits 
made since the work was started, 30,819. - 
Director :—Pastor LopEz RODRIGUKZ. Figueras, Spain (Prov. of Gerona). 
Hon. Treasurer :—Major-General BatTtTERSBY, who will send report on 
application. Address: ‘‘ Lyncroft, Weybridge.” 
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Che Congo Atrocities. 


R. E. D. MOREL, Hon. Secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association, has published a statement in which he 
refers to “the grave position of British missionaries 


_in the Upper Congo,” and asserts that the circumstances of 


which the missionaries complain, and which have led to their 
appealing to the British Consul for protection, are the direct 
outcome of their courage in acquainting the home public, 
mainly through his Association— after repeated and useless 
representations to the local officials—of the state of affairs in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Stating the circumstances 
of the case, Mr. Morel says that in 1902 two missionaries gave 
evidence at an inquiry as to the alleged atrocities committed 
on natives from 1899 onwards by agents of the Company and 
their armed soldiers. The visit of the officials who made the 
inquiry was not followed by rapid improvements, but sub- 
sequently the missionaries contented themselves for a 
considerable time with complaining locally of the acts 
of cruelty and general oppression which came to their 
notice. During the last twelve months and more, how- 
ever, the ill-treatment of the people has increased, and 
Outrages have assumed so widespread a character that 
both the executive of the Mission, and its representatives 
On the spot, found it necessary to lay the facts within their 

cognizance before the civilized world. Another official has 
been investigating these fresh charges on the spot, and before 
him the British missionaries placed all the information at 

their disposal. It would seem, however, says Mr. Morel, that 
notwithstanding the alleged desire of the Congo Government 
to ascertain the truth and to punish offenders, the mission- 

aries have been subjected, and are increasingly being sub- 

jected, to persecution and annoyance (already in part brought 

to the official notice of the supreme authorities in the Congo 

by His Majesty’s Consul last year), which of late has developed 

to such an extent as to compel them to appeal to His Majesty’s 

Acting-Consul for protection. 

A number of extracts from letters from missionaries are 
appended, in which they say that the employees and sentries 
of the company have been allowed to insult and act towards 
the missionaries in such a manner that the latter were com- 
pelled to ask for the protection of the assistant of the Attorney- 
General of the State. It is further said that the missionaries 
were not allowed to buy food from the natives direct, but were 
compelled to get their provisions through the Company, which 
gets them by enforced taxation upon the natives. Not being per- 
mitted to purchase direct from the natives (on one occasion, a 
missionary reports that he was threatened by the Director of 
the Company with two years’ imprisonment if, through having 
sold victuals to the missionaries, the natives were short in 
their food taxes) the missionaries had no option but to acquiesce 
in the prevailing system, but they did it with repugnance, and 
laid the acts before His Majesty's Consul. 

The Consul wrote very strongly to the Vice-Governor- 
General, and since then the Company have reduced the 
imposition by twenty-five per cent., so as to permit the natives 
to sell direct to the missionaries, but, says the missionary who 
is writing, the Concession is merely apparent. The writer also 
asserts that the natives have been driven from their homes 
near the Missions and the villages made into a waste under 
the pretence that the land was wanted for planting rubber 
trees ; that the natives were forbidden to go to the Mission 
schools, and that personal violence to the natives employed by 
the Mission was resorted to. Mr. Morel, in conclusion, says 
that though some of these things may seem trivial to those at 
home, when it is borne in mind that the Company’s agents 
and soldiers are omnipotent throughout the country, that the 
missionaries are isolated 1,000 miles in the interior of the. 
country, and that the only British official is 800 miles awav, it 
will be conceded that the position of the missionaries is one 
which must appeal to their countrymen at home. 





*,” WE regret that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, the ‘‘C.M.S, 
Notes '’ cannot reach us in time for Press this month.—Eps., 
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ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION, 


Pence Association and Information Bureau. 
—+-H- — 
OFFICES—Rooms 21 and 22, Exeter Rall, Strand, 
London, W.C. ' 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
JOHN JACKSON, Eso. 


Secretary -WM. ROGER JONES. 
MotTrTo —" Every Little Helps.” Basis—‘ Carey's Weekly Penny.” 


President - : - . 
Treasurer ° a 7 i 


OBJECTS — 


1. To Promote the Work of Evangelising the World. 
2. To Encourage Systematic Giving to the Cause of Missions. 


MISSIONS and Missionaries of all denominations have benefited by its funds, and 
also by the stimulus it has given to a practical self-denying interest in the Missions 
of the Churches. Over Pik 000 has been collected. Pioneer Missionaries have 
been sent out and supported in hitherto unoccupied fields. Over {5.009 has been 
raised for building Leper Asylums and housing tainted and untainted children of 
Lepers, and a further £3 000 for Indian Famine relief. 


Funds are open for all Missions advocated in the columns of ALL NATIONS, and 
donations on behalf of the various efforts to extend the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
solicited. 


eae and postal orders should be made payable to the Treasurer, and 
crossed ‘London and South Western Bank.” English and foreign stamps of any 
value received at full price. The higher values preferred. 


Readers of ALL NATIONS are invited to become members of the ALL NATIONS 
MISSIONARY UNION. Subscription, ONE PENNY A WERK. Please write for a 
card of membership. 


@ 
Our All Nations Missionary Prayer Union covers the whole field of Missions 
A different subject for every day. Please ask for a Prayer-Cycle. 


Are you interested in any particular Mission or Missionary ? The A.N.M.U. Issues 
‘Carey's Weekly Penny” collecting Cards and Boxes for any Mission you may 
Choose. A few members banding together may easily support their own native 
catechist, Bible-woman, orphan, or Leper child. 





AA... Tews and Rotes. 


Tug honoured veteran, Dr. Griffith John, of Hankow, was discussing 
the subject of Missions with a minister of a large home congregation one 
day, when the latter excused his apathy in this wise :—'' How is it 
possible for me to bring myself to love and pity the Chinese? They are 
so far away, and I know so little about them. How can you expect me 
to feel a deep interest in them, and make any sacrifice on their behalf? 
They may be morally and spiritually in a state of great destitution, but 
how am I to realize their condition? How can you expect my heart to 
flow out towards them in love and pity?” This is a difficulty that 
weighs heavily on the consciences of most of us. We know that the great 
Eternal Father pities the heathen, and sighs for their return to Him, 
and wish that we were partakers of the same mind. But the fact still 
remains that it requires a tremendous effort on the part of many 
Christians to bring themselves up to the point of sacrificing some- 
thing in order to aid men and women whom they have never seen and 
never expect to meet this side of the grave. No, mere compassion for 
their lost estate will never impel us to any continuous effort on their 
behalf. We must look for a higher stimulus to exertion. It is to be 
found in looking towards the Cross. There alone can we find inspiration 
and power for this service to mankind On that ‘cursed tree'’ He died to 
save the heathen. We can please Him and do something towards 
recompensing His sufferings by carrying on the work He would have 
done if He had stayed on earth. We can, in taking up the burden of 
Foreign Missions, PLEASE OUR SAVIOUR. We can in this way con- 
tinue to repay in some infinitesimal measure the debt we owe Him. 
We require no other spur to take up a work that the majority of 
Christians despise. The reward lies in the future. When we gather in 
the company that no man can number, the “ Foreign Missions enthusiast” 
will not be behind in singing :— 

Alleluia, sing to Jesus! 
His the sceptre, His the throne; 
Alleluia! His the triumph, 
His the victory alone. 
Hark, the songs of Holy Zion 
Thunder like a mighty flood : 
‘' Jesus out of every nation, 
Hath redeem'd us by His blood." 


* * 4 . * 


Shali we retrench ?—The All Nations Missionary Union has 
a most inadequate income, and again and again its efforts are paralysed 
by the empty state of its coffers. 

I often think that it is only the many prayers of missionaries and 
others on its behalf that keeps it afloat. Again we are considering 
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whether we must lop off 
some of the agencies 
that are helping struggl- 
ing workers to press on 
against the stream of 
difficulties that every 
Mission in a_ foreign 
land experiences. We 
are more inclined to 
lengthen our cords than 
to contract them. It 
is for you, dear fellow- 
helpers, to strengthen 
the stakes. We see in 
the immediate future 
great possibilities for 
real service. Mr. John 
Jackson is full-of pity 
for the poor leper whom 
he visited in his wretch- 
ed hut in the length and 
breadth of India. A 
promising work that 
only the A.N.M.U. can 
undertake, and that will 
require a further income 
of £150 a year, locmsin 
the near future. We 








cannot expect God's 

blessing if we stand GANGA HARISCHANDRA 

still. To retreat (One of Pandita Ramabai's girl-widows), 
would be still more 


Who will assist us to bring a smile to another 


God-dishonouring. widow's face? 


What shall we do? 
Where are new helpers to be _ found ? We cannot but 
go forward in faith, We feel that we are only doing our mere 


duty in bringing the Christ Himself before our readers in the 
person of the child widow, the famine orphan, and the leper. Al- 
though only a small Society it has unequalled opportunities for 
service. No calamity happens anywhere in the world but some 
Mission asks for a grant to help the sufferers. Famines visit East 
Africa, India, and Shansi. Hurricanes devastate Jamaica and 
Oklahoma. A Bank fails in Bombay. The plague strikes Neemuch and 
other Mission stations. We record them all and sigh over them all as 
we deplore our inability to help. A little more love to the Saviour, and 
our postal reply might havé been so different. On the other hand we 
are almost similarly called to index great movements towards 
Christianity in Brazil, Central India, etc. 

Hundreds of thousands could be baptized and shepherded if the 
A.N.M.U. will but help. Alas! who is sufficient for these things? Alas! 
who is responsible for our almost stereotyped answer (thank God, it is 
not always so) ‘‘ We have no funds to help you with"’? 
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Notelets. 


Several missionaries are home on furlough, and would be pleased to 
address Churches desirous of information on the Lord’s work in Raipur, 
Central India, Argentina, Ludhiana (leper work), and Armenia. 
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An alarming cable appeared in the issue of the Times for September 
14th. It ran thus:—'' Bombay, Tuesday, Sept. 13th.—Good late rains 
removed all prospect of famine in the Deccan, but the outlook in Gujerat 
is still extremely critical.— Reuter.'’ This more than confirms our letters 
received from Bombay and further north, dated a month ago, detailing 
the anxiety of the missionaries and natives. On August 26th last the 
supply of rain was 80 per cent. short of the normal, and the rice harvest 
is a total failure. As by the time this journal is in the hands of our 
readers the rainy season will be over, they will be able to judge by 
their morning’s paper what the prospects for harvest are. Surely the 
Lord has a controversy with this unhappy land for its gross idolatry. 
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The following friends are thanked for gifts of used foreign stamps :— 
Dr. Edwards (Shansi), Pastor Robert F. Elder (Tres Arroyos), Miss 
Wellington (Paris), Miss Bowie (Kincardine), Dr. Hertslet (Zululand), 
and the Rev. Geo. K. Gilder (Raipur). Our ‘* Postmaster-General '’—Mr, 
Holmes—would be pleased to send sheets of selected stamps on approval. 
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We also thank E.M.L. (Douglas) and “Inasmuch"’ for gifts of 

jewellery, 
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Domestic Occurrences. 
Births.—GaLze.—To the Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Gale, at Maputa, 
Zululand, the loan of a daughter, August, 1904. 
* es a e = 


Marriage.—Lorrain—ATKINSON.—On September 7th, the Rev. J. 
Herbert Lorrain (South Lushai Mission, B.M.S.) to Miss Eleanor Mabel 
Atkinson, of Anerley. 
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Deaths.—RvTH ZwEMER, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Zwemer, died at Bahrein, Arabia, on July 7th, after a short illness, aged 
nearly four years. ‘* He shall gather the lambs with His arms and carry 
them in His bosom.” Her sister, Amy Katharina, aged seven, died of 
dysentery, on July 15th, after a shortillness. ‘' Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive riches." 
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Sale of Work.—Many friends notify that they are already bus 
with a view of assisting the sale, on November sth. Will Miss Ada 
Thompson (Jamaica) accept our thanks for nine pretty baskets? “A 
Constant Reader of ALL NATIONS” (Ahmedabad) is warmly thanked as 
well for a beautiful parcel of crotchet work wrought by native Christian 
women. 
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To Mr. and Mrs. Anon.—! have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving your welcome remittance of one shilling in postage stamps 
to provide food for a leper for one week. Receipts have been 
sent to donors giving names and addresses to the amount 
of 816 shillings ; you, who have so kindly sent 595 more can only 


ALL NATIONS. : 


[OcToBER, 1904. 


Requests for Praise. 


Pastor Robert F. Elder, of Tres Arroyos, Argentina, calls for praise for 
six more baptisms. 

Praise is asked on behalf of the All Nations Missionary Union for 
special gifts received to meet some special needs. 
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Requests for Prayer. 


For the needed funds to dispatch Mr. and Mrs. Von Gross to Egypt to 
prepare for work in the Sudan. 

For supplies to erect a Gospel Hall in Mandalay under our missionary, 
Mr. J. S. Aaron. 

For Miss Porter's special needs at Pondicheri. 

For a Women's Bible Ciass, recently commenced by Mrs. Elder at 
Tres Arroyos. 

That the long-delayed monsoon may soon burst in Gujerat and the 
threatened famine be averted. ~ 


Ade, Kops foo 
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